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Leaders in Manual Training Equipment 





A great many of the best schools in the country have 
installed the Cupola, Bench and Lathe here illustrated. 


Write for full information and the name of the nearest user. 


Orr & Lockett Economical Cupolas 


Can be operated by the students themselves, thus affording 
the practical experience so desirable in this work. 


It economizes time, labor, fuel and expense. The cost and labor of making heats is so small that you 
can afford to make heat oftener, giving the students 
more furnace practice, with the added convenience 
of being able to get castings on short order. 


Simple and mechanical in construction. 


Easier to operate than any cupola on the market. 
Even if you already havea 24-inch or larger cupola, you 


As a demonstrating or test cupola it has no equal. can't afford to be without the Economical. 


Will melt heats of from 500 to 1500 lbs. with one- To reduce the cost to distant buyers, we will furnish 
half the fuel of any 24-inch cupola built. complete working drawings, specifications and 
castings. 


ORR & LOCKETT BENCHES 
with Patent Locking System 


Master Keys Not Needed 





Each pupil has his own key and has access to his own drawer, 
but he cannot remove it from the bench and get tools from the 
drawer below. The teacher can open and remove any drawer 
or lock the whole system to the exclusion of all individual keys. 
In addition to the special locking feature, the drawers in this 
bench are made large enough to accommodate all the tools and ma- 





terial needed by the student. This saves running about after 
tools and eliminates the need of special lockers. We also make 
a full line of the regular style benches at a wide range of prices. 


No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 


Wells’ Manual Training : 
Lathe with Underdrive ta, 


Under the Bed of each Lathe is a section of shafting 
that runs in boxes supported by hangers which are 
cast solid with the lathe legs. The boxes have ver- 
tical adjustment and horizontal swivel, making it 
easy to set up a row of lathes and keep the several sections 
of shafting in alignment. 


When several lathes are set up in a row, we furnish 
Flexible Noiseless Couplings for connecting the ends 
of the shafts. You avoid the difficulties of using a rigid 
shafi—it is easier to set the lathes up and the shaft is less 
liable to bind. This lathe comes set up ready for use as 
shown in illustration. 


Built by skilled workmen and of the best material, 
this lathe gives more service and less trouble than any on 
the market. 


We can furnish everything necessary for either Woodwork or Machine Shops, Foundry or Forge 
Shops, including Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Belting, Motors, and all of the Machinery, Benches, etc. 


Our engineers are experienced in installing machine shops, foundries, etc., and we will gladly 
give you the benefit of their experience in laying out your Manual Training shops. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Randolph St. 


14-16 W. ()RR & [OCKETI 
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You are doing yourself and your 
taxpayers an injustice if you buy 
blackboards without writing us for 
quotations on 


Our Natural Slate Blackboards 


We have a booklet that shows how to specify, 
how to judge and how to install blackboards. 
A copy is yours; free for the asking. 

Write for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
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Give Us a Chance to Help YOU 


If you want a blackboard that is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction — that is absolutely water- 
proof — that will not warp, peel or crack — 
that will last as long as the building itself. 


GARBONALL 


does that 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


1710 W. Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


Guarantees It 
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WRITE FOR COPY 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


Let us tell you what the Architect, the Contractor, the Superintendent 
and the School Board say about it. 
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Highest Quality 
Woodworking Machinery 





If interested in BLACKBOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your schoo! rooms, 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO,., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8. BANGOR, PENNA. 
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In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. Each 
CRESCENT jointer has safety guard. You can have the machine equipped with 
the CRESCENT 





Safety head at a 


light additional 
cae The safety Type “B”" Universal with Double Arbors 


head eliminates the 


ae = Tannewitz Machines Guarantee Durability, i 

accident to the oper- . a : 

ator of a jointer. Smooth Running Qualities and Extreme i 

Th CRESCENT fety head is 3 
quentie, esnventent = aenente, and Accuracy. If you want the best compare } 
nana vespalbenseranel Gere Tannewitz Machines with other makes. . 


the knives, something not found on 
all safety heads. Find out all about 


these features. Ask for our cata- CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
log describing band saws, saw ta- 
les, sh »Jol , variet d 
workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, nesane dnb Gelventah Gus ‘wastent. Tannew itz Works 
The Crescent Machine Co., 318 Front Ave., N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





No. 6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO, U. S.A. 
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The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 2) an . 


and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taker. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Aageles. 


AT-LINK, LINK’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®se, 


We can furnish the best teachers available. We handle Superintendents, Principals, and 
Specialists. Our service to schools is free. Try us. Write us to-day. 


Registration Free No Position, No Pay 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU fhienica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. Dimmitt, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO : 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°.2"> 
Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 


TOP IAS Eee 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





12 Roberts St t 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ~ “°’*'Farco, &. v. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 


west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 


High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg, 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY u. mctean, A’L. Robertson 


204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘ Teaching as a Business”’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane, Washington, Boise, idaho 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU s'vcs*% 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Furnishes teachers of all grades and subjects. 


We have served numerous leading 
educators and school employers. 


Teachers of Agriculture a specialty. 


Write for particulars. J. RICHMOND, Manager. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first class teachers in 
all lines, we solicit a share of your patronage for1912. Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 E. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau (Geo. 7. Palmer 


Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you a square deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 
OF BOSTON 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boylston Street, 


pene Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
oyers. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23rn0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN CW 

f i d tell : 

you about them cc MM AMME™ Succ toreconimends tenches 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Banveen, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Also recommend Athletic 
Coaches who can teach academic 
subjects. The University of Wis- 
consin took eight of ourmen. More 
than a third of the State Universi- 
ties selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Mar. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
COMMERCIAL BRANCHE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


We supply 
EXCLUSIVELY 
teachers of 


WE WANT QUALIFIED TEACHERS for every 
department of school work, from Kinder- 


; pe page carten to the University, throughout the 
COLA AOA MAUL TEN Ta] Ted 8 ces eases deine vsti 
- an e 00) cla. esirin, u 
VITa o ACC ER TCA ica ROE) teachers should write us 


WM. BUFFER, A.B., Manager 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 


OE. a 
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WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 





Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAND RAPIDS QUALITY 


SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 


The Recognized and Dependable 
Equipment For All Departments 


























No. 426 Table with Stoves 


Benches--Domestic Science Tables--Laboratory 
Furniture--Drawing Tables--Wall Cases-- 
Tool Cabinets --Special Furniture 


We have departments for developing and designing 
Special Furniture involving your own ideas 


May We Send Catalogs? 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW Co. 
1428 Front Ave., N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








“PEERLESS” 


Laboratory Furniture 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The PEERLESS Line of Tables and Cases 
Excel in Construction and Finish. 


Allow us to Estimate on your New Equipment. 


Our Factory is Prepared to Deliver Large Orders Promptly, 
at Attractive Prices. 


Illustration Shows the Virginian Drawing Table. 


The B. K. Elliott Company 


No. 108 Sixth Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Perfection Work Bench 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 


We are prepared to furnish entire equipments for 
any school or manual training department. Before you 
buy your fall equipment get our catalog ‘Industrial 
School Appliances.” 











Our Perfection Work Bench is now used in hundreds 
of schools throughout the country. It is fitted with either 
steel rack or continuous screw side Vise, Steel Dog and 
Bench Stop. Can also be fitted with tail Vise. 


Write for our prices and descriptions of Manual 


Training Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, 
Tools, Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


180 Nims Street 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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WATCH US GROW 


The first five months of 1912 show an increase of 423% 
over the same months of 1911. 

We are now turning out Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers at the rate of a 
million and a half a month, and have the factory facilities to double this quantity. 


Such cities as New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, and Louis- 
ville use these covers. 








The reasons why — 
A perfect fit. 
Glue that holds. 
An absolutely unbroken surface. 


Wear guaranteed for one school year. 
Moderate price. 


Prompt delivery of orders. 





THE NEATFIT- ADJUSTABLE 






Send your orders to us. 










We shall be pleased to send you samples and prices at your request 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 








Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 
promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 
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Adjustable Window Shades.... Drinking Fountains .......... | Motion Picture Machines...... 
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Classified Adbertisements 


The rate of advertising per insertion 
under this heading is 20 cents per line 
of six words. 5% discount on inser- 
tions of three months or more. Payable | 
only in advance with order. 





For Sale. 


One of the oldest, most conservative and 
best paying Teachers’ Agencies in the 
southwest. Established twenty years; 
select clientele. Present manager not able 
to give it personal attention. Will sell en- 
tire or part interest with active manage- 
ment to competent, reliable person. Ad- 
dress Teachers’ Agency, care School Board 
Journal. 


“Mclntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns * | 


he be 3 “ a one 
2 ~ » as — a el 
EO ES ait a 


THE COLLEGE BENCH 
LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet 
the demand for a high grade school 
lantern which is interchangeable for 
Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 

It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- 
tee, and 36 years’ experience (we 
build nothing but lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet “Projec- 
tion Pointers'’ which is sent on 
Our catalog is free—write 





request. 
for it. 


Mcintosh Stereoptican Company 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 
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WATER COLORS 
The First and still the Best. 


DRAWING BOOKS 
Practical, Progressive, Educational 


Bis 


CRAYONEX 
The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 


Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY. 
NewYork, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas. 





GLOBES 
$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
slightly different from cut, 
but well worth twice the 
price—82 for coppered 
Stand. 
$10 for a lock case set eight 
maps—8?7 for case of 4. 
Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 


L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY 
Kilbourn, Wis. 





HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 


School Desks and Opera Chairs 


Good Service os Right Prices 
W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY,'N. Y. 
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Schoolroom Humor 


Copyright, 1911, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark in 
United States Patent Office, 


Entered as Second Olass Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture and sanitation, and related topics 
are solicited. navailable material will be promptly returned. Contributions should 
be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accompanied by stamps. Open 
letters to the editor must in all cases contain name and address of writer (not 
necessarily for publication) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, $1.85. Foreign, 
$1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that a large majority of our subscrib- 
ers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration of their subscription so 
that their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on every 
wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance must reach our 


Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
paid to date. 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


s Obtained through the use of 
Y The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 


We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on a trial order. 

1 his coupes and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH., and receive 
free sample and information. 


Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25,1910 Address 


This cut one-quarter actual size 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. ; 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly 
break the lead. ; 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. ; 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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BUY scissors and shears 

that bear the trade 
mark ‘‘Keen Kutter.” Thatisa 
positive guarantee that edges are 
sharp, ae are tight, that satis- 
faction and /ong service are assured. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are the finest produced. Go to the 
dealer who sells this famous 
make. Do not trust to goods 
that merely ‘‘look all right.” 
Your protection isthe ‘Keen Kutter” 
trade mark, which means perfect 


Scissors or your money back from 
the dealer without an argument. 


“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 


—E. C. Simm 
Trade Mark Registered. 


All up-to-date dealers 
will be glad to 
show them or get 
them for you. 
Simmons 
Hardware Co., Ine. 


St. Louls an 
New York, U.S. x 
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S the best 

Fire Escape 
in the world 
too good for 
you or the 
children in 
your care? If 
not then tell 
your School 
Board about 
the 


Kiker Bender 
Ihe Spit Slide 


in use all over 
the U.S. 


Covered with 8 
Patents 








Write for Catalogue 


Dow Wire & Iron Works, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 
URINALS :: CLOSETS 


Omega Slate Co. 


Bangor, Pa. Easton, Pa. 
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Ideal Story- 
Telling Readers 


The Progressive 
Road to Reading 


These readers hold the child’s eager attention, 
give him a real love for good reading and store his 
mind with the classics of child literature, — the 
fables, myths, fairy tales and legends that have 
endured the test of time. 





In Book One there are the fascinating animal stories 
that all children love; Books Two and Three contain 
the delightful myths and legends that are the foundation of 
much of our literature; in Book Four are stories of adven- 
ture and heroism from the best literature of many countries. 
Stories like these counteract the lure of trashy tales and im- 
plant a taste for worth-while reading. 





Recently adopted as basal series in 


Minneapolis, Providence and Richmond 


Book One, 32c; Book Two, 40c; Book Three, 48c; 
Book Four, 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 










Introductory American History 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 
and ELBERT J. BENTON 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


























A new book for the sixth grade based on the 
recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association. The purpose of the 
book is to teach pupils that our civilization had its 
beginnings far back in the history of the Old World, 
and to enable them to think of our country in its true 
historical setting. About two thirds of the book are 
given this introductory history, and the remainder 
to the period of discovery and exploration. About 280 
pages, with maps and illustrations. 


Health in Home and Town 


By BERTHA M. BROWN 


Author of *‘Good Health for Girls and Boys’’ 


This book continues the course begun in ‘‘Good 
Health for Girls and Boys.” Its purpose is to em- 
phasize the importance of sanitary surroundings in 
home and town, and to teach pupils while in school the 
principles that underlie attractive and healthful home 
making. Illustrated. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 











THE STATE 
OF 
MONTANA, 
on June 25th, 
adopted 
THE 
WENTWORTH- 
SMITH 
ARITHMETICS 


for use in all the 
public schools of 
the State. 


THE CITY 
OF 
BALTIMORE 
has also just 
adopted these 
books for exclu- 
sive use in the 


publie schools. 
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H) ‘Pe GINN AND COMPANY 


é ++ Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus SanFrancisco 





Readers That Are Readers! 


The New 


are weicomed by all progressive educators. 


Careful Grading; Interest; New Material; Choice 
Selections; Sensible Treatment 


Superintendents and Reading Supervisors should 
see these books before making adoptions for the 


Correspondence Solicited 
Let us tell you more about these books 


We publish a complete list of texts for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


The Macmillan Company 
Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago 


Boston New York Dallas San Francisco 
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The welcome given the Went- 


worth-Smith Arithmetics through- 





out the country at the time of their 
publication was extremely gratify- 
ing; since then their record has 
been a remarkable one. 


WHY? 


They work on solid ground, 
combining the best of the old 
with the best of the new. 





They stand for sound scholar- 
ship and sound methods. 


They are strong in develop- 
ment work. 


They contain fresh and inter- 
esting material and problems. 


They develop accuracy and 
rapidity. 


They are teachable throughout. 





American School Readers 





They meet every test of 


year. 
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CAN THE ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT OF A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM SERVE AS A LABORATORY FOR THE 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN? 


By G. E. WULFING. Director Industrial Education, Gary, Ind. 


Before attempting to answer this question I 
would like to define my position on vocational 
training. A vocation is any business, trade, 
profession or calling, followed as a means of 
a livelihood. Vocational work in the school is 
simply training for a vocation. My notion is 
that all school work should have as one aim, 
vocational efficiency. I would not advocate 
giving all the pupil’s time to training for some 
definite and perhaps narrow calling or trade. 
1 would advocate rather that whatever the 
school occupation, it should contribute some- 
thing to the child’s future ability to choose 
and follow successfully some vocation. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the advisability of vocational work in the pub- 
lic schools. The subject has been widely dis- 
cussed. Great educators have passed favorably 
on the subject. The question is not so much 
one of advisability as one of ways and means; 
the question of the transition from our purely 
cultural school for the book-minded few to 
the practical utility school for the masses, 
which the compulsory school law has made our 
duty to provide. With the great mass of people 
the question of vocation is the paramount one 
and they are demanding that the schools help 
their children in preparing for the problem of 
bread and butter. Manufacturers and employ- 
ers are demanding from their employes that 
standard of intelligence which comes from ac- 
tual contact with real things and conditions. 
They do not object to the pursuit of the purely 
cultural subjects so much, but they insist that 
science and the industrial and commercial sub- 
jects count so much more in the training for 
cfiiciency. These demands are to a certain ex- 
tent prompted by selfish motives, but they must 
receive consideration. 

The School and Everyday Life. 

Teachers themselves have begun to realize 
that school work need not be entirely divorced 
from any thought of utility to give it cultural 
value. They have to admit that a course in 
stenography and commercial law and practices 
offers great possibilities in mind, growth and 
mental discipline. They are alive to the fact 
that the sciences are of great educational value, 
developing keen observation, methodical think- 
ing and a deep insight into the world of nature 
in which one is to live. They tell us that 
through the motor activities of the child he re- 
ccives his most intense mental impressions. 

The vocational activities are assuming their 
rightful place in the public schools. 

The criticism is often made that our school 
work is lifeless; that it is passive, and that our 
pupils drag through school, developing a habit 
of idleness and indisposition. In too many 
places this is true, but the trouble is not so 
much with the subject matter as with the in- 
dividuality of the teacher, or with the general 
organization of the school. It is absolutely es 
sential that our schools be organized in a way 
that will promote freedom, individuality, in- 
itiative and industry. There must be less of 


If the 


restraint, and of restrictive discipline. 


[Editor’s Note—Much progress has been made 
in the Gary schools. Mr 
an exponent of splendid id 
worked out with much succ Under his di- 
rection a boy testing coal school use has 
epplied his experience in working for a coke 
plant to bring him a promotion over several 
university graduates. | 


Wulfing stands as 
which are being 





school is to prepare for life, the child must be- 
gin in school the problem of living. 

In utilizing the school plant as a laboratory 
for vocational training, it is first essential that 
we recognize the fact that the school is intend- 
ed for the pupil and that the program must be 
arranged accordingly. We must break away 
from the habit we have of setting a standard 
to which all pupils must measure, or a definite 
course which all must follow. We must have a 
flexible program. There must be more freedom 
in election. The boy who has absolutely no 
taste for books must not be compelled to meas- 
ure up to the same standard with the book 
worm. It would be just as reasonable for the 
boy of great physical activity and industrial 
bent to set the standard for the boy of books. 
Less attention should be given to classifying 
pupils, or at least a different basis of classifying 
should be used and more time given to the 
classifying of subject matter and of teachers. 
The program should be so arranged that a pupil 
could give extra time to a subject in which he 
wishes to specialize. The program should allow 
the pupil to discontinue any subject in which he 
is making no progress and in lieu of it to spend 
his time where it would be of more profit and 
interest to him. 

If the school plant is to be a laboratory for 
school work we should see to it that no one is 
employed on the school premises who is not 
clean enough in personal habits and possessed 
of enough intelligence to be a teacher in his or 
her line of work. 
teachers. 


I would use these people as 
There is not a line of work around 
the school plant that can not be made the basis 
of most valuable occupation. We will consider 
the different lines of work separately. 

School Supply Handling. 

First in the purchase, care and distribution 
of supplies for the school we have a most valu- 
able laboratory for arithmetic, English and 
clerical practices, the use of which should not 
be neglected. The person in charge should be 
a teacher. Purchasing supplies, the consulting 
of catalogs, the comparing of prices, judging 
the quality of goods, taking bids from dealers, 
estimating costs, etc., give occupation, the value 
of which can not be questioned. The corre 
spondence involved and the billing out of sup- 
plies to be distributed would give excellent 
practice in writing and English. The actual 
practice in the store room of handling mate 
rials, keeping them in order and properly priced 


» 


and tabulated would give valuable experiences 
to any one wishing to take up mercantile or 
clerical work. 

The opportunity of pupil responsibility, so 
woefully lacking in our public schools, is here 
given a chance to be exercised. The item of 
dealing with real things and feeling the respon- 
sibility of doing things right would add the 
very desirable element of seriousness to a 
child’s work. A great deal of this work could 
be done by the grade pupils while the more 
difficult bookkeeping should be done by the 
pupils of the commercial department. The 
item of expense for this line of work would be 
practically nothing as the supplies are cared for 
at an expense under any arrangement. 

The school has no right to offer to the publie 
a product from its commercial department 
In the 
administration of the school we have a most ex- 
cellent laboratory for clerical and commercial 
work. The school correspondence as a basis for 
practice in stenography; the bookkeeping, the 
filing of correspondence of documents and the 
making of office reports should be up to the 
commercial department. ‘The ordinary office 
force should be at least assistant teachers. Here 
again there is no added expense. And should 
it be expensive, the efficiency of the training 
would justify the cost. It is the logical labora- 
tory for penmanship, English and commercial 
practices. 


which it could not use in its own plant. 


Laboratory vs. Practice. 

In the teaching of the sciences a laboratory 
is considered indispensable. School boards 
spend large sums of money to secure well 
equipped laboratories, and the progressiveness 
of a school is often judged by the character of 
the apparatus in use. The outfit is used to 
demonstrate a well defined and_ theoretical 
course of study. Too often the child is never 
allowed to leave this prescribed course of set 
experiments with the conventional apparatus to 
inquire into materials and conditions near at 
hand. 

I would suggest that often the school plant 
can be made to do service of great value to the 
pupil. As an illustration, I will mention the 
testing of coal and building materials; the ex- 
amination of milk and other foodstuffs used in 
the domestic science department and in the 
school cafe. The school lawn and the landscape 
gardening which every school should have 
should be a laboratory for nature study. 

The sanitation of the school is one in which 
the pupils should be more intimately acquaint- 
ed. As a rule it receives no attention whatever 
on the part of the pupil. In this connection I 
would like to suggest that the care of the build- 
ing offers a line of laboratory work which could 
be used to most excellent advantage. The 
standard of janitor work should be far above 
what we generally find in the average school. 
The man at the head should be an expert in san- 
itation. He should be a high priced man. His 
personal habits should be above reproach, and 
he should be a patient and 
teacher. Pupils should work with him and he 
should teach them the modern heating systems 
and heat regulation. He should teach them the 
elements of sanitation and ventilation. 

Pupils should be given a room to be kept 
clean and in a sanitary condition, and when an 
established standard had been attained, should 
be paid for work accomplished. A schedule of 
pay could easily be established, and definite 
work allotted to each pupil, with hours and con- 

(Conoluded on Page 40) 
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THE REBIRTH OF THE N. E. A. 


By THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Providence, R. I. 


The words of the Great Teacher, “Ye must 
be born again,” are of universal application. 
Men and the institutions of men never come 
into their own on a fair comprehension of their 
mission at the first. There is always needed a 
new foree, a new ideal, a new organism to meet 
new conditions, the conservative, marking time, 
and the progressive, making history, are the 
types of the singular and plural births in so- 
ciety. “New times demand new measures and 
new men.” 

Crises in institutions and nations are hours 
of rebirth and men are newly born to under- 
siand their issues and direct their forces. A 
new nation was born at Philadelphia in 1776. 
It was reborn in the crucial struggle, with 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois as the most per- 
suasive guiding spirit. A greater nation waits 
its rebirth in the pangs of a new progressive 
force that shall reconstruct, reform and purify 
and make us a government of, for and by the 
people, that the Great Republic may not per- 
ish from the earth. 

In the city of Philadelphia, August, 1857, a 
small company of earnest teachers of New Eng- 
land, the middle and central western states, or- 
ganized the National Teachers’ Association, “to 
clevate the character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of popular education in the United 
States.’ The American Institute of Instruction 
was twenty-seven years old and the oldest nor- 
mal school was eighteen. “The little red school- 
house” in the east and the log cabin school in 
the central west were the prevailing types of 
American school architecture, wherein persons 
of little learning and no professional training 
essayed to teach what the elementary textbooks 
of arithmetic, geography, grammar and spell- 
ing held within their covers. 


The Beginnings. 

This was the primary period of American ed- 
ucation. Thirteen years later at Cleveland, the 
name became “The National Educational As- 
sociation,” which it held until 1907, when by 
act of congress, its charter name became “The 
National Education Association of the United 
States.’ The changes in the name were impor- 
tant, but of little worth compared with the de- 
velopment of the association in its strycture, 
functions and work. 

Today, after fifty-five years of life, and on the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting, the National Ed- 
ucation Association is the most influential or- 
ganization of its kind among civilized nations. 
Its possible teaching constituency is at least 
three-quarters of a million persons. The 
breadth of its work includes all grades from 
the kindergarten through the university. There 
is no educational question too minute for its 
consideration; none too philosophic for its so- 
lution. Its various departments, including its 
crowning glory, the National Council of Edu- 
cation, individualize, differentiate and specialize 
educational studies and focalize professional 
forces. Its methods of procedure are democratic 
and progressive, while its influence outruns its 
years, and makes it at this anniversary, the most 
potent agency in the educational world, repre- 


| Kditor’s Note—Mr. Bicknell, president of 
the National Education Association in 1884, 
Stands today as the most picturesque figure in 
the life and evolution of that body. This his- 
toric address is reproduced here to emphasize 
the importance of the Chicago meeting and to 
point to the changes which have come during 
the past twenty-five years. Mr. Bicknell’s state- 
ment on the Chicago meeting appears on an- 
other page of this issue. | 





senting as it does the great democracy of the 
common school teaching fraternity. 

My topic, “The Rebirth of the Association in 
1884,” assumes much, but my time limit com- 
pels me to address myself briefly to certain 
great changes in the association methods, pur- 
poses and work, consequent upon that historic 
meeting, leaving its history to other and more 
impersonal critics and historians, These 
changes seemed at the time so important and 
fundamental, that they were at once adopted, 
and have since become permanent in the struc- 
ture of the great organization. 


The Sectional Idea. 

The first principle of essential value estab- 
lished was the unity and solidarity of the teach- 
ers and teaching forces of the United States. 
The National Association is a fact as well as a 
name, binding in one the educators of all grades 
and all localities, north, south, east and west, in 
one composite body. It may seem to you today 
a singular state of the educational mind of a 
generation ago, when I tell you, that it was 
then seriously proposed—in view of the meager 
attendance and apparently small influence of 
the national body—to abandon the N. E. A. 
end to form three sectional associations, out- 
side of New England, which had the American 
Institute of Instruction, then a half century 
old. It was thought that the middle states and 
New England had such a homogeneity in their 
history and educational traditions that their 
educators would rally about the,old standards 
of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Francis 
Wayland, George B. Emerson and those of earl- 
ier but most progressive school, and make the 
old institute their rallying point. 

The second association was to include the 
states of the Mississippi valley, with the West- 
ern Teachers’ College of 1831, of Cincinnati, 
as the basis of union. 

The third educational body was to include all 
the states south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The fourth was to include the Mountain and 
Pacific states. 

As supplementary to this geographical divi- 
sion of the workers, it is proposed to hold, once 
in three or four years, a union or a national 
educational congress of the four sectional 
bodies, in order that the sentiment of unity 
and solidarity might be preserved. 


The National Idea. 

The Madison meeting set forever at rest the 
question of sectional jealousies and _ rivalries, 
and was as complete a solvent of educational 
separation as was the civil war of the doctrine 


of state secession. The National Education 
vy 


Association became a nation-wide institution in 
1884. 

The principle of national unity in education 
as the basis of democratic institutions was most 
emphatically illustrated and enforced at Madi- 
son in the broader scope given to. association 
work—a principle which has been recognized in 
an expanding measure in all the subsequent his- 
tory of the N. E. A. To illustrate, temperance 
in school education was advocated by Miss 
Frances E. Willard. The education of the 
negro to become a vital factor in the future de- 
velopment of both races was discussed by three 
negro advocates of the south, one of whom was 
Booker T. Washington, who made his maiden 
education speech at Madison. The Indian was 
the theme of General S. C. Armstrong, General 
Pratt and others. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
opened the great question of the training of the 
defective classes by an able symposium on the 
education of deaf mutes. Education in the 
Southland was presented ably and eloquently by 
Dr. Bingham and Dr. Mayo; Citizenship, the 
great asset of American Education, by Dr. 
Curry, general agent of the Peabody fund. 

The new education, then coming to the front, 
had a distinguished advocate in Colonel F. W. 
Parker. These kindred topics lifted the asso- 
ciation out of the ruts of conventionalism and 
sent it along the highway of human thought 
and progress. 

Perhaps the most marked feature of broader 
and clearer educational vision at Madison was 
seen in an educational exposition in the state 
capital, under the direction of Dr. James H. 
Smart of Indiana, the first and only exhibit 
ever made by the association, arranged under 
tive departments: 

I. Industrial and Technical Education. 
II. State Exhibits of Common School 


Work. 

I1t. Art. 

LV. Special Exhibits as Ward’s Museum of 
Rochester. 


V. Kindergarten. 

Dr. William T. Harris, chairman of com- 
mittees, reporting on the exposition as a whole, 
wrote: “In extent and completeness the Madi- 
son exhibit challenged comparison with the cen- 
tennial educational display at Philadelphia.” 
“Expectations, though large, were more than 
realized.” “The rooms of the display were 
thronged from the very beginning.” “One can- 
not inculeate the influence of it for good.” 
“The thousands who studied these exhibits 
went home impressed with the paramount im- 
portance of the claims of the new education and 
with a vivid idea of its appliances.” “It only 
remains to say that the exposition was a grand 
success in all its departments and formed a 
very important feature in the greatest educa- 
tional gathering ever held in this country.” 

Finances. 

For the first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation, the officers and members were confront- 
ed with a strange experience in dealing with 
new financial problems. For twenty-three 
years “Debt, debt, debt” had been the ery of 
the treasury, and at the last meeting of the 
association at Saratoga Springs, a deficit of 
$1,200 faced the members, only half of which 
had been wiped out when I took the presidency. 
Now, at Madison, with debts all paid, the asso- 
ciation had fallen heir to a substantial sum 
approximating $5,000. Suddenly and by magic, 
the N. E. A. was transferred from a condition 
of poverty and indebtedness to that of independ- 
ence and bond-holding. Instead of a problem 
of debt-paying, the association faced one of 
money-investing. Surely here was a new de- 
parture, a phase of the new education most de- 
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voutly to be grateful for. Philosophy is good, 
philosophy with a good bank account is far 
better. Art and science are essential to prog- 
ress, but the science of investing earnings and 
the art of cutting coupons are essentials to 
life. 

The fund of $3,000 began in 1884, has grown 
in the twenty-eight years to nearly $200,000. 
So vital is the matter of finance to the N. E. A. 
that I see the necessity of a prompt enlarge- 
ment of the invested fund to a million dollars, 
and a campaign for its raising should be be- 
gun at this meeting and made a fitting supple- 
ment as well as complement of a half century 
of work. Such a fund would afford an income 
sufficient to carry on the great work of the de- 
partments and the general association and re- 
sieve the membership of the annual tax of two 
dollars a year. The expense of attendance at 
the association is a sufficient tax on the mem- 
bers and provision should be made at this meet- 
ing for a speedy removal of the two dollar fee. 
A capable financial secretary could easily raise 
the fund of the N. E. A. to a million dollars 
and place it on a sound financial footing. In a 
great association nothing contributes the ele- 
ments of independence, loyalty and progress so 
completely as an adequate treasury and a good 
bank account. For the advance of such a meas- 
ure, “My hat is in the ring.” 

The Evolution. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, who though absent in per- 
son, is our great leader still, states in his his- 
torical review of the association, and his esti- 
mate of the value of forces, that the members in 
attendance constitute one-half the value of the 
meetings, in social, educational and _ inspira- 
tional ways. Prior to 1884, the annual meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. seldom exceeded three hun- 
dred members, and in some cases, not half that 
number. The first meeting recorded an attend- 
ance of forty-three persons, including two 
women, who were not allowed membership in 
those early, barbaric days. By a conservative 
estimate, more than 7,000 persons participated 
in the benefits of the Madison meeting—a num- 
ber considerably in excess of the total attend- 
ance of all previous meetings of the N. E. A. 

Since that date, few have been smaller ‘in 
numbers, while at the Boston meeting appeared 
the immense enrollment of 36,000 members—a 
marvelous figure as to numbers and values, The 
total attendance since 1884 is estimated at 250,- 
000, while the twenty-three previous meetings 
did not exceed 6,000 persons. On the basis of 
estimated attendance merely, the meetings since 
1884 have been forty times greater in poten- 
tiality than those preceding, but this is a low 
estimate, inasmuch as multiples have an in- 
creasing kinetic force in a geometric ratio. It 
is safe to assume that today the great body of 
American teachers, absent from this meeting, 
are conscious of its convocation, and are con- 
sciously or unconsciously moved by the spirits 
which issue from the national press and are 
flashed by the wires over this and other lands. 
Madison set a new standard of. attendance and 
values and its excelsior spirit still survives in 
the annual meetings in increasing values. 

One of the most valuable assets of the asso- 
ciation is its business policy inherited from 
1884. Prior to that time the association was 
conducted on the Laissez faire doctrine and a 
“go-as-you-please” policy. Great men or great 
businesses don’t succeed on either of those lines. 
Organization is the law of development and 
educators have been slow to recognize the prin- 
ciple. The first move, made in the 1884 cam- 


paign, was to secure a state manager in every 
state in the country. ‘These men and women 
were the eyes, hand and feet of the executive 
in all the important matters relating to each 
state, such as the distribution of information, 
awakening interest, enlistment of the press and 
all other matters which served the interests of 
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the N. E. A. We called them general managers 
in 1884. You name them state directors. 


The newspaper press of the country was or- 
ganized under a national press manager and an 
honest use was made of the material. 


The railroads were under the direction of able 
railroad managers. I notice that at this meet- 
ing the N. E. A. is under the management of 
the railroads. In 1884 the railroads published 
and distributed about a million circulars and 
booklets relating to the meeting and its at- 
tractive adjuncts, at a cost to the several lines 
traversing the great northwest, of about $5,000. 


Business plans, organization, directive force 
were first put in active service in 1884. The 
immense significance of women’s work in educa- 
tion was recognized for the first time, in any 
adequate way, in 1884. Two women were elect- 
ed as vice-presidents and six were added to the 
board of counsellors, now directors. The names 
of twenty-three women educators are recorded 
as speakers or officers of the N. E. A., and for 
the first time in the history of this body, a lady 
teacher presided over one of its most important 
meetings, in the person of Miss Sarah E. Doyle, 
of Providence, R. I., to whom the president 
committed the official gavel, in recognition of 
the equality of men and women in the educa- 
tional world at least—the president himself be- 
ing a firm believer in the equality of rights of 
men and women in all departments of the 
world’s work. 


The Program. 


Another contribution of 1884 was the splen- 
did social and human side of the program, and 
the interchange of state-wide, sectional and na- 
tional courtesies and fellowships. Not only did 
the men and women of the east and the west, 
the north and the south, come into personal re- 
lations and acquaintance at Madison, as never 
before, but the men and women of New Eng- 
land, of the east and the south, saw for the 
first time the grandeur and nobility of the cen- 
tral west and the northwest, the magnificence 
of the mountain regions and the unsurpassed 
beauties and grandeur of the Pacific slope, 
while on the other hand, the west sent her sons 
and daughters to the east to study the his- 
toric past of the old thirteen and to sniff the 
cool vacation breezes of the Atlantic slope. 
Anglo-Saxon, Celt, Caucasian, Ethiopian, In- 
dian, Mongolian, mingled as brethren in the 
unifying and race-erasing influences of a high 
educational idealism and the elevating power of 
a great professional enthusiasm. The spirit of 
Christian democracy ruled the occasion from 
first to last and partisan politics found no place 
or part in the N. E. A. The president refused 


‘a unanimous nomination generously offered by 


the committee, through the hands of Dr. Will- 
iam T. Harris, and received with applause by 
the great convention, and it was only after much 
persuasion, that Dr. Louis F. Soldan, the mod- 
est but eminent and scholarly superintendent 
of schools of St. Louis, consented to assume the 
large responsibility of the office. Political 
methods in the selection of the leading officers 
were not the outcome of the Madison meeting. 
Personal ambitions and partisan thimble-rig- 
ging were silenced in the presence of the great 
personalities, the great inspirations and the 
amazing possibilities made apparent at this his- 
toric meeting. Men and women felt the co- 
hesive force of unity in a great cause, and the 
divisive force of personal ambition was of 
necessity banished from thought and act. The 
sublimity of a great cause thwarted individual 
conceits, and the presence of the matchless 
womanhood of Frances E. Willard, May Wright 
Sewall and Clara E. Conway, and the grand 
manhood of Josiah L. Pickard, Emerson E. 
White, Albert G. Lane, George Howland, John 
D. Philbrick, J. L. M. Curry, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and William Torrey Harris made 


lesser men humble and docile, as are the lesser 
Alps in the presence of Mount Blanc. 
New Ideals. 

There is another and possibly a still larger 
consideration that received its great momentum 
at Madison, proceeding from the new sensation 
of great strength, both numerical and financial, 
and that was the spirit and initiative of large 
plans and undertakings—new ideals. I have not 
time to enumerate those launched in 1884 and 
since, but it is safe to state that the association 
came into a realization and possession of its 
larger self, and a fuller self-consciousness, and 
growing out of that enlargement, it has fulfilled 
the Virgilian adage, “Possunt quia posse 
videntur.” It is on this principle that all 
growth and progress proceeds, and the associa- 
tion will continue its growth so long as it 
seeks new and larger fields of work and flinches 
not in the presence of mountains of labor. 

Sidney Laurier, the great poet of the south- 
land, in “The Psalm of the West,” sings of the 
time when 

“Science be known as the sense making love 

to the All, 

And Love be known as the marriage of man 

with the All— 

Till Science to knowing the Highest shall 

lovingly turn, 

Till Art to loving the Highest shall con- 

sciously own, 

Till Science to Art, as a man to a woman 

shall yearn— 

Then Morn!” 

This, it seems to me, was the philosophic out- 
come of the new birth at Madison, the up- 
springing of a great body of educators to the 
new visions of Duty, the realization of great 
tasks to be done, and the consciousness of a new 
spirit to enter upon the work of doing, and so 
long as the association shall hold its ultimate in 

“Far off Divine events, 

Toward which the whole creation moves,” 
its great mission cannot end. Today, great 
questions loom up before the seers in the edu- 
cational watch-towers. On the professional and 
administrative side, we have the need of a de- 
partment of education in the United States 
government, side by side with those of agricul- 
ture, state, war and navy, as in France, Ger- 
many and other foreign countries. Education 
must be officially recognized as the force that 
makes and protects a republic, and is superior 
to armies and navies. We must demand that 
talent and training for teaching are not limit- 
ed by sex lines and that the rewards of labor 
are increased by quality, and not by the cut of 
the garment or the dress of the hair. 

The Future. 

The time has fully come, so it seems to me, 
that our profession shall have a titular recogni- 
tion in honors and degrees as do other learned 
bodies. A four years’ course of liberal studies 
in a normal school are certainly the equivalent 
of a four years’ college course, half of which 
may be devoted to ball and boat. We should 
give to the normal graduates the titles, that 
labor and scholarship have rightly earned, as 
do the colleges, and our great fraternity will 
never come into its own, educationally, socially, 
financially, morally until graduating degrees 
are granted by all first grade normal schools 
and colleges. 

A word on another point and I am done. In 
1884, a committee was appointed to plan for an 
international council of education, but the coun- 
cil has never materialized. At Boston, in 1910, 
it was my pleasure to present a new resolution 
in favor of such a council, and it was unani- 
mously endorsed by this association. The first 
meeting of that committee was held today, and 
the first steps have been taken towards bring- 
ing such a council into being—the result of a 
purpose initiated twenty-eight years ago. It is 
sincerely hoped that within a twelvemonth there 
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THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


By EDWIN G. COOLEY, Chicago, Il. 


There are two propositions upon which my 
whole argument depends. These are as fol- 
lows: 

I. The state possesses no higher treasures 
than the moral and intellectual powers of its 
youth. This applies to all classes of youth 
whether destined for the trades or the profes- 
sions. As the Germans say: “No nation can 
take and sustain a prominent place in the mod- 
ern world that fails to’ develop and utilize the 
powers and ability latent in all classes of its 
people. 

Il. “No boy or girl ought to be treated,” as 
Winston Churchill says, “merely as cheap la- 
bor. Up to eighteen years of age every boy and 
girl in the country school, as in the old days of 
apprenticeship, should be learning a trade (or 
vocation), as well as earning a living.” No 
person should be permitted to employ the boys 
or girls during these formative years without 
assuming some responsibility for their learning 
a vocation. 

I expect to show that these propositions re- 
quire the addition of a new type of school to 
our system. 

The Requirements. 

A complete school system in a modern indus- 
trial state should include: 

I. A system of elementary schools, including 
kindergartens, which covers the period from in- 
fancy and childhood up to the age of fourteen 
or fifteen. The work of these grades should be 
mainly cultural. It should include training of 
the eye as well as covering the ordinary 
academie ground in the fields of literature, 
geography, history and the three R’s. 

Il. A system of secondary schools, both 
academie and technical, for youth who ean de- 
vote more time 

(a) to their education before entering busi- 

ness or industrial life, or 

(b) to the preparation for the university. 

lif. A system of higher institutions which 
prepare for the professions, such as law, medi- 
cine, engineering, etc., and 

IV. A system of vocational continuation 
schools, part time and full time trade or tech- 
nieal schools for youth who wish—or are com- 
pelled to enter vocational life without the train- 
ing provided by the secondary schools and uni- 
versities. 

The first three classes of schools are fairly 
well provided for under our present arrange- 
ments. Doubtless improvements will be made 
in each of these with a view to bringing them 
into a closer touch with the life conditions of 
the present time. These improvements can be 
made without an overturning of the present 
School system, and should be the result of evo- 
lution rather than revolution. The work of the 
fourth class of schools is almost wholly unpro- 
vided for by our present educational system. 

Our Mistake. 

A fundamental defect in our present school 
system results from our custom of terminating 
compulsory school education at fourteen years 
of age. Everyone will admit that this is too 
early. We contribute to the support of the 
public schools on the ground that they are nec- 
essary to the perpetuation of our free institu- 
tions. We urge that a certain minimum of in- 
struction and training is indispensable as a 


|Hditor’s Note—Mr. Cooley has given the 
continuation school his undivided attention ever 
since leaving the Chicago schools. His report 
to the Commercial Club of Chicago on voca- 
tional education in Europe has just been print- 
ed and may be had for the asking. It is one of 


the most important documents published on this 
subject in some years. | 
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preparation for citizenship, and that the train- 
ing of character connected with the minimum is 
of great importance for this preparation. We 
are permitting our boys and girls to leave our 
public schools at fourteen just at the time when 
they most need guidance and instruction, just 
at the time when character building really be- 
gins, and just when they should be objects of 
special attention in our educational plans. Be- 
fore the age of fourteen the youth is too imma- 
ture to comprehend the training required by a 
citizen in a modern state. He has not the 
judgment and power of resistance of tempta- 
tions necessary for an independent life in 
modern society. Our school training, therefore, 
is not carried far enough at the present time 
te reach its real aim, to provide instruction 
and training necessary for the solution of the 
problems of everyday life. Further, the youth 
who leaves school at fourteen loses and wastes 
almost the entire results of his eight years in 
the elementary school before he is of age. 
The Continuation Idea. 

The necessity for carrying forward the school 
instruction beyond the years of compulsory at- 
tendance is becoming more and more urgent. 
The transformation of the social body, the rapid 
ttansition of our people from country life to 
city life, the development of the industries and 
commercial activities demand more from the 
school than they did in the past. 

The home has ceased to exercise the educa- 
tional power which characterized it in the past. 
It has ceased to be the workshop of the parents; 
the father and often the mother are frequently 
taken from the home by their daily work. The 
old work community of parents and growing 
children has disappeared. The great cities and 
the great industries now take the youth almost 
immediately after the completion of the elemen- 
tary school period. It is clear that great de- 
moralization will take place if the care of so- 
ciety and the state does not take the place for- 
merly occupied by the home, the parents or the 
master in the trades. 

The demands on school education are, there- 
fore, increasing with the advancing development 
of society. Life in the great cities with its 
complicated relations, the industries with their 
many demands on manual and intellectual skill, 
the new forms of business life, place everywhere 
higher demands on school knowledge and dex- 
terity than the old simpler relations did. An in- 
creasing attention to the spiritual interests dur- 
ing these years of youth must be provided if 
the life of the modern laboir is not to be ut- 
terly demoralized and degraded by the sensual 
allurements of modern city life. Naumann, a 
distinguished German writer, says: “Industrial- 
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ism will become a system of slavery if it is not 
supplemented by the education of the masses. 
Only in this way can we develop an enduring 
human civilization.” 

Our school system is an evolution. It would 
be difficult and is unnecessary to trace all of the 
steps by which man has passed from a situation 
where education was almost exclusively an af- 
fair of the home to the present time where 
nearly every phase of it, from the kindergarten 
to the university, has become an affair of the 
public and of the state. This movement has 
finally begun to affect vocational education in 
all its branches in the leading communities of 
the world. 

The Prelude. 

It was natural that the higher education de- 
manded as a preparation for the learned profes- 
sions of law and medicine should be the first to 
be provided at public expense. The home mani- 
festly can do little toward meeting this de- 
mand. However valuable the training of young 
lawyers, doctors and ministers in the office may 
be, it is insufficient to meet the wants of our 
professional classes today. The state provides, 
therefore, university departments of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, etc.; it opens hospitals for 
the practical experience demanded by the young 
physician; it recognizes the obligation of the 
state to provide adequate educational opportu- 
nities for all the professions found in modern 
society. The number of these professional 
schools is increasing every year. 

The same tendency exists in the humbler oc- 
cupations, the trades, and even in the practice of 
domestic economy in the home. Home educa- 
tion is ceasing to be able to grapple with these 
problems; even the master’s shop is now becom- 
ing inadequate where it can be appealed to at 
all. Society must take charge of the vocational 
education of all classes and not ignore the 
changes modern life has produced in the educa- 
tion furnished by the home. 


The nineteenth century has made the old ele- 
mentary school, which was often nothing but a 
reading school or a school for three R’s, a real 
educational institution for the people. As Fred- 
erich Paulsen says: “It will be the mightiest 
problem of the twentieth century to build upon 
the elementary school as a general and funda- 
mental form of school a new finishing educa- 
tional institution, or to give to the elementary 
school instruction its necessary conclusion in a 
kind of vocational high school, a school whose 
problem will be the carrying forward and mak- 
ing fruitful of the general education for voca- 
tional activity.” 

The Problem. 

The course of education for every position in 
life should include two grades: the first is the 
elementary school whose problem is—apart 
from the development of the intellectual powers 
—to provide exercises in the school arts which 
every successive instruction presupposes and 
makes use of. In a democracy this elementary 
course should be the same for all, and can be 
communicated to all divisions of the people in 
one common institution—the elementary school. 
The second grade has as its problem to advance 
the general education of the pupils according to 
the degree of existing means and powers, and to 
give real vocational education. This is true of 
the so-called learned occupations which demand 
a real scientific training as a preparation for a 
profession. This is provided by the universities, 
and the various sorts of technical and commer- 
cial colleges, and by our secondary schools. To 
be fair to all, modern conditions require an- 
other type of school which—like the other 


schools, presupposes the general training given 
(Concluded on Page 59) 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE SECOND RICHEST 
TOWN IN AMERICA 


During the second week in June, an educa- 
tional exhibit was held in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, of a highly unusual and significant char- 
acter. It was a study of a poor schoo] system 
in a new-rich town; a vivid portrayal of the 
dangers to be faced when a conservative coun- 
try village becomes a fashionable metropolitan 
suburb. 

Greenwich, Connecticut, is but one of the 
many towns within a fifty-mile radius of New 
York which have been appropriated for their 
use by wealthy families who desire a place for 
residence within easy commuting distance of 
the city. Greenwich counts among its citizens 
fifty-seven millionaires, as well as a large num- 
ber of other people who although not extremely 
wealthy would be counted as rich persons in 
any ordinary community. The total popula- 
tion of the town is about 17,000. Greenwich 
is an unusually beautiful suburban town. Its 
streets are wide and shaded with trees. Its 
land is covered with palatial residences. So far 
as official records show Greenwich is the second 
richest town in America. In property valua- 
tion per inhabitant it is surpassed only by 
Rrookline, Massachusetts. 

The change from country village to fashion- 
able town has come within the past ten years, 
together with an increase in population greater 
than ever before in the town’s history. New 
streets have been laid out, new buildings erect- 
ed, beautiful homes builded on every side. But 
the school system has remained unchanged. Un- 
til two years ago the schools of Greenwich were 
distributed among different districts, but in 
July, 1910, the district system was abolished, 
and all the schools gathered into one division 
to be administered by the local school committee 
of six members. 

The School Plant. 

The present school plant consists of nine town 
schools and thirteen country schools. Of the 
latter, one is closed and two are rented. The 
country schools are small, isolated, one-room 
buildings, poorly lighted, located often near 
stagnant water and swampy land, and quite un- 
fitted for modern educational needs. There were 
| Hditor’s Note—This report pictures a con- 
dition typical of the average American city. 
It is not true of every individual common- 
wealth. It is suggested that the reader apply 
conditions to the situation in your own city or 
town. | 
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barely enough accommodations for the school 
children of Greenwich ten years ago. No addi- 
tions were made when the increase of popula- 
tion began; and when the schools were consoli- 
dated the committee found itself burdened with 
nearly a score of little antiquated school build- 
ings into which it was supposed to fit the edu- 
cational system of a city. 

The teachers, principals, superintendent and 
school committee of Greenwich are well trained, 
conscientious workers. ‘They possess unusual 
ability. In fact, they seem to be the only thor- 
oughly up-to-date factors in the Greenwich 
schools. When they received their discouraging 
logacy—the left-overs of the district system 
they set to work at once with undiminished zeal 
to give the town appropriate and efficient serv- 
ice. They met with opposition—not active op- 
position, but rather deadening indifference on 
the part of the town itself. No interest was 
felt in textbooks or children—education was 
tiresome—Greenwich was bored. So it was that 
propositions made by the school authorities re- 
quiring the expenditure of money were ignored 
by the town. No improvements were possible; 
everything was at a deadlock. 

It was at this point—when the school com- 
mittee despaired of awakening the public con- 
science in any other way—that it appealed to 
the education division of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation to come to Greenwich and make an edu- 
cational survey of conditions. The investiga- 
tion was conducted by statistical experts of the 
Foundation, with the co-operation of the school 
committee, which furnished the data, and a spe- 
cial citizens’ committee which financed the 
campaign. With the help of the superintend- 


ent and his office force, a careful investigation 
was made of the whole situation, every class- 


room was visited, every building studied, every 
figure verified. The result was a popular edu- 
cational campaign, conducted with scientifie ae- 
curacy. 

The Exhibit. 

After all the facts were gathered an exhibit 
was held in the hall ‘of the largest grammar 
school. The greater part of the exhibit con- 
sisted of photographs showing actual conditions 
in the Greenwich schools, together with ex- 
planatory notes below. With these were shown 
illustrative charts; and placards bearing curt 
and pointed paragraphs. ‘There were a few 
touches of humor in the exhibit, but it was the 
grim facetiousness that stings. A screen of 
garbage and sewers and leaking outhouses bore 
the caption 

“Whom the Gods Wish to Destroy 

They First Prejudice Against Investigation.” 

A faculty school site was labelled 

“When schools are builded near a stagnant 

spring 

A little learning proves a dangerous thing.” 

The story of the Greenwich school situation 
as told to the people by the exhibit is briefly as 
follows: 

The result of the town’s penurious policy to- 
wards its public schools is a degree of over- 
crowding which is appalling. The schools were 
crowded ten years ago. Today they are shock- 
In one of the rural schools 
there is a class of 16 children—the graduating 
class—sitting in chairs in the front hall. This 
hall is the only entrance to the other class- 
rooms, and is used as a stere room, wash room, 


ingly overcrowded. 


cloak rooms, and for recitation purposes. More- 
ever, the hall is so small that there is not 
room enough for 16 chairs, and four of the 
children have to sit on the stairway while the 
Next year these children 
will have to walk three miles to high school. 
The high school is newly built; but already so 
overcrowded that there are classes even in the 
cellar. Yet more children are expected in the 
fall. 

Every school in town is overcrowded. 


class is in session. 


Parti- 
tions have been run down the center of the 
larger rooms, and in the same way assembly 
halls have been cut into small classrooms. 
Classes are held in entrances, in cellars, and in 
attics. Even the newest, biggest grammar 
school in town—the Havemeyer school, where 
the exhibit was held—although built to ae 





GLENVILLE SCHOOL ANNEX, GREENWICH, CONN. 
A rented building; family living upstairs until recently, The back yard is 


& sWaliy, 


BASEMENT, GLENVILLE SCHOOL, 
White marks on furnace and brick piers show where water stands, 16 inches 


deep, every winter. 
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CLASSROOM, BYRAM SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONN. 


The only light comes from small windows in the rear, crowded to suffocation 
not a square foot to put another desk. 


commodate only 500 children has an enrollment 
of 662. 

Not only are the schools overcrowded, but 
they are in many cases poorly situated. The 
school where children stand in the hall is itself 
standing in a natural sink, receiving the drain- 
age from all sides and destined permanently to 
he wet, swampy, and in every way unfitted for 
school purposes. This site was taken by the 
right of eminent domain. In another case, the 
school building is situated on low land, and 
within fifty feet are large pools of stagnant 
water. Another school has a swamp in the back 
yard. In one case the cellar is flooded every 
winter, the water sometimes 16 inches deep, so 
that the janitor finds it difficult to keep the fire 
going. In contrast to these conditions are the 
schools which have no water supply and have 
to depend for water upon the charity of the 
neighbors. 

Since Greenwich schools are overcrowded, 
they are also lacking in air space. Most north- 
ern states have laws requiring at least 200 feet 
Connecticut has 
no such law; and in Greenwich there are 29 


of air space for every child. 


school rooms with less air space per pupil than 
this lowest legal minimum permitted by her 
sister states. Greenwich children are forced to 
breathe over and over again the poisonous ex- 
halations of their classmates. 

Especial emphasis was laid by the exhibit up- 
on the fire risk in Greenwich. The story was 


told of the Collinwood fire near Cleveland, Ohio, 
four years ago, where 165 children were burned 
to death, because of a furnace beneath the 
stairway and doors that opened in. It was 
shown that there are furnaces in Greenwich 
schools today located more dangerously than 
that which started the Collinwood fire. There 
are wooden stairways where the stairways should 
be fireptoof; wooden partitions where fireproof 
partitions are needed; doors that swing inward; 
and furnaces with charred floor beams and 
woodwork about and above them. In some cases 
the stairs are perilously steep; and in one school 
the fire escape is made of wood. 
The Lighting of Rooms. 

The last examination in Greenwich showed 
600 children with defective vision. Most states 
having laws on lighting require that the light 
shall be admitted from the left, and that the 
window area shall be at least 15% as large as 
the floor space. The strict application of these 
standards would require Greenwich to abandon 
practically its entire school plant. The number 
of rooms in which the amount of light is de- 
There are rooms 
where the light comes from the right, so that 


ficient is shockingly large. 


in using pencil or pen the child is always work- 
ing in the shadow of his own hand; there are 
rooms where the light comes from the rear, so 
that the child works in his own shadow; and 
there are rooms where the light comes from the 
front and shines directly in the children’s eyes. 


REAR VIEW, MIANUS SCHOOL, GREEN WICH, CONN. 


1, Stagnant trench receiving seepage from privy. The trench has no outlet. 
2. Privy. 3. Wooden fire-escape. 


‘There is a picturesque eight-sided schoolhouse 
were the light is admitted from seven sides at 
onee, 

Many disagreeable subjects were treated in 
the Greenwich exhibit. The number of chil- 
dren in this exclusive town who were excluded 
from school on account of lice was plainly 
told, and the lack of adequate cloak room thus 
forcibly impressed upon the parents. The ques- 
tion of toilet accommodations occupied large 
space, and unpleasant facts were set forth un- 
flinchingly. It was shown that school sanitary 
arrangements are such as would not be tolerated 
in any neighboring state. 

Finally, there were charts illustrating the 
comparative wealth of Greenwich with the ten 
cther Connecticut towns nearest in size, and the 
comparative expenditures for schools of these 
same towns; and others showing measurements 
of school efficiency. It was demonstrated that 
less than one-half of the Greenwich school chil- 
dren complete the elementary grades, about one- 
third enter high school and about one-seventh 


rraduate. — 
=e , Bringing Home Facts. 


The exhibit not only stated conditions as they 
are in Greenwich; it showed what other towns 
of lesser wealth are doing. It pictured lines of 
educational activity utterly unknown in Green- 
wich. It dealt with open-air schools, industrial 
schools, vacation schools, school gardens, gym- 
nasiums and social centers; and beneath each 

(Concluded on Page 52) 





MIANUS SCHOOL, GREENWICH. 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
Bench and chair furnished by town, stove 
donated. Nurse's services donated. 


Old double desks badly battered, light from front 


TYPICAL GREEN WICH CLASSROOM 


blackboards; heating by stoves 
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broken plaster 


ENTRANCE NORTH COS COB SCHOOL, 
GREEN WICH, CONN. 

Typical of entrances throughout the Green- 
wich schools and used for wraps, lunch- 
es, brooms, coal, furniture, water 
supply and incidentals. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


It is to be regretted indeed that the country 
at large has gained the erroneous impression 
that the 50th annual meeting of the National 
Education Association was largely a riot of 
educators. While to an element in the associa- 
tion, this result is most satisfactory, the im- 
pression itself is wrong in every regard. Politics 
played only a small part in the important events 
of the week. 

The Chicago meeting of the N. E. A. was, 
educationally, the most constructive, the most 
interesting and the most successful meeting held 
in years. It stands squarely as a milestone in 
the progress of the association. It was a new 
meeting of a new association, in a new atmos- 
phere, with a new schoolman in attendance. 

I can hardly explain the peculiar mental at- 
titude which every person attending the Chi- 
cago meeting seemed to assume. Primarily 
everything was serious and businesslike. Then 
again the greatest democracy prevailed both in 
and out of meetings. The traditions of the 
past had given way to an ‘atmosphere of fresh- 
ness entirely unlike the excursion and summer 
tourist parties of years gone by. 

The New Idea. 

In the past the programs of the general ses- 
sions and likewise the programs of the various 
departments have included a roll of honor, as 
it were, almost identical from year to year. The 
officers and elections were controlled by one body 
of men who exchanged honors evenly. The 
teacher who once attended the meetings of the 
N. E. A. was always assured similar and fav- 
orite actors, even though the bill was changed 
periodically. 

At Chicago the newness of programs and 
topics was almost startling. The general pro- 
gram was a complete reversal of the old idea. 
The officers and speakers were new in name 
and fame. The various departmental meetings 
seemed regenerated in a body of younger men 
and women who had come to the meeting for a 
purpose which they earnestly proposed to carry 
out. 

It is interesting to note that in the general 
sessions, there was a total list of speakers, ex- 
clusive of the men who responded to the ad- 
dresses of welcome, and the like, aggregating 
thirty-six. Of this number only eight had ap- 
peared on previous general programs of the 
association. In other words, twenty-eight men 
and women were introduced to the educators of 
the country who had a message to deliver and 
certainly succeeded in performing their task. 

And so I say, the Chicago meeting was an en- 





MISS GRACE C. STRACHAN 
President, Interborough Teachers’ Association. 


By FRANK M. BRUCE 





EDW ARD.T. FAIRCHILD 
President, National Education Association. 


tirely new and different meeting. It was a meet- 
ing of young men and young women. It was not 
an excursion party, not a summer outing, and 
not a political bedlam as newspaper reports 
would lead one to believe. It witnessed the 
complete passing of the “Old Guard” and the 
coming of a new body of educators broad in 
vision and strong in action. It was essentially 
an educational meeting in the broad sense ot 
the word. 
Pearse and His Program. 

President Carroll G. Pearse in planning for 
the Chicago meeting aimed primarily to work 
out a program that would compel interest. In 
the past the effort for numbers even outside of 
the teaching corps has killed the effort for 
true educational interest. Now, however, the 
idea has been demonstrated that “the program 
is the thing” and not the advertising, not the 
red fire and not the excursion rates. 

President Pearse is to be complimented very 
highly on the success of the Chicago meeting. 
I am certain that all who attended saw the aim 
and object of every topic chosen for discussion. 
The execution of the program was most inter- 
esting in its timeliness and, of course, its 
speakers chosen from the young and new—the 
future educators of the country. 

Space will not permit an extended discussion 
of the various topics chosen for the general pro- 
grams. The high school was severely criticised 
in the Tuesday morning session as “generally 
bookish, scholastic, abstract and inadequate to 
meet the practical problems of life.” A national 
university was proclaimed and demanded Tues- 
day night. On Wednesday the social center 
idea in its various phases was worked out splen- 
didly. 

The most interesting meeting of the week 
came on Thursday night when the health ques- 
tion was considered. Dr. F. B. Dresslar of the 
Bureau of Education established the duties, 
rights and results of medical inspection. OC. 
E. North, M. D., of New York City, explained 
infection and contagion. President Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, tactfully discussed 
personal hygiene in its various phases. Dr. 
Reed of Cincinnati, in establishing medical 
freedom, prepared the way for Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley who concluded the program in a plea for 
health of school children. 

This was by all means the most compelling 
topic of the week. Dr. Wiley charged soda 
fountains in drug stores with serving one hun- 
dred drinks, harmful to school children. He 
pleaded for fresh air, pure food, and the like. 
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and all waited to hear him out. The Friday 
sessions discussed the rural school problem, con- 
cluding with a most interesting plea by Dr, 
Luther Halsey Gulick, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Friday night, for the girl of today 
and the woman of tomorrow. 

The Golden Jubilee. 

The opening session was impressive and im- 
portant in that it was the real golden jubilee 
celebration of the meeting. After the prelimin- 
ary addresses of welcome and the almost inter- 
minable president’s address, the association took 
up a review of its activities during the past 
fifty years. With a newer and younger body 
of educators, meeting in a city of life and 
activity, this review was most impressive. 

As a fitting prolog to the exercises, a loving 
cup was presented to Thomas W. Bicknell, a 
life director of the association, and its president 
in 1884, which bears the following inscription: 


PRESENTED TO 


Chomas Wi. Bicknell 


National Education Association 
Chicago, Ill., July, 1912 
Founder of National Council of Education 


eee 1880. ee 
First President 1880-1-2-8 


President National Education Association 
Madison, Wis., July, 1884 


Creator of High Ideals 


and 
Founder of Progressive Principles 


of Action 


This presentation and its acceptance created a 
splendid atmosphere for the succeeding exer- 
cises. Mr. Bicknell is now an old man. Age 
has whitened his hair. There is, however, no 
bend in his stately frame or dimming gleam in 
his eye. With a voice clear and resonant, he 
recounted the struggles of the N. E. A. with ut- 
most impressiveness. 

I suppose, however, the average reader is more 
interested in the attendance figures and actual 
facts about the Chicago meeting than any de- 
scription of the Golden Jubilee meeting. We 
are living in an age of action and the story of 
the past does not parallel the progress of the 
day. I will, therefore, omit discussion of the 
jubilee celebration, which newspapers neglected 
and which is important without a doubt. Mr. 
Bicknell’s address, which is unusual, will be 
found in another part of this paper. 
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The Attendance. 

The attendance at Chicago was most disap- 
pointing. A conservative estimate places the 
registration figures at 14,000 to 16,000. Of this 
number there were 8,000 advance registration 
from Cook county, Illinois. Other large regis- 
trations were made from Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. 

A startling feature of the attendance was the 
enrollment of 2,500 new active members, who 
together with the former active members be- 
came the backbone of the meeting. I mean that 
the majority of associate members who regis- 
tered rarely, if ever, attended meetings. The 
extremely warm weather on Monday and Tues- 
day kept as many people at home as did the 
railroad rates. Away from Michigan avenue, 
there was no sign of a convention except in the 
newspaper headlines. 

Hlowever, the “blue badge” members made up 
in interest what the associate members lacked in 
appreciation. The Auditorium was comfortably 
filled during all sessions with a more orderly 
crowd than at San Francisco or ever before. 
There was the closest attention given to every 
speaker, and practically no leaving the theater 
during the sessions, 

Of course, the visitors in the galleries were 
restless and inclined to tire. Unfortunately, the 
very idea of reading a paper cramps the speaker 
down to the light on the pulpit, so that the voice 
will rarely carry more than a few feet. Why 
must educators, supposedly full of their subject, 
write speeches and read them? <A few words 
well said are worth reams of paper. Dr. Wiley 
had no trouble in holding his audience, and 
rather taught educators a lesson in public speak- 
ing. The Auditorium surpassed every indoor 
meeting place ever used by the association. And 
yet the readers of papers, who adjusted their 
glasses carefully and went at their work with an 
effort, did not see their opportunities. 

Little need be said about the local arrange- 
ments, hotels or the city of Chicago. It is cus- 
tomary to report the weather and the railroad 
service. The members of the National Educa- 


School Soand Journal 





No Way to Treat Visitors. 
—Record Herald. 


tion Association, for the most part, came to Chi- 
cago as individuals, were lost in the maelstrom 
of the city, had no trouble with hotel accommo- 
dations, which are always good in Chicago, per- 
spired freely the early part of the week, and 
eventually strolled on Michigan avenue and in 
Peacock alley of the Congress hotel. This tells 
it all in a few words. 
The Politics of the Meeting. 

And now I come to the only disappointing 
part of my report of the Chicago convention. 
To the active members who attended the annual 
business meeting, however, it was not disap- 
pointing. The newspapers paralleled the N. E. 
A. with the Democratic and Republican conven- 
tions, with all their excitement, all their mud- 
slinging, all their undignified maneuvering for 
advantage. It was most unfortunate indeed 
that this should be so. 

In a great measure the parallel is most hu- 
morous. Let me make it. Mrs. Young was 
likened to Bryan in the position she held with 
the Chicago teachers. Mr. Pearse was charged 
with oiling a steam-roller similar to the one 
used in the Chicago convention. Miss Strachan 
was the Roosevelt of the situation, who, flat- 
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tened out beyond recognition, proclaimed a 
“bull-moose” teachers’ association which the 
newspapers immediately christened with more 
unkind, though similar titles of “Moo-Moose,” 
etc. 

Thus it is evident that never in its history 
has such a disgusting situation confronted the 
association. In the past there have been differ- 
ences of opinion on issues of merit. Men and 
women have come to the parting of the ways 
because of their adherence to certain ideas which 
have brought them success or failure. 

The Situation. 

At Chicago there was performed the farce- 
comedy of over-zealous and over-ambitious wom- 
en, with no understanding or appreciation of 
the N. E. A. and its history, who sought prefer- 
ment, not on merit, not on service, not on any 
well-grounded claim for that matter, save “vault- 
ing ambition.” Unfortunately, they adhered to 
their plan until the ship struck an iceberg, in 
at atmosphere of 98° Fahrenheit. 

Early Sunday morning the Chicago newspa- 
pers began airing the political circus promised 
for the N. FE. A. Of course, the reporters, faith- 
ful to the instructions of their chiefs, began to 
gather facts and fragments of the “fight.” By 
Sunday night the air was hot with rumors and 
tales. On Monday morning the newspapers 
came out in bold headlines and the fight was on. 

In reality there was no fight. The New York 
women, headed by Miss Grace C. Strachan (pro- 
nounced Strahn), president of the Interborough 
Teachers’ Association, and a district superintend- 
ent of schools of New York City, had set traps 
for the presidency. They advertised their com- 
ing and their purpose. They distributed litera- 
ture and prepared for a reception to be given to 
Miss Strachan on Tuesday night. 

Strange as it may seem, New Yorkers have 
an idea that the United States is bounded on 
the east by the Atlantic ocean, on the south by 
the Hudson river, on the north by the “home” 
state, which must be tolerated, and on the west 
by a wilderness. The men are very much like 


the women, as a rule, only the women show it 
(Concluded on Page 50.) 


THE N. E. A. STILL LIVES 


By THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President N. E. A., Madison, Wis.,. 1884 


Chicago will be famous in the future history 
of the National Education Association for a 


new birth of that body on the occasion of its ‘ 


fiftieth anniversary meeting, July, 1912. Its 
first birth was at Philadelphia in 1857. Its 
sponsors were Thomas W. Valentine of New 
York, Daniel B. Hagar of Salem, Zalmon Rich- 
ards of Washington, and forty other men, no 
women save two spectators. 

The first twenty-seven years were its adoles- 
cent period, passing its minority under the tute- 
lage of Emerson, E. White of Ohio, Josiah L. 
Pickard of Illinois, William E. Shelden of Mass- 
achusetts, William T. Harris of Missouri, James 
Il. Smart of Indiana, N. A. Calkins of New 
York, Aaron Gove of Colorado, John Swett of 
California, and many others of the northern 
and western states, in a very quiet but growth- 
ful way. 

[ts meetings were small, never exceeding three 
or four hundred, often only half that number; 
its topies were the primary school curricula; its 
debates and conclusions the private owner- 
ship of a small circle of educators. Until 1884, 
the N. E. A. was a practical Round Table of 
educational workers, struggling to make their 
work more effective by annual gatherings and 
intitual conferences over debatable educational 
factors and interests. 

The constituency was fluctuating, the papers 
uniformly ponderous, the results unsatisfactory, 
except as indicative of great hopeful possibili- 
ties within the province of education. 


In 1884, at Madison, Wis., the N. E. A. came 
to the period of a new birth, a reincarnation. 
It came into a larger realization of its powers 
and its possibilities. Its vision was enlarged to 
the condition and needs of all departments of 
education in the whole country. Its wisest and 
best men came to the event as to a carnival, 
and new ideals flashed across the minds of youths 
and veterans. 

Seven thousand men and women were born 
tc a new mission and seventy times seven thou- 
sand were born into a new conception of educa- 
tion as a great vital force in the republic through 
the direct results of the great new birth of 1884. 
The democracy of education was inaugurated at 
Madison and the broad field was mapped and 
bounded by the best experts in philosophical 
thoughts and practice. The N. E. A. then and 
there came to know and to take possession of 
new powers, new fields, new work, new workers— 
all its own. 

Twenty-eight years pass and hundreds of 
thousands have come into the sphere of influence 
of a great associated brotherhood of a great 
profession. The “Old Guard” has passed on and 
the new progressive organized body meets at 
Chicago this year of grace at the great central 
metropolis; Chicago, which was being cradled in 
the bull-rushes of the muddy Michigan when the 
N. E. A. came to its birth in Philadelphia in 
1857. 

A great body of men and women gather from 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf, the prairie 


and mountain states and the islands of seas. 
Talent, experience, success in departments of ed- 
ucational work characterize the great assem- 
blage. 

What was done by this venerable body of in- 
fluential American educators at this historic 
fiftieth anniversary? Much that will crystal- 
lize into action in the coming days; much that 
will determine policies and administrations for 
years to come. Let us note: 

1. The foundation principles of the N. E. A. 
were reviewed and re-affirmed. 

2. The great doctrine of educational democ- 
racy was emphasized. 

3. Differences of policy with the N. E. A. 
were fully and permanently recognized. 

4. Higher ideals were encouraged and higher 
principles of action practically enforced. 

5. The distinction between a political and an 
educational convention was clearly defined and 
established. 

6. Political methods and ambitions were em- 
phatically condemned and political schemes 
routed. 

7. The full recognition of woman as a great 
social, educational and political force in the 
world’s work, and an equal in all intellectual and 
moral contests. 

8. And, finally, a determination to lift the 
great association from lower to higher levels by 
the united forces of nearly a million women in 
America. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By WM. B. ITTNER, Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


School architecture received its first healthy 
impulse through the work of Mr. Edmond 
Wheelright, city architect of Boston from 1901 
tc 1905. The new school buildings he erected, 
the publication of his work on School Architec- 
ture, and the continuation of a well defined 
policy in the planning of school buildings by 
the Boston Schoolhouse Commission, which 
succeeded him, has resulted in a general im- 
provement in school building throughout the 
country. 

The works of the architects of the school sys- 
tems in the cities of New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis, persistently carried out 
along consistent lines for a number of years, to- 
gether with the Boston work, has tended to a 
standardization of the problem until at this 
day it might fairly be said that there is no 
excuse for an improperly planned or poorly 
constructed school building. Yet, in spite of 
this, buildings are constantly being erected 
which give little or no evidence of a knowledge 
of the subject or its fundamental principles on 
the part of their builders. 

The intense commercialism of our times has 
brought to the highest state of development our 
mills, factories, office buildings and the like, 
but school buildings, though playing the most 
important part in the development of our peo- 
ple, have been, and still are, in a great measure, 
sadly deficient. The late Edward Atkinson, our 
most noted authority on fire prevention, stated 
that “in 1899 four hundred and eighty-five col- 
lege buildings and schools were burned, or 10.46 
per week, and the rate of destruction is in- 
creasing.” “I have examined several college 
buildings, memorial halls, and the like,” said 
Mr. Atkinson, “and have never found a class 
in which heavy damage or complete destruction 
had been more adequately provided for by the 
masters of combustible architecture.” 


Fireproofing. 

Mr. Franklin Webster, editor of the “Insur- 
ance Press,” in a recent edition, stated that 
“school fires are almost unpardonable, and that 
they are likewise almost typical in American 
cities. Warnings have been numerous, without 
the disaster in Collinwood, but that disaster 
aroused everyone on the subject, and immediate 
investigations were begun in cities throughout 
the country. From reports that had been com- 
pleted, it is evident that conditions are suffi- 
ciently dangerous to warrant the assertion that 
protective appliances are needed in the schools 
in each city in the United States.” 

The investigation of the condition of school 
buildings has, in some eases, brought substantial 
results. The result in a great number of cases, 
however, has been more in the direction of 
means of escape from fire, and legislation to 
enforce the same, rather than in safe building 
and permanent improvements looking to fire 
prevention. Boards of education, yielding to 
popular demand and the clamor of the public 
prints, have been satisfied to erect on buildings 
with questionable means of exit and inadequate 


[Editor's Note——This address was delivered 
before the Department of School Administra- 
tion of the National Education Association at 
Chicago, July 10, 1912. While illustrated with 
stereopticon views when delivered, the address 
loses nothing as printed here, if read in con- 
nection with the floor plans, front elevations 
and photographs to be found in Vol. XL (June, 
1910), No. 6, pages 12 and 13, and Vol. XLIV 
(April, 1912), No. 4, pages 23, 24, 25 and 26 of 
this Journal. The schools illustrated are the 
Emerson school, Gary, Ind., high school at 
Wichita, Kans., and high schoo! at Lafayette, 
Ind. ] 





stairways, one or more fire escapes, which are 
felt to be all that is required for the safe 
handling of the pupils in ease of fire. The sue- 
cess of such means of exit, when the trial comes, 
and the pupils are in panic, is very question- 
able. After an exhaustive study of the matter, 
the best authorities agree that there should be 
no fire escapes on the ideal school building, but 
that ample and well located inside stairways, 
properly isolated from the building, and which 
the pupils use daily, is the only safe and proper 
means of emptying a school building promptly 
and with perfect order, and that this, together 
with making the buildings, both old and new, 
immune from fire through the intelligent ap- 
plication of modern methods, should be the 
aim of all school authorities. 


A Few Changes. 

However, alarming as these statements ap- 
pear to be, such conditions are rapidly disap- 
pearing. We are no longer satisfied with the 
buildings of twenty years ago. This is the age 
of great activities in education, and the ex- 
tended use of the school plant both day and 
night, and for all sorts of social betterments. 
Manual training and technical courses are be- 
ing introduced, demanding power plants and 
special equipment; the playground is in de- 
mand for constant use, in almost every com- 
munity movements for educational and social 
betterments are under way, and the school being 
the logical center for such activities, must im- 
prove and enlarge to meet the greater demand. 

The last report of the Bureau of the Census 
gives the expenditure for school buildings and 
grounds for the year 1908 at $197,000,000.00 for 
the eities of over 30,000 inhabitants (only 158 
in all). The responsibility for the expenditure 
of this vast sum rests fairly on the shoulders 
of their boards of education and those em- 
ployed by them. The architect, therefore, is 
one of the principal agents for the wise appli- 
cation of this expenditure, and, in just propor- 
tion to his skill and knowledge will the condi- 
tions brought to our attention by the under- 
writer experts be eliminated. 


The New Needs. 

In the consideration of the more complex 
problem, therefore, the safety of our buildings 
must be carefully studied along with the greater 
educational need, to the end that they shall not 
only fulfill these functions in a satisfactory 
manner, but that they should also be representa- 
tive of the intelligence of the community in 
which they are built. 

It is held by many that proper protection 
against fire can be had only through the use of 
fireproof material; but all school buildings can 
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not be erected fireproof, nor is it necessary that 
they should be to make them safe, if proper 
methods of construction are employed. Where 
funds will not permit the erection of a fireproof 
building it will require but a small additional 
outlay to fireproof the corridor floors and stair- 
Ways; nor is it necessary to erect separate build- 
ings in which to house heating apparatus, as 
this, at small expense, can also be isolated in a 
manner to eliminate all danger. 

Where buildings should be erected fireproof 
whenever funds will permit, and where this 
practice should be encouraged generally, the 
safety of our building depends quite as much 
upon the location of its stairways, corridors 
and exits, the disposition of the room. its 
height, and the site upon whieh it is located. 
Let us then study at some length these im- 
portant considerations. 


The Location of the Building. 

The schoolhouse should be so located as to 
make it easily accessible to the greatest num- 
ber: if possible it should be at the very center 
ef the school population, but this consideration 
is not of such importance as to lead to the 
selection of a site which is cramped in size for 
the building to be erected, or one that is low, 
poorly drained, hemmed in by other buildings, 
noisy, or otherwise undesirable. The distance 
some of the pupils are required to walk to reach 
the school is of small consequence when weighed 
against pure atmosphere, beautiful environment 
and the absence of noise and dust. Where 
there is little excuse for the selection of an 
improper site in small towns and suburban dis- 
tricts, the problem, when applied to our large 
cities, often presents obstacles apparently un- 
surmountable, but even in such cases the im- 
proved facilities for transportation and the ease 
of reaching the school furnishes the means of 
placing the building in a desirable location. 

The site should be of such dimension that 
the building is reasonably safe from damage 
from adjoining structures, the necessity for 
proper lighting in itself should demand a large 
site, insuring such isolation. 

Authorities agree that the minimum allow- 
able area for a site, after deducting the area of 
the building, planted and the restricted areas, 
should be 30 or 40 square feet per pupil. This 
will insure proper light and air, but very re- 
stricted playground, and such limitations are 
only necessary in the congested parts of our 
large cities. One hundred and fifty square feet 
per pupil may be taken as a working standard 
in cities, while ten and twelve-acre sites may 
be considered ideal in suburban distriets and 
small school communities. 

There is a great diversity of opinion on the 
orientation of the building. Where other con- 
ditions do not interfere an eastern or a western 
exposure is preferred for the classrooms to the 
north or south. In Prussia a northern exposure 
is now the rule. Where north light is the most 
diffused and the softest, and the west the best 
for art rooms and laboratories, it is better 
practice to place the classrooms so that they 
will receive sunlight during some portion of the 
day, but even this rule should permit of modifi- 
cation in southern climates, where north win- 
dows are desirable for summer ventilation. 


Heighth. 

The building should be low, and preferably 
not more than two stories above the basement. 
This, of course, is not possible in the large 
cities where buildings of three or more stories 
are required to provide the necessary accommo- 
dation. Such buildings are rendered safe by 
reason of adequate stairways and exits, and the 
most modern fireproofing methods, but they are 
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the exception and not the rule, and we will ad- 
dress our remarks to general practice and not 
to special problems. 

If large in plan, the floor areas in the build- 
ing should be reduced by masonry walls, thus 
limiting the area open to fire. In plan, the 
stairways should be ample in number, should 
be located in a manner to reduce horizontal 
distance from classroom to exit, and the exit 
should terminate at the street or yard level, and 
practically outside of the building in order to 
obviate passing through halls or corridors be- 
fore reaching the open air. 

Basements. 

Basements or cellars, as well-known fire- 
breeders, should not be found in buildings de- 
signed for the highest degree of fire protection. 
A better practice is to make this story prac- 
tically level with the grade, dignify it by call- 
ing it the ground floor, and provide it with a 
window surface equal to or approximating that 
of the class rooms above, but in any event, it 
should be completely isolated from the rooms 
above, and particularly that portion containing 
the heating apparatus. Such a story provides, 
at the least expense, the space for the heating 
and ventilating plant, play rooms for inclement 
weather, the general toilets and bathing facili- 
ties, and rooms for manual training. Such 
stories should not be less than twelve feet high 
—fifteen feet would be better, to allow ample 
space for heating and ventilating ducts, and 
the floor itself should not be more than three 
feet below grade. 

The boiler room, fuel room and room for the 
heating apparatus should be cut off effectually 
and all should be enclosed in masonry walls, 
fireproofed at the ceiling or floor above; the 
best practice precludes any doorway from these 
rooms to the remainder of the basement, and 
while this may prove of some inconvenience to 
the janitor, it provides maximum safety; such 
doorway, if one is provided, should be a stand- 
ard, automatie-closing fire door. 

Next to the isolation of the basement and 
the enclosing of the stairways, in importance, 
is the avoidance of all hollow spaces in the walls 
and ceilings through which fire may find its 
way to the various part of the building. Wood 
furring, sheathed walls, ceilings and wainscot- 
ings should be entirely excluded. Wood finish 
should be reduced to the minimum, all dark cor- 
ners and closets likely to accumulate rubbish 
of a combustible nature should be eliminated. 
Doorways from wardrobes to corridors should be 
climinated, a single door opening outward should 
connect the class room and corridor, and should 
always open in the direct line of travel to the 
stairway. The single door, though not in gen- 
eral use, has the advantage that it will enable 
the teacher to control her pupils when there is 
a tendency to panic, and march them to safety. 
In no case should doors be arranged to open 
directly onto stairways, or be hung in a man- 
ner to obstruct the traffic in the corridor. 

Such stairways from the upper floors, as are 
necessary to the ground floor should be enclosed 
in inecombustible materials with the proper, fire 
protected openings. No single requirement, 
Save, perhaps, protected stairways, is more im- 
portant than the isolation of the basement. 

Stairways. 

Stairways in proper number should be pro- 
vided and no stairway should be more than five 
feet in width; they should be in two runs from 
Story to story; should have broad landings, and 
there should be a handrail on the balustrade as 
Well as the wall. Such a stairway will enable 
two files of children to go down abreast without 
pushing or crowding, and in perfect order. 
The location of stairways is a matter of great 
importance. They should be separated and ar- 
ranged to serve definite groups of rooms, with 
direct line of travel from class room to stair- 
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way, thus a natural division of students is 
formed and congestion avoided. <A closed bal- 
ustrade of proper height is to be preferred to 
the open balustrade or boxed in type of stair. 

The number of stairways and exits in a school 
building is a matter of calculating accommoda- 
tions for the number of persons and the num- 
ber of floors to be served. It is a problem for 
the individual building, and all that can be 
given is a working rule suggested by practice 
and experience, namely: That 120 persons in 
lines, two abreast, can pass a given point in 
less than one minute. If, therefore, stairways 
and exits in sufficient numbers are introduced 
and properly placed to empty our building in 
three minutes, or less, we are entirely safe. 
Risers should never exceed 614 inches and the 
tread should never be less than 10 inches—12 
inches is better—and they should have a non- 
slipping surface. 

In the matter of stairways and exits, the use 
of what is customary by the pupils a number 
of times each day during the entire school year 
will always prove the most efficient means of 
egress in any emergency. 

Corridors. 

The importance of the corridors or halls in 
the planning of school buildings is very often 
overlooked by school authorities, and in a great 
many buildings their width and natural light- 
ing are sacrificed in the interest of additional 
class room space. 

They must be wide enough to prevent con- 
gestion, and, where no fixed rule can be laid 
down, it may be said, in general, that for main 
corridors 12 feet may be taken as a minimum, 
with 8 feet for side or secondary corridors, for 
grammar schools of moderate size; while 14 
feet and 10 feet would be better. In high 
schools the minimum width for main corridors 
would be 14 feet. 

Properly planned and lighted corridors offer 
the best means for decoration with pictures, 
casts and mural paintings, and the educational 
value of these influences cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The practice of lining the corridors of a 
school building with wardrobes, even though 
they may be fairly lighted, is open to enough 
objection to render the practice obsolete. 

In this country it is almost universal to flank 
the two sides of the corridor with class rooms 
and depend upon the class room doors and tran- 
soms and windows at the ends for light. In 
Germany the prevailing custom places the class 
rooms on the one side only, giving direct out- 
side lighting in the corridor. While the Ameri- 
can custom gives a more compact and econom- 
ical building, it is accomplished at the sacrifice 
of proper lighting and attractiveness, and is 
one of the weakest points about our school plan. 

Class Units. 

A school building consists of a number of 
class units grouped around corridors and stair- 
ways. No steps can be taken, therefore, in 
planning our building until a definite conclu- 
sion has been reached as to the size and num- 
ber of these units. 

Great stress was placed by early authorities 
on the number of cubic feet of air and floor 
space per pupil, and class rooms were thus 
proportioned. This, through the introduction 
of mechanical ventilation, has given way to a 
practice where the number of pupils to be ac- 
commodated, the style of furniture to be adopt- 
ed, and the proper lighting of the rooms, are 
the factors in determining its size. 

The number of pupils per room is constantly 
decreasing, and where fifteen years ago it was 
not uncommon to find as many as fifty-six to 
sixty-five pupils per teacher, the number today 
is from forty to fifty, and where 28 feet was a 
common width, the modern class room has 
been reduced to a width of 24 to 25 feet, or 


less, as it is obvious that for a given story height 
the narrower the room the better its lighting. 
A room, therefore, 24 feet wide and 32 feet 
long will seat fifty pupils in single desks, give 
proper width for aisles, and space for teacher’s 
desk, a table, bookcases or other furniture at 
the teacher’s end of the room. 

The width of the room, where unilateral light- 
ing is used, should never be more than twice 
the distance from floor to window top, and 
where the external condition is not favorable 
this width will be found too great. 


Sizes. 

German authorities agree that the width of a 
room should not be more than one and one-half 
times the distance from the floor to window 
head, but our latitude is more favorable for 
proper lighting than that of Germany, and our 
room will permit of greater width. 

The height then, should be sufficient for good 
lighting, but no more, as added height is extrav- 
agant both as to first cost and maintenance. 

Experience has shown that a height of 12% to 
15 feet for a room 24’0” x 32/0” will permit ade- 
quate glass area and may be taken as a stand- 
ard where outside conditions are normal. The 
net glass area will depend upon the latitude. 
Where it may be necessary to make it as much 
as one-fourth the floor area in northern lati- 
tudes, this will be entirely too much in the 
south and southwest, where one-sixth the floor 
area may give proper lighting. The story 
height to be adopted, therefore, depends, more 
er less, upon local conditions and must receive 
careful consideration. 

Kindergartens when introduced in the plan 
should be located to receive the morning sun 
and planned with every opportunity for appro- 
priate decoration. 

In secondary schools the size of the class rooms 
may vary in accordance with the demands made 
upon them and no definite rule can be laid 
down; they should, however, be as small as 
their uses will permit and lighted on their long 
axis only. 

Grouping of Rooms. 

Having determined the size of the class unit, 
the next important step is their grouping with 
corridor and stairways. The most common 
type of plan places the rooms on either side of 
the corridor, with the stairways at the ends, 
and where this arrangement is the most eco- 
nomical in cubical content the corridors cannot 
be properly lighted, as they receive direct light 
from the ends only, and should an assembly 
room be introduced the circulation of the corri- 
dor is entirely lost. 

A common modification of this plan places 
the stairways on the sides and has the advantage 
of bringing them in better relation to the 
rooms, gives somewhat better lighting, but in- 
creasing the area per class room in proportion 
to the total floor area of the building. 

The plan improves in its perfect lighting, 
however, as the corridor is opened up to outside 
light. It will be seen, however, that the cubic 
content per class room has increased but it is 
evident that the plan has been improved by the 
introduction of light in the corridor, and the 
opportunity for its proper decoration. 

The question, then, would be: Does the im- 
proved lighting warrant a 10% increase in cubie 
content? In my opinion it does. 

The advantages of the open type plan is well 
recognized sbroad as the plan of School No. 
204 Berlin, Aarou, Switzerland, the Girls’ 
school at Paris, the school at Stockholm, 
Sweden; and all of these plans are recommended 
for serious study by school authorities. 

In planning high schools the size of the class 
units can not be standardized, as they must vary 
to meet the requirement, and no definite rule 
can be laid down. The high school plan is fur- 
ther complicated by the introduction of special 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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SOUTHEAST; EAST FRONT AND SOUTH END, KENWOOD SCHOOL 


THE KENWOOD SCHOOL 


A Short Account of a Really Fireproof School, Built with Factory-made Reinforced Concrete Tile 


Karly in the winter of 1910-11 the writer was 
intrusted by the trustees of Union School Dis- 
trict No. 12, Town of Vernon and City of 
Oneida, N. Y., with the task of building a new 
four-classroom schoolhouse, which should in ad- 
dition to complying with all the regulations of 
the New York state department of education, 
be as nearly fireproof as possible, keep within 
an appropriation of $17,000, be so arranged as 
to appear symmetrical and complete, while in 
reality only one-half of an eight-room building 
was ultimately desired. The school house shown 
in the accompanying drawings and photographs 
is Our answer to the many problems which the 
carrying out of the task involved. The general 
plans were gone over with the state inspectors 
before detailed drawings and specifications were 
completed and informal approval was secured. 
These plans were then submitted to the Trussed 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, KENWOOD SCHOOL 


By THEODORE H. SKINNER, Architect 


Concrete Steel Company of Detroit, the Berger 
Manufacturing Company of Canton, and C, D. 
Watson of the Watson Engineering Company, 
then at Syracuse, with requests for sketches and 
estimates showing how they would build the 
framework of floors, roof and enclosing walls. 
These parties represented respectively field-cast, 
reinforced concrete, light-steel frame with metal 
lumber and metal-lath stueeoed, and factory- 
made reinforced concrete. 

The sketches received from the several parties 
were carefully studied and general drawings 
were then made which would be possible to fol- 
low should any one system be selected. Tenders 
were then invited from a number of general 
contractors. The specifications provided that 
the bidders might use either one of the three 
systems proposed and asked them to name in 
their bid the difference in cost of the building 


if erected by them under the various systems. 
The bids ranged from $16,298 to $24,500 for the 
bare building, without plumbing or heating and 
nothing to spare for moveable furniture, ete. 
The local contractor who proved to be the lowest 
bidder then opened his estimate books for in- 
spection, and it was found that by combining 
his own figures for portions of the work with the 
figures named by the Onondaga Litholight Com- 
pany of Syracuse, that it would be possible to 
carry out the general plans and keep within the 
appropriation. 

Accordingly detailed specifications and draw- 
ings were made up for the framework of the 
building and the general contract was let. 

The building consists of a rectangular section, 
25 by 92 feet, running north and south, con- 
taining four classrooms, each 24 by 32 feet, four 
coat rooms 7 by 24 feet, stairway 11 feet wide, 
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two playrooms in the basement 24 by 32 feet, 
separate toilet rooms each 7 by 24 feet, for boys 
and girls, and a teachers’ room 11 by 13 feet, 
with private toilet on the landing over tke first 
and second-story stairway. An extension across 
the front, 18 by 40 feet, contains the furnace 
room, in the basement, and is entirely corridor 
on the two upper floors. There are two minor 
further extensions forming a vestibule at the 
front and rear. The plans provide for enlarge- 
ment of two additional classrooms, at both north 
and south ends of the present rectangular sec- 
tion, to be reached by extensions of the present 
corridors, across the present west or blank sides 
of the present classrooms. Additional stairways 
will be provided in the extended corridors and 
also coat rooms for the new classrooms. When 
these extensions have been made the west or 
street face of the building, which now presents 
large blank panels, will be symmetrical on the 
center line of the building and will have large 
windows indicating the lines of the stairways. 

The present classrooms have southeastern ex- 
posure with unilateral lighting only. The coat- 
rooms are accessible only from the classrooms. 
Kach classroom is provided with a built-in eabi- 
net of four drawers and two cupboards, for the 
teachers’ use, and has blackboards four feet 
high entirely around the walls excepting for the 
window spaces. The basement rooms are ten 
feet in the clear; the classrooms twelve feet. 
The plumbing fixtures are all of colonial ware 
and of the latest pattern; two drinking foun- 
tains are arranged in the corridors, one on each 
story. Special anti-panic exit bolts are arranged 
on the outside doors, which open out. 

The details provide, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the plans, for a steel frame for the 
classroom section of twelve columns, connected 
by horizontal steel girders in the plane of the 
walls at several points. The girders carry two 
floors or two sets of separately molded and east 
reinforced concrete joists, spaced about four feet 
on centers which rest on and are anchored to 
them. The joists carry in turn a_ series of 
ribbed, reinforced ceonerete slabs, separately 
molded and cast in the factory. The roof is 
constructed in the same manner as the floors. 
The only difference is that the joists are not of 
uniform section throughout, being severally 
graded or warped so as to give the roof slabs 
resting on them the proper pitch to throw the 
water to desired points. The floors and roofs 
of the corridors and entrance porches are built 
also of separately molded members supported 
by bearing walls of masonry. 

For those not familiar with the process of man- 
ufacturing separately molded reinforced con- 
crete members, a short description of how ours 
were made may be of interest. For the bears 
in the Kenwood schoolhouse, a frame was first 
nade up of the steel rods necessary to reinforce 
the concrete. These frames were carefully de- 
signed to take care of all the tensile stresses 
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View from northwest of north end and street front of Kenwood School, Kenwood, N. Y. 
Extensions will be made of corridors across blank panels and two additional classrooms on the ends 


as soon as district requires more room. See plans 


which might be developed in the member when 
it was finished, set in place and loaded, and also 
all shear which the concrete would not take care 
of. Longitudinal tension rods were carefully 
bent to the desired form, and united into rigid 
frames by means of vertical loops and small 
rods wound around the larger ones, which also 
take care of the shear. Some smaller longitu- 
dinal rods were built into the frames at their 
tops to take care of any excessive compressions 
or any tension which might be caused by nega- 
tive bending moments, raised in handling the 
beams. Special loops were attached to the ten- 
sion rods at their quarter points, extending up 
above the top rods in the frames, and above the 
finished concrete of their tops by which means 
the beams were lifted, the lift all coming on the 
steel. 

Sand molds were prepared on large casting- 
fioors of the shape desired for the finished beams, 
and in these molds the unit reinforcing frames 
were suspended in proper place, and then liquid 
concrete was poured into the molds and thor- 
eughly worked in and around the _ reinforce- 
ment. The molds were filled to the top and 
struck off with a straight edge. A mixture of 
one-two-four (1-2-4) conerete was used; the 
largest aggregate being what would pass a one- 
inch screen. 

The beams were allowed to remain in the sand 
seven days, after which they were lifted by 
means of the loops and carried by a traveling 
crane into an open yard, and stored until ready 
for shipment. 
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The floor panels were made in a similar man- 
ner; that is, a frame of small rods to act as re- 
inforeing for the webs was first made. This was 
then covered with triangular mesh-wire rein- 
forcement, well wired to the rods. The whole 
frame was then placed in sand molds and con- 
crete poured on as above described. 

The beams, as will be seen by reference to the 
details, were about 10 feet wide, 18 inches to 24 
inches deep, of “Tee” section, with the top edge 
rebated on each side to receive the floor slabs. 
All joists were approximately 25 feet long. Floor 
slabs were about four feet square, webbed or 
thickened around the edges, and once across the 
middle to three inches thick; the centers were 
thin panels only 114 inches thick. 
and slabs were designed to carry a live load of 
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one hundred pounds per square foot, in addition 
to their own weight, with a factor of safety of 
four. 

The footings for the twelve columns were iso- 
lated, seven feet square and sixteen inches thick. 
The basement walls between the columns were 
made of twelve inches hollow terra-cotta tile car- 
ried by independent footings. The tiles were 
laid up in cement mortar, plastered with ce- 
ment mortar on the outside, and coated with as- 
phalt to grade. The exterior walls between 
columns above the basement, being curtain walls 
only, were laid up of eight-inch, hollow terra- 
cotta tile, stuecoed on the outside and plastered 
on the inside. The columns and girders were 
covered with metal lath and concreted in solidly. 
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VIEW OF CENTRAL PART OF STREET FROYT KENWOOD SCHOOL 


The cornices were supported by a cast-stone 
bed moulding, ornamented with egg dart, topped 
out with a twelve-inch tile covered with stucco. 
Some small brick inserts were made just below 
the cornice, to relieve the absolute monotony of 
the color of the stucco, and shallow lines were 
drawn in the stueco facia and elsewhere, while 
it was still soft, to form panels and accents. 
With these exceptions, the exterior is a plain 
gray, float-finished cement stucco. 

It will be given a brush coat of some water- 
proof cement stain or finish before another win- 
ter to fill up minor checks and prevent water 
and frost damage. 

All exterior windows are combined frame and 
sash, all metal, known as “United Steel Sash,” 
glazed with clear, double-thick glass in the lower 
panels and with rippled glass in the upper. Each 
sash was provided with two ventilating sections. 

The roof was a flat concrete slab, pitehing 
only enough for drainage from the level verge 
to two outlets near the center line. This was 
covered with five-ply slag-and-composition roof- 
ing and is not visible from the ground. 

The interior finish was the simplest possible. 
Masonry walls were plastered two coats patent 


mortar, and left under the float, were then 





GENERAL VIEW DURING CONSTRUCTION—STEEI 
PARTIALLY ERECTED 


painted four feet high with oil paint, two coats, 
and above with water-color, two coats. No wood- 
trim was used around either doors or windows, 
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DETAIL OF CORRIDOR CEILING SHOWING BEAMS 
AND SLAB CONSTRUCTION 
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FRAME AND TILE WALLS 


but plank jambs of wood were used in the door- 
ways to which the doors were hung by pivot 
hinges at top and bottom. No wood door-sills 
were used. In short, the only wood in the en- 
tire building consists of the door-jambs and 
doors, the moulding at the top and bottom of 
the blackboards, the cleats for coat hooks in the 
wardrobes and panels of wood flooring in the 
center of each classroom. 

These panels, four in number, laid of one 
thickness maple floor, % by 2% inch, over 
2x4-inch hemlock sleepers on top of the con- 
crete construction previously described, were 
oiled on the under side before being laid and 
were given a coat of oil immediately after lay- 
ing to prevent their absorbing water from the 
composition borders which were subsequently 
laid against them. The balance of the classroom 
floors were finished on top of the cement slabs 
with concrete surfaced with idolith, colored to 
match the wood-center. These borders merged 
into a sanitary or cove-base, four inches high 
everywhere. Corridors, stairways and ward- 
robes were all given a granolithic cement finish 
over the structural concrete slabs, this also merg- 
ing into a sanitary base four inches high. There 
was no projection to these sanitary bases at the 
top, the same being finished flush with the fin- 
ish plaster. 

The four classroom ceilings were plastered 
upon herring-bone expanded metal-lath carried 
by angle-iron furrings which in turn were attract- 
ed to numerous iron lugs left for this purpose 
projecting from the cast concrete floor-joists. 
These furred ceilings were used for a double 
purpose; first to make a ceiling free from all 
shadows, and second, to provide a deadening air 
space so that the noise of walking on the top 
of the concrete construction should not be heard 
in the room below. The basement, corridors and 
stairway ceilings were left unfurred with the 
east joists and panel slabs-constructions, showing 
(as may be seen in one of the photographs) all 
painted with water-color paint and presenting a 
very attractive appearance. 

The contract, let May 15, 1911, provided for 
the entire completion of all work by September 
15. But delays were experienced from the start; 
first, in getting the necessary steel fabricated, 
and later, in securing competent labor for erect- 
ing the steel and Jaying the heavy concrete floor 
and roof joists. So it was not until November 
26, or a few days over six months from the 
start, that the work was completed and _ the 
building was occupied. The photographs show 
the frame of the building, at several stages dur- 
ing its erection, also the trolley track and other 
equipment of the contractor for handling joists 
and slabs. These, made by the Onondaga Lith- 
clite Company of Syracuse, N. Y., according to 
the Watson method, were loaded on ears at their 
factory and shipped by local freight twenty-eight 


FLOOR SLABS FOR KENWOOD SCHOOL IN CONTRACTOR'S YARD 
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miles, were unloaded by means of a small trav- 
eling crane on to farm wagons, and were then 
hauled a little more than a mile to the site. Here 
they were unloaded and swung into place by 
seemingly inadequate apparatus all at less ex- 
pense than the contractor figured he could erect 
forms and cast the same number of members in 
situ. The joists and slabs stood shipping re- 
markably well and reached the site in good con- 
dition in spite of the rough handling given by 
the local train on which the cars are shunted 
back and forth at every station between Syra- 
euse and Sherrill, N. Y., a great number of 
times. Only one joist and four slabs required 
duplication, those being too green when loaded 
(thirty days’ seasoning should be allowed before 
shipping). 

The straightforwardness of the various opera- 
tions at the building appealed both to the gen- 
eral contractor and to the architect, as it offered 
opportunity to inspect each member before erec- 
tion, and the work was not littered up nor com- 
plicated with the forest of supports necessary 
where formwork for field-cast concrete con- 
No unexpected difficulties 
were encountered and no members failed to fit 
their respective locations accurately, and every- 
one connected with the work would be satisfied 
to repeat the operation again with the exception, 
possibly, of the maker of the cast work who 
might wish to add slightly to his original al- 
lowance for handling the cast members at the 
building. 

The estimates of cost for construction not 
used were, perhaps, confidential and will not be 
given in detail. It is sufficient to say that they 
were higher than those obtained for the con- 
struction adopted, 


struction is used. 


The contracts for the building, as erected, 
were as follows: 
Steel frame 


aie CAG ie aan s ee 
Structural conerete floors, roof and stairs. 


3,000 
Suspended ceilings, unplastered.......... 225 
Granolithic finish in halls and coat rooms 196 
Idealite and sanitary base in classrooms... 379 
S060 GhNid TRIE s ans ois ececteedsrisiacsaesd Be 
General contract for balance of work and 
materials, ineluding excavation, grad- 


ing, carpentry and painting........... 0.545 
$15,045 

Plumbing .$ 767 
Heating TETTECTETCE CORTE ATE 825 
PNR. 5 ie dS acting apd e.d Seca ee ea ne 
Making the contract total. ...........$16,662 


In addition to the above, a flowing spring was 
encountered in the excavation, which gave 
standing water over part of the basement and 
made it desirable to underdrain same and water- 
proof basement walls; it also necessitated a 
change in the plans of the cold air boxes from 
beneath the basement floor to overhead. These 
two items cost, respectively, $200 and $227.97. 


Some additional fireproofing of steel was 
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AGRE RESTS 


VIEW IN PRIMARY ROOM, KENWOOD SCHOOL 


Shows steel sash and use of unbleached cotton cloth curtains inside, in place of shades or 


exterior awnings when sun is too strong. 


Curtains are hung on roller rings, sliding on galvanized 


iron poles and are used only when the sun is strong or the angle is so low as to bring direct rays on 
first row of seats. The exposure is southeast and all upper glass is ripple diffusing, lower only clear. 


This photograph was taken at ten o'clock in the 


thought desirable and added at a further ex- 
pense of $400. Cement platforms or walks out- 
side, at the entrance, cost $38, making a total 
of extras on the work, over and above the first 
contracts, of $868.97, bringing the total cost of 
the building as delivered: by the contractor to 
the trustees to $17,527.97. 

Not counting the area of vestibules, this 
building has an area of 2,820 square feet on the 
ground. It is forty feet high from the bottom 
of the basement floor to the top of the roof and 
contains 112,800 cubic feet. 
foot, figures out as 15.5 cents; per classroom, as 
$4,381.99, and per pupil, as $97.37. 


Its cost, per cubic 


Building and Finance. 
Athens, Ga. The office of superintendent of 
buildings has been created by the school board. 
The new officer will supervise the erection and 
repair of all school buildings. The action of the 
board is the result of the experiences of other 
nearby cities who have obtained inferior work 
on school buildings. 

McKeesport, Pa. The school board has voted 
to place additional insurance on school buildings 
so that they will be insured for 80 per eent of 
their estimated value. 
appraisers showed that the estimated value of 


Figures presented by the 


school buildings was $613,200 and the insurance 
carried amounted to $341,500. 


morning and shows bright sun but none on desks. 


Under a new law recently passed by the Mich- 
igan legislature the school electors may desig- 
nate a depository for the district. 

This law safeguards both the treasurer and the 
district in case the bank fails, in that the 
treasurer and his bondsmen are 
from their liability. In sa 
cent bank failures, school treasurers have 
been among the unfortunate depositors. They, 
and not the districts, suffered the loss as they 
were held personally responsible. 


released 
number of re- 


The law also 
protects the district as it insures safety of the 
funds and also the payment of interest to the 
general fund of the district. 

Johnstown, Pa. J. Emmet Lucas has been 
reelected to the position of architect, at a sal- 
ary of $1,800. 

H. C. Richards, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
reappointed supervising architect of the Penn- 
sylvania state board of education. 

Marion, O. P. S. Wilson has been elected 
superintendent of janitors and buildings and 
grounds at a salary of $65 per month. 

Mr. William T. Williams has been elected to 
the position of supervisor of buildings and 
grounds of the public schools of Athens, Ga. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The firm of Van Ryn & 
DeGelleke has been appointed as school board 
architects. 








VIEW OF SECOND FLOOR CONCRETE JOISTS IN PLACE BEFORE SLABS 


WERE LAID 


DETAILS OF FLOOR 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE KENWOOD SCHOOL 
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EDITORIAL 
THE FUTURE OF THE N. E. A. 


For two years now an element in the Na- 
tional Education Association has attempted to 
discredit the annual summer meeting. Follow- 
ing the election of Mrs. Young in Boston, the 
woman cry was heard. The San Francisco 
meeting added fuel to the fire. The Chicago 
meeting upsets all hopes and plans and places 
the association on an entirely new footing. A 
few comments on the association will not be 
amiss. 

In the first place, it must be said the N. FE. A. 
has a future. The Chicago meeting was a con- 
vincing argument to that effect. Its future will 
involve the younger men and women in the 
teaching profession. Its largest membership 
will be drawn from the specialists above the 
elementary schools. So long as it succeeds in 
this, it will continue to perform its great mis- 
sion. 

In the next place, meetings must never again 
be held in large cities the size of Chicago. Not 
only is the identity of the convention lost in 
the complexity of other and larger interests, 
but the influence upon the city and state in 
which it meets is nil in the misuse made by 
newspapers of facts pertaining to elections of 
officers and incidents of lesser importance. 

Again, in large cities, local organizations can 
with no difficulty gather power preceding meet- 
ings to control elections contrary to the best 
interests of the association. 














Heretofore such 
kas not been the case. However, at Chicago an 
error in judgment on the part of Mrs. Young 
might have divided sentiment and caused the 
association permanent injury. 

Unquestionably a change in the time of meet- 
ing ought to be considered. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of the members of the association are in 
attendance at summer schools either as teachers 
or students. Many are abroad and many re- 
quire absolute rest and quiet. In the past it 
has been a question of money, interest and 
health, as against long railroad trips, poor 
programs and stuffy cities. 

A great many state teachers’ associations are 
now meeting during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
Where shifts have been made from the Christ- 
mas holidays to a November meeting attend- 
ance has increased materially. A concerted ef- 
fort on the part of school people to shift the 
state teachers’ meetings to the Thanksgiving 
vacation has resulted in larger and better state 
associations in almost every case. This in it- 
self should be a suggestion to the officers of the 
National Edueation Association. If a shift in 
the time of meeting has proven effective to 
state associations, a word to the wise should be 
all that is needed. The fact that the associa- 
tion has always met in July is not the best 
argument to be advanced for the continuance of 
this policy. However, there are good arguments 
for a meeting in July and these should be 
weighed against all other consideration. 

The Chicago meeting suggests another idea 
fully as important as those already discussed. 
The program of the Chicago meeting was the 
only and entire attraction of the week. Both 
the general and special sessions were better at- 
tended than ever history of the associa- 
tion. The summer rist is a thing of the 
past. The railroads h: 
rates. There will be sony 
ing long distances before or 


now decided against 
lvantage in travel- 


fter the N. FE. A. 
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convention to avoid the crowds and the incon- 
venience. 

Let us hereafter forget about the number of 
registrations and the politics and think rather 
about the quality of our program. It was fully 
demonstrated at Chicago that the programs of 
every department can be made interesting and 
valuable. Our problems are not all solved and 
our solutions will be interesting. Progress is 
not always progressive but sometimes retro- 
gressive, 

Select presidents of big capacity who know 
the needs of the country, who can think and 
act constructively and then give them free hand 
to succeed or fail. Make the program the cen- 
tral idea to which all else must be subservient. 
Offer teachers the best specialists in the coun- 
try and plan attractions in the program which 
will make the average professional school man 
eager and anxious to go anywhere for the solu- 
tion of his problems. 

MARTINDALE OUT. 

Early this month Wales C. Martindale, su- 
perintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich., failed 
of re-election. For several years now the annual 
election has been attended with the bitterest of 
opposition. Every school board election has, 
of course, been contested in every ward of the 
city. The situation has been disgusting. 

Why Mr. Martindale should have sought re- 
election year after year under these circum- 
stances is hard to understand. The position 
paid $6,000 per year. The worry and trouble 
cannot be estimated in money. For fifteen 
years Martindale has been obliged to play poli- 
tics, make enemies, and fight constantly for 
every inch of ground. 

During the past few years, the Detroit schools 
have progressed splendidly. Much has _ been 
accomplished and much remains to be done. 
Mr. Martindale has the situation in hand. It 
is to be regretted that the burden of starting 
at the very beginning of things should be loaded 
on a new man. 

If Mr. Martindale allowed his name to be 
used to accomplish what had been begun by him- 
self, he is to be respected. However, the fight 
has been extremely hot for some time. Mar- 
tindale should never have continued under the 
criticism and the politics. The country wants 
big educators. After a school board has played 
political football with them, however, the aver- 
age superintendent is physically, mentally and 
educationally worn out. The polities have 
stunted their growth and branded them in a 
class by themselves. 

William McAndrew, principal of the Wash- 
ington Irving Technical High School of New 
York City has been elected to sueceed Mr. Mar- 
tindale. 


WHAT IS YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 
DOING. 

Every now and then the conscientious school 
board member sits back in his chair and thinks 
about his superintendent of schools. A vaca- 
tion well spent will impress the thinking mem- 
ber, both consciously and unconsciously. The 
idler will be criticized and cast to the winds 
in a short while. 

Our cartoon suggests a variety of vacations. 
They are all good. We hope every superintend- 
ent enjoyed at least a week of each. One ide: 
was not illustrated—the superintendent of 
schools who was mercilessly dropped at the end 
of the school year. 

If your man deserved it, well and good. If 
not, we hope your conscience bothers you yet. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 

The school yards of two neighboring cities in 
an eastern state present a marked contrast dur- 
ing the summer months. In one, the iron en- 
trance gates are locked, grass and weeds are 


slowly covering the sandy soil, and the janitors 
and repair men who are doing the annual reno- 
vating are the only ones who pass inside the 
premises, 

In the other town every school ground is 
daily alive with laughing, happy children, 
There is a small amount of play apparatus at 
ach building in charge of a paid supervisor, 
The former community is missing an opportuni- 
ty which the latter, like hundreds of other pro- 
gressive towns, is making good use of. 

Unfortunately the great majority of the sum- 
mer playgrounds are now confined to the larger 
cities. While in smaller communities, the de- 
mand for manual labor and the employment of 
every boy and girl available make them impos- 
sible, the opportunities surpass those of the 
larger community. In the most cases the work 
done by school children includes unpleasant 
work avoided by parents, while directed play 
would continue the regular school work. 

The vacation playground is no longer an ex- 
periment. It is a most potent factor for keep- 
ing children away from the moral and physical 
filth of streets and alleys. To the boys and 
girls of large cities it is the only means for 
keeping away from evil companions and a most 
important factor in directing their thoughts 
and activities in normal, healthful directions. 

Play is as necessary to the life and growth 
of children as is food and sleep. It forms an 
essential element not only in their physical but 
also in their moral and intellectual development. 
it provides an element of education which noth- 
ing else can replace. 

Every schoolhouse needs a playground which 
should be kept open during the long summer 
months and school boards cannot serve their 
communities better than by arranging for them 
and providing adequate apparatus. 


THE POOREST SPELLER. 

The pupil is not always the poorest speller 
of a school. Hundreds of principals in small 
towns, county superintendents and village super- 
intendents of schools are poor spellers. More 
than this, a great many are positive abusers of 
the English language. Is it a wonder then 
that so many stay at the bottom and so really 
few get to the top of the educational ladder? 

A letter of application comes to the president 
of the school board. A superintendent of 
schools is wanted for the following year. Mr. 
President happens to be a college man, as is 
often the case now, and a manufacturer of im- 
portance in the town. The letter of application 
is misspelled. The penmanship is not good. 
The paragraphing is faulty throughout. Is it 
a wonder the applicant does not secure the po- 
sition ? 

ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL DESKS. 

So much has been written and said on school 
desks that almost any reference to the subject 
becomes trite. However, one idea must be 
driven home which in the complexity of school 
life is so often forgotten. The executive school 
man is to be blamed for the condition. 

Boards of education in all parts of the coun- 
try are spending good money for adjustable 
school desks. Every teacher and janitor can 
adjust the desks. And yet, how often are desks 
adjusted and how many pupils sit in adjust- 
able desks with absolute comfort. Not that the 
desks are not comfortable. The adjustable 
desks now in use in schools are very satisfac- 
tory. The standard desks especially have been 
accepted as the last word in desk building. 
With the exception of the experiments made 
by manufacturers which have never been ac- 
cepted and are not standard, the adjustable 
desks of today meet ordinary requirements. 

However, the adjustable idea is not an obliga- 
tion of the manufacturer but reverts directly 
to the user. Why install adjustable desks which 
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The Real Improvement that Should go on 
During Vacation. 


are never adjusted. If a teacher or principal 
fails to use the equipment supplied, the board 
cf education and the superintendent of schools 
are finally at fault. Administration, manage- 
ment and superintendence include attention to 
this important minor detail which is just as 
essential as the purchase of adjustable furni- 
ture. While the latter has become a nationa} 
habit the adjusting has been neglected. 


MR. COOLEY’S REPORT. 

Much has been said and written on vocational 
education. We Americans have looked for most 
of our leadership to Europe. It has remained 
for the Commercial Club of Chicago to send 
Edwin G. Cooley, former superintendent of 
schools in Chicago to Europe to study the prob- 
lem in all its aspects. 

Mr. Cooley’s report has just been printed. It 
is a notable document. In 345 pages every 
phase of the various situations is described and 
discussed. Unfortunately space will not permit 
an extended analysis of the report. We suggest 
that every school man interested in vocational 
education secure a copy of this at an early date. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Reports are current that registrations in sum- 
mer schools of universities have again ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Increases are esti- 
mated variously from 10 per cent to 35 per 
cent. At this early date no statement can be 
made except the affirmation of the fact that 
registrations have been unusually heavy. 

This is indeed a healthy sign of the times. 
The underpaid teacher is making himself or 
herself really more proficient to merit the pro- 
motion demanded. It is inspiring, indeed, to 
see a tired worker hurry off to a summer school 


4 THE BOY WHO STUDIED 
WARD Ary YEAR 


The Boy Who Studied. 
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for training and self-improvement. It is dis- 
gusting to see the drone waste two months in 
continued idleness, expecting at the end of the 
school year equal compensation with the busy 
worker. 


A SPLENDID IDEA. 

A special class has recently graduated from 
ene of the Cincinnati public schools, completing 
the work of two grades in one year. The prin- 
cipal formed this class on the belief that the 
bright pupils were capable of covering the work 
in a shorter period of time. They were all pro- 
moted February and June and will enter high 
school in September, a year in advance of their 
classmates. Principal W. C. Washburn, in 
speaking of the class, said: 

“Keeping the bright child back in a class with 
the average causes him to lose interest in his 
school work. His mind is too active and tugs 
impatiently to get away from the slow routine 
that must be followed with the average. I know 
of at least one case in the class about to graduate 
of a boy who had intended quitting school a 
year ago. The ‘superior’ class seemed to provide 
just what he needed. He now proposes to com- 
plete his education in high school and the uni- 
versity and study for the ministry.” 


Principals and teachers’ meetings are held 
monthly in towns where there are a dozen school 
buildings. Why not similar gatherings of jan- 
itors? Why not instruct janitors in the care 
of heating apparatus? Why not tell them how 
to sweep and dust hygienically, how to serub 
economically? Why not give them something 
of the principles of ventilation, of lighting, of 
firing boilers, etc? In any community prac- 
tical men can be found who are experienced in 
Luilding, maintenance and care, and will glad- 
ly tell what they know. In Boston janitors’ in- 
stitutes have been conducted with remarkable 
suecess. When will other cities wake up to 
their opportunity for improving the sanitary 
condition of schools through the janitor? 


Just as the poor teacher is expensive, so the 
flimsy school building and cheap equipment are 
wasteful. What good is a saving of a few 
thousand dollars for the new school if it be a 
firetrap, depreciating rapidly and menacing the 
lives of children? What economy is there in a 
cheap heating system that does not give heat 
where most needed? Of what value is a school 
desk that produces crooked backs? 


The city of Buffalo is confronted with a pe- 
culiar situation of wanting to buy school fur- 
niture from local manufacturers who have sub- 
mitted a satisfactory bid, without being able 






The Busy Man in Summer. 


— Westerman, Ohio State Journal, 








The Menace of School Politics. 


to accept the same. New York state has an 
obnoxious law which compels school boards to 
buy furniture from the state prison authorities, 
and this has been invoked to prevent the Buf- 
falo school committee from buying in the open 
market as it has done for years. The prison- 
made school furniture is one of the disgrace- 
ful institutions in New York state which might 
well be abolished. 


The Journal of Education says that Boston 
and its vicinity are reaping just retribution 
for their neglect to keep pace with the rest of 
the country in salaries. A dozen important 
superintendents who have resigned recently to 
go to the central and western states are men- 
tioned to show how the thrifty spirit of New 
England is causing the schools to lose some 
of its best men. 


The fire drill justifies itself almost weekly in 
some city or village. The possibility of some 
conflagration or accident is always present and 
no school can feel itself free from the dangers 
of a panic. A ease in Long Island City, New 
York, ilkustrates the successful results of a 
well-planned drill. A boiler in the basement of 
the school building exploded. Immediately the 
fire alarm was sounded and every boy and girl 
and every teacher marched out, without panic 
or bustle, to safety. 

More—after reaching the street, they re- 
tained their formation till firemen and police 
removed all danger of fire, and then marched 
back to their places in the study rooms, 

It was a splendid illustration of the results 
of proper training—an illustration that should 
prove an example and incentive for every school 
in the land. 
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Edison’s Move for Motion Pictures. 


— Cory 
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What School Facilities Shall be Provided for Instruction by Means 
of Motion Picture Machines, Stereopticon Lanterns, 
Talking Machines, Player Pianos, Etc. 


By W. H. IVES, Educational Department, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The school work of every generation has de- 
veloped apparatus or equipment of some sort 
which was considered more or less essential to 
the successful carrying on of the work. In the 
earlier days this apparatus was exceedingly 
simple, or even crude in form. Nevertheless, 
it was considered important. Modern methods 
have produced a wealth of school equipment of 
a more complicated and also a more essential 
character than the earlier forms of school ap- 
puratus. During the last few years some unu- 
sually important steps have been taken toward 
the development of apparatus, destined to play 
a very important part in education, and it is 
our purpose at this time to consider in a very 
general way the possibilities and advantages of 
some of these new features of school equip- 
ment. 

The phonograph has already won recognition 
as a valuable addition to the equipment of the 
school room. The diversified ways in which it can 
be appreciated, hence the future of the phono- 
graph as a necessary piece of schoolroom equip- 
ment seems assured. It is quite natural that at 
present we should identify the phonograph with 
the work in music, and its aid in this depart- 
ment of school work is certainly of a character 
to entitle it to the widest use and popularity on 
this basis alone. As I understand that this 
phase of phonograph work will receive the spe- 
cial attention of another speaker, it requires no 
further mention here. We must not forget, 
however, in our admiration and appreciation of 
the phonograph as an aid in all that is connect- 
ed with school music, that it is also a speech- 
reproducing instrument; that it is still the 
“talking machine.” 

A Suggestion. 

The phonograph is capable of saving a vast 
amount of tiresome work and unnecessary talk- 
ing on the part of the teacher. A well adjusted 
machine can give out dictation exercises in 
arithmetic, spelling and other subjects in a 
clear, distinct way much more advantageously 
than the teacher can give out the same ques- 
tions. Models of the best examples in elocution 
can also be presented and in many other ways 
the phonograph can be used as a practical ad- 
junct to school work, and in these fields it should 
do much to ease the labors of the teacher. Out- 
side and beyond the field of school music and 
the realm of cultural entertainment we are just 
beginning to realize the practical pedagogical 
values of the phonograph as a piece of school 
apparatus, and it is believed that these possibil- 
ities will be developed rapidly during the next 
few years and will find a permanent and useful 
place. 

The motion picture has already entered the 
school field to remain and to develop into one of 
the most important aids that superintendents 
and teachers have ever enlisted in their work. It 
is of course unnecessary to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the pedagogical value of the motion pic- 
ture if we can assume practical apparatus, 
proper film, and all the other accessories nec- 
essary to the safe and skillful projecting of 
pictures upon the sereen. Americans are fre- 


quently referred to as “eye-minded people” and 
to a large extent this appears to be true. Cer- 
tainly no one will deny that vizualization is an 
important factor in most educative processes. 


The presence of a blackboard in every school- 
room suggests the general acceptance which this 
idea has won in the past and also suggests the 
great possibilities which the future holds along 
the lines of vizualization work carried on under 





sound educational principles and arranged to 
supplement and aid almost every department of 
school activity. 

Our Progress. 

While the motion picture is not in any sense 
a novelty at the present time its use has been 
largely monopolized by the motion picture the- 
ater, for reasons which are quite apparent. The 
use of the standard projector, throwing large 
pictures upon the screen, necessitates an equip- 
ment which is somewhat expensive and com- 
plicated. I refer to current installation of the 
fireproof booth, the licensed operator, the deli- 
cate film and the handling of a piece of ma- 
chinery needing the nicest adjustment of all its 
parts in order to do safe and successful work. 
Until recently no film supply of a strictly educa- 
tional character has been available. However. 
the standard projector has frequently been used 
to excellent advantage in assembly rooms, play- 
grounds and other places where large numbers 
of children are brought together, and has served 
as an important means of instruction and edu- 
cation in many instances. 

At the present time a small projector is avail- 
able, and this small machine does away with 
many of the difficulties and objections which 
have in the past been connected with the use of 
the standard machine. This small machine can 
be operated from an electric light socket and re- 
quires no special installation of current. It can 
be operated either by direct or alternating cur- 
rent. The little machines require 10 amperes, 
33 volts of alternating current, or 5 amperes, 50 
volts on direct current, and it will thus be seen 
that with the aid of transformer or rheostat the 
machine is practical wherever electric current is 
available. It can also be operated by acetylene 
where no electric current is obtainable. 


The Film and Machine. 

The great difficulty connected with the manu- 
facture of a small machine is, however, related 
to film more than to any other feature. This 
little machine does not use the standard film. 
The film employed will burn about one-half as 
fast as the same quantity of paper and since the 
pictures on the film are microscopie in size 
eighty feet of this film contain as many pictures 
as one thousand feet of the film used in ordi- 
nary motion picture theaters. This film has 
three rows of pictures. The two outside rows 
run in the same direction and the inner one 
runs in the opposite direction. There are over 
two hundred pictures per foot of film, each pic- 
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ture being less than 3-16ths of an inch high and 
1-4th of an inch wide. 

When we consider that a picture six feet or 
more can be thrown upon the screen from this 
small film we realize how highly the little pho- 
tographs are magnified in projection. The sue- 
cessful printing of these tiny pictures on a mo- 
tion picture film is a notable accomplishment 
since in projection they must be enlarged to 350 
diameters, or about 120,000 times the area of the 
picture on the film. This small kinetoscope is 
aiso a stereopticon and slides of special size 
can be projected with entire suecess, making a 
picture which is clear cut and well illuminated. 
The operation of the small kinetoseope is se 
simple that anyone can undertake it. As far as 
the machine itself is concerned a licensed oper- 
ator is not necessary. The little machine is 
easily transportable, weighing only about twenty 
pounds when packed in its ease. 

Since the film is small and also non-explosive 
the fire risk is reduced to a minimum. The ma- 
chine seems to be an ideal one for use in a 
school room of the average size and there is no 
lenger any reason why superintendents and 
teachers, wishing to make use of motion pictures 
in connection with their course, should not do 
so. Of course, the production of a sufficient 
quantity of film to cover all school courses will 
require considerable time. The reproduction of 
a motion picture film does not differ in any very 
important way from the production of a school 
book. The processes are in many ways an- 
alagous and cannot be unduly hastened, but 
many films are already available, and others 
will be produced and as rapidly as possible. 

It only remains to suggest some of the most 
important applications of motion picture work 
to school work. 

Our Possibilities. 

One of the first to oeeur to any prac 
tical school man is the subject of geography. 
Hiere the motion picture is able to render the 
greatest assistance. It can show not only the 
physical characteristics of the various parts of 
the world but also the activities of the people, 
and undoubtedly its use opens a field in this 
subject so broad and comprehensive that we 
cannot as yet see its practical limits. The lan- 
tern slide has done valiant service in this de- 
partment for many years, but the motion picture 
represents a great step in advance since it adds 
life and activity to the scenes which it gives. 
The scholar can actually see Niagara Falls as 
well as the observer who stands on the bank sees 
them, and as the ordinary camera is more ac- 
curate than the most skillful painter so the mo- 
tion picture camera is more accurate than the 
most artistic photograph which leaves motion 
to the imagination. A child can actually see 
the water rushing over Niagara Falls, can see 
the gondolas moving on the canals of Venice, 
the street cars and busses in London or the 
pageantry and pomp of the Durbar. The child 
in the northwest ean see the great steamships 
leaving their piers in New York and sailing 
down the bay; he can witness the activity sut- 
rounding the great railroad terminals in the 
cast; whereas the child in New York City, who 
is familiar with these scenes, can in turn view 
the waving wheat fields and the giant binders 
end threshing machines which are so common a 
sight to the youth of Minnesota and Nebraska. 

The motion picture is able to do much in the 
field of history in the direction of adding inter- 
est and reality to the study of great historical 
events. Many important incidents in history 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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The Department of School Administration 


Never in the history of the Department of 
School Administration has so much genuine in- 
terest been manifested in the program, and never 
have such enthusiastic and serious audiences 
gathered to listen to the addresses and discus- 
sions. Much credit is due Supt. Wirt of Gary, 
Ind., for the guidance of the work of the de- 
partment which with every day is becoming 
more and more important. 

As was planned, the program touched on sev- 
eral phases of school work from an administra- 
tive point of view. President Wirt very cleverly 
in his address bound together every speech to be 
delivered and every paper to be read under the 
heading of School Economy and its meaning 
from an administrative point of view. 

He took as his fundamental problem the child 

and its place in school administration. He ar- 
gued the economical conduct of schools from the 
administrative point of view to include primar- 
ily a minimum of waste effort on the part of 
the child. He called attentiou to the fact that 
the average child spends only two and one-half 
hours per day in the classroom and the balance 
of the time in the alley or on the streets. This 
was a natural introduction to the idea of direc- 
tive play and the broader use of the school play- 
ground. 
- Without going into detail too much it will 
be evident that with a basis of economy Mr. 
Wirt had planned a splendid program. This is 
today the biggest idea which confronts educa- 
tors. Most other problems are incidental or sub- 
servient. 

Mr. Wirt passed quickly to the broader de- 
mands on the school for industrial training and 
the use of the plant at night for continuation 
schools. He showed how school architecture 
might make or destroy the economy of school 
work. Finally he asked the two questions which 
became the topic for a round table conference 
on Thursday, “Can the Administration Depart- 
ment of a School System Serve as a Laboratory 
for the Industrial Training of Children?” and 
“What Sehool Facilities Should Be Provided for 
Instruction by Means of Motion Picture Ma- 
chines, Stereopticon Lanterns, Phonographs, 
Player Pianos, ete?’ 

To the people who attended all the sessions of 
the department this thoughtful introduction 


THE PROGRESS OF DRINKING 


It is most interesting to note that after only 
a few years of agitation practically every state 
of the union has taken some kind of action 
against the old tin drinking cup or dipper. 
Where state legislatures have not passed laws, 
state boards of health with mandatory powers 
have issued rulings sometimes more effective 
than the state laws themselves. 

With but few exceptions, school boards have 
been anxious to co-operate with health authori- 
ties in the campaign for improved sanitary con- 
ditions. Resolutions introduced for the most 
part by the doctors on the school board or in- 
spired by school and health associations have 
brought about a new order of things. 

It is most satisfactory indeed to step into al- 
most any school of the country and note the 
progress in this direction. On every hand a 
variety of excellent fountains are in use. They 
are sanitary, clean and for the most part in 
good order. Where the fountains are not work- 
ing properly the fault lies almost entirely with 
the inspection or the water pressure. The latter 
is more often the fault while the former is due 
to the experimentation which individual tinker- 
ers have foisted on school authorities. , 


By FRANK M. BRUCE 





WILLIAM WIRT, GARY, IND. 
President, Department of School Administration. 


and tying together of all papers under the one 
heading “Economy” proved the feature of the 
meeting. Never has this idea been worked out 
in just this way. It was one of the illustrations 
of how the younger and more eager educators 
who made the Chicago meeting a success put 
“brains” into their program, and compelled at- 
tention by the force of the idea. 

Unfortunately, Mr. E. B. DeGroot, superin- 
tendent of playgrounds and sports, South Park 
Commission, Chicago, Ill., could not speak on 
his topic,“ Educational Values of the School Yard 
or Playground” and so this idea was only 
touched in an incidental way. Mr. Wirt, in the 
absence of Mr. DeGroot, outlined the uses of 
the school yard and the making of healthy chil- 
dren before permitting the unfortunate neces- 
sity of medical inspectors, doctors and school 
hurses, 

Next Mr. Cooley told how the school plant 
might be used for continuation work after school] 
hours and after the pupil has left school. This 
certainly is a use based on economy and the 
more efficient use of school buildings and use of 
pupils’ energies. Mr. Cooley described briefly 


In this connection we warn school authorities 
against the acceptance of fountains not well 
known or as yet untried in school use. The 
better fountains are now replacing the experi- 
ments of a few years ago. The manufacturers 
who have advertised their products have im- 
proved their patterns until today they have 
fountains of superior merit. 

All of this is unimportant, however, as against 
the experimentation and results obtained from 
the use of fountains. There can be no question 
that the constant use of drinking fountains will 
affect materially the health of the school child. 
‘The epidemics of contagious diseases will not 
find their origin in use of the drink-cup. This, 
then, eliminates the largest single cause for 
communication and spread of dreaded infec- 
tion. 

An interesting experiment has been going on 
in a city of the middle west which deserves 
notice here. This experiment, by the way, was 
incidental to the installation of fountains. Con- 
ditions prevented the immediate installation of 
all the needed bubbles and the principal of the 
school availed himself of the opportunity to test 
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foreign continuation schools and our American 
needs, which resulted in a most interesting dis- 
cussion. 

Charles A. Prosser, secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, New 
York, N. Y., was next to discuss the Facilities 
for Industrial Training. Mr. Prosser is full of 
his subject. He knows the school conditions and 
industrial progress from A to Z. He made his 
point very clearly that much should and can be 
done for industrial education if the average au- 
thorities will put their shoulders to the wheel. 

On Wednesday morning, in the Gold Room of 
the Congress hotel, William B. Ittner, architect 
of the board of education, St. Louis, Mo., deliv- 
ered an address on School Architecture, illus- 
trated with stereopticon views. This is easily 
the best summary of that subject made anywhere 
in years. It is reproduced on another page of 
this issue. 

On Thursday morning the Round Table Con- 
ference discussed the problem, “Can the Admin- 
istration Department of a School System Serve 
as a Laboratory for the Industrial Training of 
Children?” Mr. G. E. Wulfing, director indus- 
trial education in publie schools, Gary, Ind., 
led the discussion with a most interesting paper 
on the work done at Gary. The argument was 
most forceful. 

Raymond Riordan, principal, Interlaken 
school, Rolling Prairie, Ind., described how his 
school had been built from open farm country 
to a complete school city. The work of the pu- 
pils and the results obtained argue for the ex- 
tended occupation of pupils in many depart- 
ments of school activity. The second topic has 
already been mentioned: “What School Facili- 
ties Should Be Provided for Instruction by 
Means of Motion Picture Machines, Stereopti- 
con Lanterns, Phonographs and Player Pianos, 
ete??’ W. H. Ives, educational department, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inec., Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Frances E. Clark, public school educational de- 
partment, Victor Talking Machine Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., and Ida Benson, supervisor of music, 
public schools, Chicago, Ill., led in the discus- 
sions. 

The wisdom of including these topics in the 
work of the department of school administration 
was evidenced after Mr. Ives had talked but a 

(Concluded on Page 51) 


FOUNTAINS 


the general effect of the use of drinking foun- 
tains, 

The results of the test showed that during the 
first year when boys used the fountains and the 
girls the common dipper or cup that 110% more 
girls than boys were taken down with contagious 
diseases. When the next year the girls used the 
fountains and the boys of course also continued 
their use, statistics showed that contagious dis- 
eases among the girls exceeded the record of the 
boys only by 20%. The fountain it would seem 
had reduced the percentage by 90, only 10 points 
from a 100 per cent reduction. 

This is one of the most convincing arguments 
az yet advanced for the use of the drinking 
fountain. While examination of drinking cups 
has disclosed remarkable facts still an actual 
test of the use of fountains has remained to es- 
tablish their effectiveness. 


It is here advised that the school authorities 
face the proposition of fountains immediately. 
Every school of the country should be complete- 
ly equipped with fountains before September. It 
is a duty of health which cannot be overlooked 
in the indifference tolerable in other matters. 
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THE CLOW BUBBLING CUP. 

The Clow Bubbling Cup here illustrated is 
constructed wholly of adamentose. ware. It is 
planned in the interior construction to deliver 
a mountain of water, as it were, so as to leave 
only one point for the convenient use of the 
drinker. In this way all splashing and abuse 
of the fountain is obviated. It is a cup unlike 
any other on the market and yet the pupil’s 
mouth can only touch the water at its fullest 
height. Manufactured by James B. Clow & Sons, 


Chicago, Il. s * * 





THE RUNDLE-SPENCE FOUNTAIN. 

The Rundle-Spence Fountain jllustrates a 
type of the wall fountains equipped with a brass 
bubbling head, a brass push-button, self-closing 
stop, and proper supply and waste pipes. It is 
a very substantial fountain, as the cut shows. 
The parts are all made specially strong for the 
boy who always wants to test things. It is eco- 
nomical in price and can be supplied with china 
head, as desired. Manufactured by Rundle- 
Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE 


GEM FOUNTAIN TOP. 
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SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


The Gem Drinking Fountain is equipped with 
the Gem non-squirting porcelain top, which is a 
feature quite distinctive. The porcelain is 
worked in on top to prevent discolorations and 
to avoid all possible tarnish. The bottom per- 
forations shown in the cut prevent pupils from 
playing with the fountain. Fingers held over 
the top in an attempt to squirt water merely 
throws the latter back through the perforations. 
Manufactured by M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Belleville, Il. 





THE NELSON FOUNTAIN 


The Nelson Fountain has two features of con- 
struction which are In the first 
place, there regulating 
which prevents splashing and squirting 
under high water pressure. 


fundamental. 

is a concealed pressure 
valve 
The second feature 
is the vitreous china bowl which is always clean 
and sanitary. 
flow fountain. 


This is the so-called continuous 
It is elevated on a nickel- set 
Manufactured by N. O. 

Til. 


brass standard. 
Mfg. Co., 


Nelson 
Edw: rdsv ille, 





THE 


MATHIONEY 


FOUNTAIN. 

The Mahoney Fountain has three features to 
First, there is an automatic 
ulator which really regulates. Second, all water 
passes through a perforated quartz-filled tube 
114% inch in length. The third feature is the 
sanitary slant stream to prevent splashing. The 
fountains may be fitted with a pedal attachment 
to control the flow or may be made continuous. 
Manufactured by the Mahoney Co., 
Portland, Me. 
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THE WOLVERINE FOUNTAIN. 


The Wolverine Fountain js a pedestal foun- 
tain. Only the top is here illustrated. It will 
be noticed that this fountain is made very heavy 
The bowl is closed at 
the top and so constructed that children cannot 
throw refuse into the bubbler. The fountain is 
made for continuous flow, or is supplied with 
self-closing shut-off. Manufactured by Gier & 
Dail Mfg. Co., Mich. 


for special school work. 


Lansing, 





THE WOLFF DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


The Wolff Drinking Fountain jncludes with 
the Wolff Monument Vitreous Ware, the Duro 
Metal, Self-closing Bubbling Cup. The advan- 
tage of this style of fountain is the control by the 
pupil at all times of the flow of water. 
the prevention of waste in 
ting off water is an 
self-closing 
Mfg. Co., 


Again 
automatically shut- 
argument advanced for the 
idea. Manufactured by L. Wolff 
Chicago, I. 
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Safeguard the Pupils — 


from dirt and the disease germs it carries, with the efficient and economical 
Capitol-IJnuinrible 


This is the system being selected by school boards everywhere — because of its demonstrated 


superiority. 


System of Barmim Cleaning 
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The building may have many corners to collect the dust; quantities of mud may be tracked in; but = 
this machine will carry it away and leave each room and hall as clean as the day the building was opened. : 


The ease and economy of operation, the permanent durability of the CAPITOL- = 
INVINCIBLE is due to the smooth operation centrifugal fans which create a steady 
There are no bellows, pumps, gears to wear out. 


= non-fluctuating vacuum. 
a lifetime of cleaning service. 


The CAPITOL-INVINCIBLE is manufactured by the Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. and 
the CAPITOL-CONNERSVILLE by the United Vacuum Appliance Company. These 
two types of vacuum cleaners were selected by us to supplement our COMPLETE LINE 


of heating systems. We offer you the best of many types and styles of cleaners, from 
portable to heavy duty in both low and high vacuum. 





Our illustrated books on these systems contain many facts of 
Write for them to-day. 


interest to you. 


UNITED STATES HYADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices in All Important Cities 


The Keith Boston Bubbler, designed by Prof. 
Keith, professor of bacteriology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has two fea- 
tures: First, an automatic pressure regulator; 
second, the bubbler is non-squirting, because of 
its construction. A uniform stream of water 
without splashing is guaranteed under varying 
pressures. The fountain may be run continu- 
ously or operated with self-closing valve. Manu- 
factured by L. E. Knott Apparatus Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





THE HAMRICK-TOBEY FOUNTAIN. 


The Hamrick-Tobey Fountain jis an exceed- 
ingly simple and yet substantial bubbler. The 
flow of water is controlled by the pupil. The 
shut-off is immediately above the fountain head, 
Within easy grasp. The fountain is made with 
several styles of cups and can be adjusted to 
any sink. Manufactured by Hamrick-Tobey 


Co., Wausau, Wis. 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 


ITartford, Conn. The public textile trade 
school will be continued as a summer extension 
course. Pupils completing the regular grade 
schools may be admitted. 

Charlotte, N. C. Domestic science has been 
added to the course of study. 

Rome, Ga. The board plans, with the aid of 
departmental system and additional teachers, 
to provide a higher grade. 
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one year longer, enabling them to secure a good 
preparation for college or business. 

Sioux City, Ia. An eight weeks’ summer 
school has been provided for pupils who did 
not complete the past year’s work. Both grade 
and high school studies will be reviewed. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school board, the St. 
Paul Institute and the extension department of 
the state university have united in providing a 
commercial course for the next year. 

Alexandria, Ind. A summer school for stu- 
dents who desire to make up extra high school 
work or who wish to take post-graduate studies 
has been opened. 

Melrose, Mass. The courses in the high school 
have been revised. Beginning with September 
a three-year commercial course will be added to 
the present studies and college, scientific and 
normal instruction will be offered. Two gen- 
eral courses providing elective subjects have 
also been added. 

Evanston, Ill. A four-year commercial course 
will be established in the high school, to be made 
up of bookkeeping, typewriting, foreign lan- 
guages, history, science and mathematics. In 
addition, a shorter course of two years will be 
offered which will consist of practically commer- 
cial work only. The course will provide thor- 
ough instruction in bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy to enable students to take positions when 
they have completed these branches. 

Chicago, Ill. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the board of education have 
united in a plan for providing a practical edu- 
eation for school children. It is planned that 
the two committees which have been appointed 
shall prepare a commercial course to be adopted 
by the board and controlled by the educational 
department. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board has intro- 
duced a normal course in the high school, which 
will include the subject of agriculture. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The board of school trustees of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has taken steps toward the establishment 
of vocational education in the publie schools. 

A special committee on industrial training in 
a report to the board has recommended that the 
work in the upper grades and in the high 
schools be divided into two departments to be 
known as the academic department and the non- 
academic department. The committee also 
recommend that the services of an additional 
assistant superintendent of schools be obtained 
to take charge of the instruction in manual 
training, domestic science, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy and other branches which are to be in- 
troduced. 

The board hopes to interest those boys and 
girls who leave school at the ages of 14 and 16, 
and to fit them to enter local industrial estab- 
lishments. 

A school which shall teach every trade is be- 
ing planned in Los Angeles, Cal. A bond issue 
will be voted on and the school will be estab- 
ished as soon as the funds have been secured. 

It is planned to give instruction in plumbing, 
carpentry and cabinet work, machine shop and 
automobile repair work, masonry, blacksmithing, 
electrical wiring, printing and other trades. For 
the girls there will be dressmaking, cooking and 
millinery. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Courses providing train- 
ing for housemaids, nurses, sales ladies and 
stenographers will be introduced in the girls’ 
vocational school this fall. 

A normal trades school of dressmaking and 
designing will be established at the Stout In- 
stitute of Manual Training and Domestic 
Science at Menomonie, Wis. The new depart- 
ment has been created for the purpose of train- 
ing teachers for positions of this nature in pub- 
lie schools. 
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JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
JONSON SYSTEDI 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


School Boards adopt the 


Johnson System Temperature Regulation 


and 


Humidity Control 





BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
YOUR CORRIDORS SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 
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Twenty-five offices in the U. S. means prompt Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers primar: 
response to request for attention. for schools and colleges. Fireproof and sanitary. A sy: 

SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES The 

’ 
WE don’t WRITE when you call — we COME. High Schools, etc., recently equipped with Durand Steel Lockers: eral an 
Charleston, Ill., State Kenmare, N. D., H. S. Evanston Academy, congres 
Normal Clay Center, Kans, H. S. Evanston, Ill. veneral 
Los Angeles H. S. Monmouth, Ill., H. S. New York State School of tilt 

Temple, Texas H. S. Dallas, Texas, H. S. Agriculture at Morrisville celve a 

Waukegan, Ill., H. S, Broadway H. S., Seattle, and Alfred, N.Y. | 
Bovey, Minn., H. S. ash. State Normal School, membe 
Marble, Minn., H. S. Baldwin School, Bryn Carbondale, Il. “ember 

Coleraine, Minn., H. S. Mawr, Pa. Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. ’ ; 
Auroras, Minn., H. S. Northwestern College, Lincoln H. S. Portland formit: 
Janesville, Wis., H. S. Naperville, Ill. Washington H. S. Portland han i 

There is a reason for all these School Boards purchasing our lockers _ 6 
QUALITY = : 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


625 VANDERBILT BLDG. 


775 AM. TRUST BLDG. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. The 
membe 
AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. grammar schools to assist backward pupils. The Referring to the high school Mr. Neal said electec 
The Milwaukee board of school directors has board has been experimenting with the plan for considerable attention had been paid to the ques- day fe 
recently determined to co-operate with the au- the past two years and has found it highly sat- tion of withdrawals from this department, and qualifi 
thorities of the Milwaukee (State) Normal isfactory. The following results are claimed! an honest effort had been made to determine the on an 
School in offering a special course of study in “Unusually capable children are helped to ad- game by subject and years. The greatest pro- (or ec 
the high schools for such boys and girls as in- vance faster than their classmates and are thus portion of this falling off was found to occur in ind 
tend to become teachers. The course provides enabled to complete the course earlier than they . = ae ; 
° € : : : : the first and second years, and the largest per- child 
the following subjects: would if they did not have this assistance. at : ; : ; 
, . : centage of failures was in Latin, German and than § 
First Year. Children coming from other places are often oadiiedtin TI 
Algebra Algebra able to enter a more advanced class than they W a The 
English English otherwise could through being helped by the as- _—‘}¥ aren, Pa. The school board has  remaguate. childr 
Physical Geography Physiology sistant in some particular subject in which they le providing that no teacher shall receive pay hours. 
Freehand Drawing Freehand Drawing an, taieinl for the time during which schools may be closed Eve 
*hy sic Training ‘ 7 F . ICs se ires ’ an} iseases - 7 ; 
— — 2 The regular teacher is able to do more and oem - fires or wig ip ases. The new agree! 
5 +; ene better work by not being trammeled by pupils S¢hool code requires that teachers be paid unless ie tl 
econ ar. : , . : their contract contains a clause to the contrary. 
Geometry Geometry who do not adequately understand what is being Minasenalie ii The school oF as 
English taught them. Time and expense are saved both Minneapolis, Minn, 1e schoo board has re- 
English onglish . scinded a rule recently passed prov such, 
i abner to tig Geil and the dinteics.” Scinded a rule recently passed providing that a 
~ . . rar ° j 2] é 3 2ac j é iti is- rt 
Elective Elective a In the June issue of this paper we printed the ae pr “Tt : 1d ae fake a mar, | 
Physical Training Physical Training statement that the board of education at Yonk- oo eae Tm eee OF Pacing Ue co 
Music Music 's N.Y. had ce ie Maieiiealin al principals of buildings containing seven to aleoh 
Third Year. ee Ae — - Tr ¢ ; —ye eleven rooms in charge of an ungraded room, vided 
English English the singing of Christmas hymns be ore and after Jeaying them free for supervision, has been rec- ‘tine 
Medieval History Modern History holidays. We stand corrected in the fact that ommended. pense 
Geography Civics the board accepted the report of the committee Systematic plans are being made under the Th 
cokes Drawi Peusband Drawi on teachers and instruction to the effect that the direction of Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of the Orle: 
Freehand Draw 7. — rawing singing of hymns could hardly be interpreted Buffalo schools, to determine why so many “a 
sherry ; as teaching religion children drop out of school each year. The oo 
English, or continue for- English, or continue for- ‘* : number runs up into the | jreds 1 where the s 
eign language eign language Waukegan, Ill. A new rule has been adopted 7 ; oo ae ves Py 
Pp u ; aan 1, weades the matter may be remedied the necessary step9 : 
rithmetic Grammar for high school teachers. The rule reads: 0 ay ia ton te hild ; 1 a sal 
U. 8. History U. 8. History person shall be employed as a teacher in any de- WW!!! be taken to keep the children in school. a Si 
Physics Physics partment of the Waukegan Township High ™e of the reasons for the decline in attend- supe 
Trenton, N. J. The school board has recent- §¢hool who does not hold a degree from some “Ce are obvious, but others are not so apparens. oe 
ly adopted the following rule: “No candidate  gocredited college or university. The salary of “Some of the conditions can be remedied, qT 
for appointment as teacher shall be eligible to any teacher, now -employed, shall not be in- said Supt. Emerson, “principally crowded condi- ers’ 
appointment until she shall have filed in the greased until such teacher shall have attained ions in the schools. In other cities it has been tion: 
office of the superintendent of schools a certifi- ouch degres found that there are many other reasons, such as Ip 
cate from a medical inspector, designated by Supt. A. O. Neal of Kokomo, Ind., in his an- the lack of relation between the courses of study with 
" o ‘ ° . . , , ‘ . “19, ‘ a x x tl 
the committee on teachers, showing that said nual report, states that 377 failures occurred in and the pupil’s mental tastes, the lack of a flex of } 
candidate has such freedom from disease and the rrades durin " the past vear The largest ible course of study to meet the discovered r 
physical defect, and has such general good 6 a F f ti - f ‘] sibel . du ; io foals al capacity of a pupil, the lack of a system of as- : 
health and strength as to guarantee her fitness § POPoTtion of these failures was ¢ 3 . aque certaining the abilities of the individual, the all 
for efficient service as a teacher.” application. Other causes mentioned were men- absence of short courses to meet the economic coul 
Davenport, Ia. Beginning in September, a tal incapacity, irregular attendance, physical needs of the students and the often over-critical to b 
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LOUISIANA SCHOOL CODE. 

After much public discussion, both in the newspapers and on the 
floor of the legislature, the new law to govern the public schools of 
Louisiana has been enacted and signed by the governor. The bill as 
amended was passed July 10 and is known as the Burke bill. 

The organization of the school boards of the parishes is different 
from that prescribed for New Orleans. The changes in the organiza- 
tion of the school board of New Orleans, or rather the majority of the 
changes, were recommended by the Public School Alliance of New Or- 
leans, which is a large organization of men and women, including many 
teachers of the schools, which came into prominence some years ago in 
a successful effort to have the liquor license increased to provide more 
money for schools. The principal change in the law is that instead of 
the school board being composed of seventeen directors, one elected 
from each ward, it will consist of five directors, two to serve for two 
years, two for a term of four years, and one for a term of one year, to 
be elected at large from the city. Also permitting women on the school 
boards. The Alliance at first favored the election of the directors but, 
in order to prevent the election going into the city election this year, 
desired the governor to appoint the first board. As the present gov- 
ernor and the city administration are of different factions of the Dem- 
ocratic party the city administration opposed the plan to have the 
governor appoint and a compromise was entered into to have the gov- 
ernor appoint three members and the mayor two members. The Alli- 
ance opposed this plan in a public mass meeting and the bill was finally 
passed making the directors elective, and they will be voted for in a 
primary September 3. 

A synopsis of the bill, which applies to the whole state, is as follows: 

The governor, superintendent of public education, attorney gen- 
eral and one citizen appointed by the governor from each of the six 
congressional districts shall compose the Board of Education and have 
general authority over all school matters in the state. They shall re- 
ceive as compensation traveling expenses and a per diem the same as 
members of the legislature. It shall meet on the first Monday of De- 
cember and when called together by the governor. It shall enforce uni- 
formity of textbooks and shall adopt a lst which shall remain un- 
changed for six years. Not more than three subjects or parts of sub- 
jects of the elementary grades and not more than two of certain high 
school subjects can be changed to any one adoption. The adoption of 
elementary and high school textbooks shall be made in periods of three 
years apart, beginning in 1913. 


The school board in each parish (or county) shall consist of one 
member for each member of the police jury of each ward and are to be 
elected and serve for four years. Their compensation shall be $3 per 
day for each day they serve. The qualifications are that he shall be a 
qualified elector, able to read and write, and not holding or dependent 
on any political position. The board shall elect or appoint a parish 
(or county) superintendent. The board shall have authority to assess 
and collect 50 cents per annum from the parent or guardian of each 
child enrolled in the school, provided that no parent shall pay more 
than $1.50. This fund is for fuel and school comforts. 

The bill gives the right of free passage or conveyance for all school 
children over any toll roads or bridges and on ferries, during school 
hours. 

Every school board is prohibited from entering into any contract, 
agreement, understanding or combination, tacit or expressed, directly 
or indirectly, with any church, monastic order or other religious order 
or association, sect or denomination, or with the representatives of 
such, for the purpose of conducting any school. 

Orthography, reading, writing, drawing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, United States history, the laws of health, including the evils of 
alcohol and narcotics, shall be taught in every district. It is also pro- 
vided that elementary branches may be taught in French in those local- 
ities where the French language is spoken, provided no additional ex- 
pense is ineurred. 

There is also to be selected by the patrons of each local school district, 
Orleans parish excepted, three auxiliary visiting trustees, who shall 
have the same qualifications as members of the school boards, to vistt 
the schools and make reports, 

Provision is made for the selection of the state superintendent with 
a Salary of $5,000 per annum. Each school board will select the school 
superintendent and fix his salary, provided it be not less than $600 per 
annum. 

The bill provides for and outlines the manner of establishing teach- 
ers’ institutes. It also provides for the manner of holding examina- 
tions for teachers. 

In each of the parishes the school superintendent is also charged 
with the duty of serving as treasurer for the school board. In the city 
of New Orleans the city treasurer performs that office. 

In the parish of Orleans, which includes the city of New Orleans, 
all the publie schools, their management, the school property, the 
courses of study and grading, and also the selection of the textbooks 
to be used, is under the direct control and direction of the school board 


of that parish. (Concluded on Page 37) 

























Making School Cleaning 
More Effective 


A method for raising the standard 
of sanitation in schools without 
increasing the labor or expense 








If cleaning were only done for the sake of appear- 
ance the method still pursued in many schools 
would be perfectly satisfactory. Undoubtedly 
when the janitor is conscientious the school rooms 
look clean enough to deceive the eye. 


But is it the “appearance of cleanliness’’ or the 
‘“existence of cleanliness’? that we want? Surely 
it isn’t the dirt we fear, for dirt cannot hurt any- 
one. It is the disease germs which collect in the 
dirt that make the menace of uncleanliness and no 
amount of ordinary cleaning will eliminate this 
danger. 


Railroad Companies generally recognize this fact 
and a great number of school board members are 
commencing to realize this truth and have already 
found the solution to the problem of perfect clean- 
liness. 









The use of Chloro- Naptholeum Disinfectant provides 
a safe and efficient method of disinfecting and 
cleansing at the same time; of making the school 
room healthful by destroying all disease germs at the 
same time that it is made cleanly by removing the 
dirt. 



























Chloro-Naptholeum Disinfectant is used in the 
same manner as soap and soap powders and costs 
less than either. It isnon-inflammable, will not in- 
jure the skin and safe to use in every way. 


Janitors are glad to use Chloro—Naptholeum Dis- 
infectant because it means less work and more thor- 
ough results. Merely adding one tablespoonful of 
Chloro—Naptholeum Disinfectant to every gallon 
of water used, gives a solution which quickly re- 
moves dirt and grease from floors, desks, seats, stairs, 
etc. and thoroughly disinfects at the same time. 


Chloro—Naptholeum Disinfectant costs less than a 
half cent per gallon in actual use and can be kept 
for any length of time without deteriorating. 


Shipments to school boards are made with the guar- 
antee that Chloro-Naptholewm is more than 4 
times stronger bacteriologically than pure Car- 
bolic Acid, and of uniform strength; that it is safe 
to use; that it is an excellent Cleanser; and that 
any shipment not found as represented may be 
returned at our expense and the money will be 
promptly refunded. 










Write us for further iuformation or send a trial 
order with our guarantee to protect you. Ship- 
ment will be made promptly from our nearest 
branch. 


West Disinfecting Co. 
2 East 42d St. 





New York 


Branches in principal cities. 
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Colonial Crayons. 


Colonial 


Chalk Wax 
Crayons 


represent perfection in school crayons. 
They’re made in all grades to suit every 
Free from unhealthy dust 


requirement. 
and gritty substances. 


The Colonial Crayon Co. 
Dept. 25 AKRON, OHIO 


‘Manufacturers of a comprehensive line of 


chalk and wax crayons for every purpose."’ 





HYGIENE. 

Scranton, Pa. Beginning with September, 
the provisions of the Pennsylvania school code 
relative to the annual examination of every 
school child will be enforced. The board is 
favorably inclined toward the Philadelphia sys- 
tem of medical inspection. It is expected that 
visiting nurses will be employed. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The school board, 
in compliance with the new Michigan state law, 
has provided space in one of the school build- 
ings for physical culture. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board has appointed 
Dr. E. A. Peterson to the position of director 
of physical education at a salary of $2,500. 

Detroit, Mich. The local board of health has 
appointed seven dentists to conduct the work of 
examination and treatment of school children’s 
teeth. The staff of dentists will be divided, 
two-thirds to give their time to inspections alone, 
while one-third will take charge of actual clin- 
ical work. It is not expected that they will be 
able to attend to all cases, but they will at least 
take the worst ones. 

Following a suggestion of the medical in- 
spector, the school board of Allentown, Pa., has 
made preparations for an open-air school for 
children who have tubercular symptoms. 

The school board at Danville, IL, has voted 
to introduce physical culture in the schools. 
A supervisor will be employed who will have ex- 
clusive charge of this work. 

Shamokin, Pa. The 
tuted medical inspection 


chool board has insti- 
the schools and has 
appointed a local physician to make examina- 
tions of pupils. 
The school board of Louisville, 
structed the physical director the schools to 
devise a plan whereby the sysicm of physical 


Ky., has in- 


culture may be made more general. Formerly 
the physical director has been able to work only 










Submit a Bid 


Before you let the next contract for 
school crayons, write for samples of 
We can give you 
better prices than any other company. 


Devoe Box No. 118 New Style 


colors in new improved tin halfpans. 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray 
Cold Gray; and one No, 7 brush. 


artist’s materials. 


them free. 


New York 


from the fourth grade up and the board was 
of the opinion that the younger pupils were 
more in need of physical exercises than those 
in the higher grades. It is planned to provide 
an assistant at some future date. 

New Brunswick, N. J. A recent report of the 
medical inspector shows that 2,641 pupils were 
examined for physical defects. The largest num- 
ber of defects were the following: Defective 
teeth, 1,555; defective nasal breathing, 468; en- 
larged tonsils, 334; defective vision, 298; de- 
fective nasal septum, 171; bad nutrition, 93. 

A larger per cent of defective children were 
found in. the lower grades than in the higher 
ones. With the exception of defects of vision, 
the decrease begins with eight, nine and ten- 
year-old children and continues with each suc- 
ceeding year. It was suggested that a plan be 
adopted for correcting defects of vision and pro- 
viding glasses for those unable to pay for 
them. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The school officials have 
been convinced of the great success of the open- 
air schools and more buildings will be erected 
as soon as funds are available. It is claimed 
the children are benefited mentally and physical- 
ly by open-air instruction. 

Galveston, Tex. Mrs. O. B. Colquitt, presi- 
dent of the Texas Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, has recently called the attention of school 
boards of the state to the importance of sanitary 
school buildings and the need of protecting the 
health of school children. Mrs. Colquitt says: 

“Next to the home, the schoolhouse is the 
center of infection and breeding place of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. When we con- 
sider that most diseases of childhood are easily 
preventable, we should consider every case of 
sickness and every death of every child from 
such causes a disgrace to the community and an 
evidence that some one of us has failed in our 
duty to the little ones, who look to us for protec- 
tion.” 





enameled tray, decorated cover; 8 


Try Peacock Dyes for school stencil work. 


Fulton and William Streets 


Devoe Box No, 122 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 4 
colors in cakes; Carmine, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, 
and a No.7 Brush, Can substitute 
Charcoal Gray or another Perfect 
Yellow for Black. 


EVOE School Water Colors are the ideal 
school paints; scientifically made; come in 
cakes, tubes, or halfpans. 


We put them up in 30 different styles of boxes, ex- 
pressly to meet the requirements of the Public Schools, 








We carry a complete line of high-grade school art supplies and 


Pamphlet about 


Write Dept. 5 for complete art catalogue. 
Special prices to schools and teachers. 


Z | Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


1214 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


Supt. W. A. Greeson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been granted permission to establish a den- 
tal clinic in one of the public schools as an ex- 
periment. If the results are satisfactory an ex- 
tension of the innovation will be urged. Mr. 
Greeson is a firm believer in dental inspection 
and declares that many pupils are backward 
simply because of lack of sound teeth. 

New Orleans, La. Tacit approval has been 
made to the proposition that the Tulane Edu- 
cational Board and the school board each eon- 
tribute $1,500 to the special fund for the treat- 
ment of defective children. The Tulane board 
has offered the use of the Neweomb psycholog- 
ical laboratory. Dr. Edmund Mors, medical in- 
spector, will discover the pupils and Dr. David 
Spencer will conduct examinations without 
charge. 

Medical inspection has been introduced in the 
public schools of Madison, Wis. A single in- 
spector has been employed, at an annual sal- 
ary of $1,500. 

The local physicians’ association of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has begun the inspection of 
school children for disease of the eye, ear, nose 
and throat. The work will be completed with- 
out cost to the board of education, and reports 
will be made to the parents on the condition of 
the children. 


Physical instruction in the public schools 
should be carried on along lines which have 
been almost entirely neglected in the past, ac- 
cording to a letter directed by State Superin- 
tendent L. L. Wright to Michigan .boards of 
education. 

“The dominating idea in physical training,” 
writes Mr. Wright, “should be to conserve the 
health of the pupils and to develop normal 
physique rather than to train athletes. A large 
part of the training should consist of out-of- 
door play under supervision. Ordinary calis- 
thenic exercises conducted in the aisles of school 
rooms are of doubtful value. Every school 
building should have a room or hall or corridor 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





that may be used for physical training. Every 
School building should have a playground ad- 
jacent with at least 100 square feet of outdoor 
Play space per pupil. Every school system 
should have a trained supervisor of physical 
training. All grade teachers should be required 
to have some expert knowledge of the ideals and 
methods of physical development. All schools 
should be required to have some kind of medical 
Inspection.” 

Mr. Wright, in closing his letter, urges school 
boards to employ a special supervisor of phyical 
training in order that the law directing the 
training may be observed. 

An open-air schocl has been opened in Buffalo 
on a tive-aere tract near the south city line, re- 
cently purehased for school purposes. Only 


children recommended by school physicians are 


permitted to attend. A four-room building on 


Time is Short! 





At Least 75% of all Book Covers of all the different makes 
have the name “Holden” on them 


You will find them on the books in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Columbus, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Denver, Omaha and 2,500 smaller places 


Wearing Quality and Price Brings Satisfaction 


Only Pure, Unadultered Fibres of the Greatest Tested Tensile 
Strength Used in Our Unfinished Leatherette Covers 


Sold at the Price of a Cheap Wood Pulp Paper Cover 


GIVES TWICE THE PROTECTION AND REINFORCEMENT 
and IS MORE SANITARY —as it does not become brittle, porous 
or absorbent —the natural result of wood pulp 
after a limited period of use 


Write to a School Official who has used both! 
—— SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the site will be used in inclement weather. The 
attendance numbers fifty and the sessions last 
six weeks. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The medical inspector has 
ealled attention to the fact that cases of con- 
tagious disease may be present in the schools 
and not be reported to the health department. 
He has suggested that the school nurses be au- 
thorized to investigate cases of absences extend- 
ing over a period of three days. It is believed 
that in this way diseases can be discovered and 
proper action taken. 

Corporation Detroit, 
Mich., has declared that the city authorities 
cannot prevent the erection of the open-air 


Counsel Lawson of 


school for tubercular pupils which was recently 
commenced in the rear of one of the public 
schools. 


Schools Open Soon! 
With Unfilled Orders on July 1st Amounting to 


Over 800,000 Holden Book Covers 


you will appreciate the necessity of sending 
your order AT ONCE. 







M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Mr. Lawson declares the persons in charge of 
the proposed school do not need a permit for the 
erection of the building and that the work may 
in the future be carried on without any inter- 
ference from outside sources. The educational 
work of the school will be conducted by the 
school authorities and the health and sanitary 
measures will be in charge of the city health 
department. 

The school medical inspector of Erie, Pa., in 
his annual report, stated that 3,732 cases of de- 
He also listed 7,964 
miscellaneous defects and reported 2,042 cases 
treated. The continuation of the 
nurses’ services for the first month of vacation 
was urged in order that the various cases might 
be followed up. 


fective teeth were found. 


already 
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NATURAL SLATE 


When Slate is Installed 
It Lasts a Lifetime 








Indestructible--No Renewing 


There is no material made 
that closely approaches Natural 
Slate for cleanliness ---washing 
weekly with water keeps it like new 


Install Slate in the First Place 


We want the Boards of Education and 
the Architects to learn direct from the 
makers the advantages of Slate. 


ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. 
ALPHA SLATE COMPANY, BANGOR, PA. 

BLUE VALLEY SLATE COMPANY, SLATINGTON, PA. 
CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 


DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 

EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL. PA. The manufacturers named 
GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. 

HAMMAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. are the largest producers of 


WILLIAM HARDING & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


J. K. HOWER, SLATINGTON, PA. 

E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. Natural Slate Blackboards, 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. Write th f : 

LOBB, PARRY & CO, DANIELSVILLE, PA. rite 

NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. em Tor prices. 


PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 

PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 

PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA. 

STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. , 

M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. See opposite page. 
J. F. UNGER SLATE CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 

THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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BLACKBOARDS 


Natural Slate Blackboards are 
easy to install and wear forever 





Holds Its Surface--No Repairing 


Large cities that accepted 


substitutes in new schools, 
are now replacing with Natural Slate 
Blackboards. This tells its own story 


Install Slate in the First Place 


We furnish full instructions, showing 
method of installation and working draw- 
ings where desired. 


ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. 
ALPHA SLATE COMPANY, BANGOR, PA. 

BLUE VALLEY SLATE COMPANY, SLATINGTON, PA. 
CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA 


DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
The manufacturers named EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
the | d GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. 

HAMMAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 

are € argest producers of WILLIAM HARDING & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA 
J. K. HOWER, SLATINGTON, P 

Natural Slate Blackboards. E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, mer YORK CITY. 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. 

. . LOBB, PARRY & CO., DANIELSVILLE, PA. 
Write them for prices. NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 


PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA 
STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
: M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
See opposite page. J. F. UNGER SLATE CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA 
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RICHARDS-WILGOX 
RAPID ACTING VISES 


for manual training work have stood 
the all important test of 


PRACTICAL USE 


and are today used by hundreds of 
schools with complete satisfaction. 





Instantaneous adjustment --- continuous 
in action. Phosphor Bronze nut engages en- 
tire circumference of screw and operates 
entire length. No pawls, racks or triggers 


to break or wear. 











A WESTERN EDUCATOR DIES. 

R. G. Young, formerly superintendent of schools at Rock Island, IIL; 
Waterloo, Ia.; Helena and Butte, Mont., died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 23rd. About two years ago Mr. Young retired from the superin- 
tendency at Butte, Mont. At that time he went to his ranch near Vie- 
tor, in the Bitter Root Valley. 

A few months ago his heath gave way and he was taken to a hospital 
in Missoula. His complaint was pronounced endocarditis. About the 
middle of June he suffered another attack and decided to go to Los 
Angeles for a change of scene and climate. Death came suddenly on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Young was closely identified with the educational activities of 
the state of Montana. For ten years he acted as superintendent of 
schools at Butte, Mont., including service on the State Board of Edu- 
cation. While during the past two years he lived in retirement, he had 
already announced himself a candidate for the Republican nomination 
of state superintendent of public instruction. He died at the age of 
59 years. 

NEW RULES. 

Trenton, N. J. The board has ruled that teachers desiring promo- 
tions to the seventh and eighth grades must pass examinations before 
they may be advanced. <A rule was also passed providing that princi- 
pals of schools exceeding 250 pupils shall be given freedom from class 
teaching for supervision. 

Utica, N. Y. The board of education has adopted a resolution re- 
stricting the formation and existence of secret societies in the high 
school. The resolution is as follows: 

“No pupil of the Utica Free Academy who is a member of any of 
the so-called high school fraternities or sororities shall take part in any 
class election, or hold any elective oftice in the class; or take part in 
any election of officers of the athletic association, or other association 
of a similar nature, or hold any elective office in such association; or 
be made captain or manager of any schoo] athletic team except by ap- 
pointment by the principal of the school; or hold any office in connee- 
tion with a school publication except by appointment by the principal 
of the school. 

“And all pupils who refuse at the request of the principal to state 
whether or not they belong to such seeret societies shall be deemed as 
belonging. 

“Nothing in the above shall be construed as debarring a pupil from 
the privileges of instruction in the classroom, scholarship honors and 
graduation.” 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has authorized the estab- 
lishment of continuation classes for boys and girls in the high school 
buildings. Instruction in Latin, history, English, mathematies, mod- 
ern foreign languages, physics, chemistry, physical training, bookkeep- 
ing and stenography has been provided. 

Sessions are held from 9 to 12 in the morning. Two periods of the 
time are given to recitations and study, and one period is given to phys- 
ical training. 

Pupils who are deficient in their school work, or who desire to take 
advance work may be admitted to classes. 





Museatine, Ia. The board of education has granted an increase of “7 

$50 per year to the janitors. sae 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Wellsburg, W. Va. The school board has passed a resolution to the allie 

The Richards - Wilcox Rapid Acting effect that anyone purchasing material for the board must have a writ- = t] 

Vise is the most perfect operating Vise made ten order either from the superintendent or from some member of the posit 
board. The action of the board is the result of trouble experienced Un 

---let us prove our statement. under the old plan, . bank 
rhe school board of Springfield, Mo., has passed an order requesting necte 

that teachers secure a higher grade of teaching ability by pursuing wae 

, : : a summer school work previous to their re-appointment. of th 

Write for sample and detailed informa Milwaukee, Wis. A parental school for truant boys, under the su- necti 

tion. pervision of the school board, is being advocated. rn 
Deeatur, Ill. A lunchroom was conducted in conneetion with the of he 

schools during the past year, in which were served 67,064 lunches, at boar 

We also make a select line of benches an average cost of 12.4 cents. The room yielded a clear profit of pract 

; ai $846.85. This was almost enough to pay the salary of a director of dian: 

especially equipped for manual training work, domestic science who had charge of the experiment. W 
Wichita, Kans. The school board has proposed the establishment of teacl 

medical inspection and moving pictures in the schools this fall. Bet- CELVE 

ter equipment for playgrounds will also be provided if the school funds versi 

% * are sufficient to cover the expenditure. 1); 

Cleveland, O. The school board has voted to ask the city council proy 

chards- ilco for $1,800 to conduct examinations of children applying for work cer- stity 

tificates. It has been found that children have been granted certificates httiy 

<==) MANUFACTURING Co. pte when their physical condition should have rendered them in- . : 

rey AURORA ILL.U.S.A. An Indiana county school board has refused to employ teachers who s 

“wear tight-skirted, short-sleeved, low-necked dresses in the school- ipp 

room.” Our sincere sympathy goes to the school board. Usually teach- to p 


ers are characterized by their well-tempered modesty. 
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MACHINES 
OF QUALITY 


OLIVER TOOLS are acknowledged to be superior to anything on 
the market. They are in use in the best educational institutions. 
Ask those who are using them and write us for full information. 
We can prove these statements. 


No. 53-A. Motor Head Lathe. 
For direct current. 


No. 32. Saw Bench with 
motor drive. 


No. 35. Band Saw. 


No. 16. Band Saw. 


No. 56-A. Motor Driven Lathe 
for alternating current. 


No. 144-B. Motor Driven Jointer. 
(6 inch) 


AMANS VAC 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK 


New Style No. 90. Saw Bench (Universal). 





Gloucester, Mass. The local schools, during 
the past year, adopted the school savings sys- 
tem. The results of the same at the close of 
school showed that $231.66 had been deposited. 
Of this sum $78 had been withdrawn by the de- 
positors. 

Under the plan followed the pupils made the 
bank books and carried on the business con- 
nected with the system. All money collected 
was deposited at regular intervals. Statements 
of the condition of the bank were made in con- 
nection with reports on deposits. 

Logansport, Ind. The secretary of the board 
of health has prohibited the cleaning of black- 
board erasers by the teachers and pupils. The 
practice is against the law of the state of In- 
diana, which imposes the duty upon janitors. 

Wichita, Kans. The board has ruled that no 
teachers shall be employed who have not re 
ceived the degree of A. B from a standard uni- 
versity. 

Dallas, Tex. The board has passed a rule 
providing that teachers desiring to attend in- 


S 


utions of learning for the purpose of better 
htting themselves for teaching, shall be assured 
re-election to their former positions upon 
their return. 
Seranton, Pa. A plan has been made for the 
appointment of teachers which shall put an end 
to political influences. The plan provides that 


when an applicant possesses the necessary qual 
ifications for teaching he or she shall be exam- 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


— Branches at 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SEATTLE MANCHESTER, ENG. 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 





ined orally by the educational committee and 
the superintendent. To avoid local favoritism 
all written examinations shall be conducted by 
a non-resident college professor appointed by 
the superintendent and approved by the com- 
mittee. Applicants shall be rated according to 
their showing at the examination. Teachers 
permanently employed at the present time will 
not be affected. 

The following qualifications are required: 

Applicants for positions in the Central high 
school must be college graduates with at least 
two years’ experience, 

Applicants for positions in the Technical 
high school must be college graduates with at 
least two years’ experience, or normal graduates 
with commercial training and at least two 
years’ experience, or graduates of some recog- 
nized manual training school with at least one 
year’s experience. 

Applicants for positions in the grades of the 
publie schools of Seranton must be college or 
normal graduates, or graduates of the Scranton 
high and training school. 

Teachers, before receiving a permanent posi- 
tion, must serve five months as a temporary 
teacher. 

Newport, R. I. 
of the school committee have been made. The 


Several changes in the rules 


rules read: 

“Hereafter the purchasing of all supplies will 
be done by a special committee appointed for 
that purpose. The idea is that a committee on 
textbooks might know what to do in selecting 
a new book but might not be up in the business 
proposition of buying the books. The new com- 
mittee is known as the committee on fuel and 
supplies. 

Teachers who, after three years’ service, have 
given satisfaction, may be selected to serve dur- 
ing the pleasure of the board. This removes 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 99. Surfacer, made in 20in and 24 in. widths. 


the necessity of annual re-election. The board 
has the privilege of deciding the question of a 
teacher’s fitness for the work and may at any 
time exercise it when the teacher shows a lack 
of necessary ability. 

The division of the children into junior and 
senior was changed. Weretofore the juniors, 
when the alarm rang for no session or one ses- 
sion, have been the kindergarten and grades 
I-V; hereafter the juniors will be the kinder- 
garten and grades I-IJI. Grades IV and V 
have been promoted, moved up with the older 
ones. 

The age for admission to the kindergarten 
has been raised to 44% years, and for admission 
to grade I to 51% years, but any child who is 
5% years old in the month of September will be 
admitted. 

Another rule provides that no part of the ses- 
sion shall be used in preparation for dismissal. 

Pupils shall be admitted to school upon the 
presentation of a certificate of successful vac- 
cination from the board of health. 

Parents or guardians desiring to confer with 
teachers regarding pupils must do so before or 
after school hours. The board desired to pre- 
vent waste of time during school hours, which 
was formerly the case when parents called dur- 
ing school sessions. 

Troy, N. Y. The school board has suggested 
that a uniform rule be formulated by the Lan- 
singburgh, Troy and the Troy school boards 
jointly for the pay of substitute teachers. The 
former follows a plan of giving an absent teach- 
er all but one-fourth of the entire amount. The 
fourth part goes into the pension fund and sub- 
stitutes are paid from a separate source. In 
Troy an excused teacher receives all but $1.50 
of the regular amount, this sum being paid to 
the substitute. Objections have been made to 
the difference by the Lansingburgh board. 
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less effort. 


building. 





compact and economical of all vacuum cleaners. 
skill to operate. 


Srhool Foard Jounal 


SCHOOL SANITATION 


IS ONLY A MATTER OF CLEANLINESS, AFTER ALL 


F you keep the school house free from dirt, if you remove every particle of powdered chalk, every 
bit of mud that falls from the shoes of the children to be ground into germ-carrying dust, if 
you keep the floors, walls and furniture hygienically clean and carry out all the polluted air, you 
will eliminate the danger of epidemics and will enable teachers and pupils to do better work with 





THE U E; . STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


The cost of power and maintenance is trifling. 


Tuec machines are made in 18 sizes, suitable to the requirements of every building. 
at any time without serious inconvenience or interference. 
electricity we have a special Tuec. 


is the ideal system for cleaning schools because it removes the germ-laden dirt and dust which drop to the 
bottom of the machine while the foul air passes through the exhaust into the chimney or outside the 


It carries away the largest scraps, pieces of chalk, mud and articles that would completely choke 
the tools and pipes of ordinary vacuum cleaning systems. 


The large volume of air removed by the 2 inch pipes of the Tuec enables the janitor to do the most work 
in the least time, using nozzles of greater area than any other system. Yet the Tuec is the simplest, most 
It can not get out of order and it requires no special 


They can be installed 


For rural schools and buildings not wired for 


Write for our list of recent school house installations and for estimate on your building. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7 Hurford Street 


CANTON, OHIO 





NEW RULES. 

The school board of San Francisco, Cal., has 
prepared a tentative set of rules for the use of 
school auditoriums by civic and educational 
clubs. It is proposed to prohibit the use of to- 
bacco, liquids and refreshments. Religious and 
political meetings are not to be allowed. 

The Sioux City, Iowa, school board has adopt- 
ed a rule that no credits will be allowed for re- 
view work unless students are enrolled in the 
summer school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. As a means of con- 
trolling the organization and to directing the 
policies of student societies and clubs in the 
high schools, President Mark Morris has pre- 
sented the following rules to the board of edu- 
cation: 

1. All organizations comprising wholly or in 
part high school pupils, or using in any manner 
the name of the schools, or in any way connect- 
ed with the high schools of Grand Rapids, shall 
be under the control and direction of an advis- 
ory board composed of at least two members of 





HARLAN P. UPDEGRAFF 
Head Department of Education, Northwestern Univers 
Evanston, IIl. 


the faculty and an equal representation from 
the individual societies, with the principal or 
vice-principal as an ex-officio member. 

2. The advisory board shall pass upon all 
matters involving the general policy of the or- 
ganization and shall supervise the work of each 
society, using its influence in such a way as to 
avoid all objectionable features and to guide the 
members in developing higher standards of 
social efficiency. 

3. No pupil shall be permitted to belong to 
more than one organization of the same social 
type at the same time. 

4. No pupil shall be permitted to hold office 
or become a candidate for office who is not 
eligible under the following rules: That he or 
she shall have passed fourteen hours’ of work 
the previous semester and be carrying fourteen 
hours satisfactorily during the semester of can- 
didacy for office. 

5. No pupil shall be permitted to hold office 
in more than one society at the same time nor 
to serve in more than one executive capacity 
at the same time without the approval of the 
principal of the school. 

These rules apply to such organizations only 
as are recognized by the board of education as 
being proper for the students to belong to. 

Portland, Ore. 
in the public schools abused the privileges of 
the school telephones the board of education has 
recently amended its to limit the 
use of the telephones to business and cases of 
emergency. 


Because teachers and pupils 


rules so as 


Principals are required to decide 
whether messages are sufficiently to be 
transmitted. 

McAlester, Okla. The board 
rule that applicants for teaching positions must 
present a first grade certificate and must have 
had two years’ experience. 

The school board of Wilmington, Del., 
passed the following rules to govern the use of 
the high school auditorium: 

1. The Wilmington high school shall be used 
exclusively for school purposes under the con- 
trol of the high school committee. 

2. The use of the buildings outside of school 
hours must be granted by the board of public 


urgent 


has passed a 


has 


education, and when so granted the secretary of 
the board shall notify the engineer in writing. 

3. The principal shall have jurisdiction over 
the buildings and grounds on school days from 
thirty minutes before until thirty minutes after 
the close of the school session; during all other 
hours the buildings and grounds shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the engineer of the high 
school. 

4. Orders to the engineer must be given only 
by the principal and must be given in writing. 
5. The rules governing the fire alarm system 
shall be posted in the hallways. 

In addition, the board has adopted two rules 
for the government of the fire alarm system. 
The first makes it unlawful to strike an alarm 
except in case of fire, and the second fixes three 
strokes as the signal to be sounded in the event 
of fire. 

Champaign, Ill. The school board has pro- 
hibited secret organizations in the high school. 
The plan of making these organizations con- 
form to regulations drawn up by the board was 
deemed impossible unless the board and the pu- 
pils could agree on regulations that would not 
be binding on either. 





DR. EDWARD BROOKS 


Former Superintendent of Schools, 
(See opposite 


Philadelphia Pa. 
page) 
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LOUISIANA SCHOOL CODE. 
(Concluded from Page 29.) 

Any person having the necessary qualifications may stand for elec- 
tion to the school board in the parish of Orleans by filing a petition 
with the secretary of state thirty days before the election, signed by 
at least 300 qualified voters. ‘The city school board shall elect the 
school superintendent and as many assistants as it may deem necessary 
and also an attendance officer and such other officers and employes as 
may be deemed necessary, and shall fix their salaries. It shall prescribe 
its own rules for the examination of teachers and for awarding diplo- 
mas in the schools. An appropriation of not less than $2,000 per an- 
num is to be made annually to provide schools books for the pupils in 
the schools. No member of the city school board is to receive compen- 
sation for his services. 

The last clause of the bill provides that the city council, in making 
up its budget, besides providing the usual amount necessary to meet 
the expenses of the schools, shall appropriate a sum of at least $200,000 
per annum and pay this to the school board as a fund for the erection 
of new schools and the purchase of ground for school purposes. 

The new school law provides that women may serve on school boards, 
and, as the legislature also passed an act providing for the amending 
of the constitution of the state to permit women to serve on charitable 
and educational boards, it is probable that there will be women on some 
of the schools boards of Louisiana in the future. 


AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET. 

One of the most interesting publications which has ever been pro- 
duced by the Russell Sage Foundation has just made its appearance 
and is entitled “Social Center Features in New Elementary School 
Architecture.” 

The text part of the pamphlet is taken from the April issue of the 
American School Board Journal. It is supplemented by the plans of 
sixteen socialized schools, all of which emphasize the argument in a 
splendid manner. 

The pamphlet is entitled No. 120 and is published by the Division of 
Recreation under the direction of Clarence Arthur Perry. It is splen- 
did. 

DR. BROOKS DEAD. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, for many years superintendent of schools at 
Philadelphia, Pa., died June 21st at his home in Overbrook. 

The remarkable record of Dr. Brooks hardly requires comment in 
these columns. As an author, educator, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association and the Department of Superintendence, 
his record speaks for itself. 

Dr. Brooks was born at Stony Point, N. Y., January 16, 1831. He 
entered the Normal Institute of Liberty, N. Y., and completed his 
studies at the University of Northern Pennsylvania, where for several 
years he was professor of mathematics. 

Dr. Brooks’ writings were many. Besides editing a great number of 
books, he is the author of several works on mathematics, including his 
Normal Series of Mathematics, comprising about twenty books. 

In 1906 Dr. Brooks severed his connection with the Philadelphia 
schools, retiring to private life at Overbrook, Philadelphia. 

Miss Julia Richman, district superintendent of schools in New York 
City, died in the American Hospital in Paris, June 24th. Miss Rich- 
man was traveling in Europe for her health, when, ten days previous to 
her death, appendicitis developed. 


Dr. Updegraff Resigns. 

Dr. Harlan Updegraff, specialist in school administration of the 
United States Bureau of Education, has resigned to become professor 
of education and head of the education department in Northwestern 
University. He will enter his work with the opening of the academic 
year in September. 

Dr. Updegraff has been connected with the Bureau of Education 
Since 1907 and has rendered notable service in reorganizing and extend- 
ing the Alaskan school system and the reindeer service. Since Janu- 
ary, 1910, he has been chief of the Division of School Administration. 
He goes to Northwestern with a very considerable increase in salary. 


The Deadly Feather Duster. 

We used to think, says a writer in the Peoria Journal, that if a jani- 
tor was equipped with a feather duster he was all ready for his warfare 
against dirt in every form, and more especially against pulverized dirt. 
Armed with the feather duster he would not hesitate to encounter mil- 
lions of microbes and scatter them with one fell brush of his weapon. 

But he merely scattered them. He did not destroy them. He did 
not injure them. He merely increased or transferred their field of ac- 
tivity. 

It has taken us a long time to break away from the feather duster idea. 
It was ingrained upon us. We clung to the feather duster as we did 
to the polluted drinking cup. In fact, some of us can remember when 
we didn’t object to having the typhoid fly around, provided that he kept 
out of the butter dish the night we had company for supper. 

Why shouldn’t our school be kept as clean as hospitals? 
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N conjunction with the development of our 
AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY 
DESKS and TABLET ARM CHAIRS, 

we have produced three popular standard 
types of AMERICAN STEEL ASSEM- 
BLY CHAIRS. This places us in a position 
to equip an entire school building, including an 
Auditorium or Assembly Room, with modern 
Sanitary Steel Seating throughout. 





Electric 
Welded 


Our steel chairs should not be confounded with the 
so-called steel chairs made with standards of flat or ‘“T”’ 
shaped wrought iron or steel, cheaply notched, 
bent, pierced and fastened together with cold 
rivets. Inthe American Steel Assem- 
bly Chairs the standards (frames) 

are similar in construction to our 
American Steel Sanitary Desks, be- 

, > ing built of our triangular steel 
co tubing (see Trade Mark) and the 
various parts indestructibly united 
by electric welding (thus avoiding 
the use of bolts or rivets). This tri- 
angular steel (see Trade Mark) is 
the strongest construction known. 






These chairs are built in three 
standard styles; back and seat of 
selected 5-ply birch, regularly fin- 
ished in a special rich mahogany; 
all steel parts finished in our new 
Sanitary Gun Metal Enamel. 


School Boards are urged to 
write for descriptive booklet, A7 ; 
Samples and prices submitted 
upon request. 


Automatic Station- 
ary Desk. Made in 
6 sizes for all ages. 


UR American Steel Sanitary 

Desks have now been intro- 

duced into hundreds of our 
leading cities. Built in 4 styles: 
Stationary Automatic (illustrated); 
Automatic Adjustable; Adjustable 
Desk and Chair (illustrated) and 
Single Pedestal Desk. 


Write today for descriptive 
booklet A$. Samples and prices 
upon request. 


Adjustable Desk & 
Chair. 3 sizes ad- 
justable for all ages. 





Blackboards and School Supplies 


Every school board and superintendent should have on 
file our 120-page “‘ Directory’’ of schoolroom essentials. 
Ask today for Catalog A106. 


American Seating Company 


218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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7 Sizes—30 Designs 


The greatest improvement 
in School Seats in Thirty 
Years. 


Finished to match any in- 
terior. 


We have installed Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable Chairs in many of the leading cities. 


Full information on request 
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Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus. 
Edited by William A. Neilson and Ashley H. 


Thorndike. 191 pages. Price, $0.35, net. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This is the latest volume to be added to the 
Tudor Shakespeare, now in process of publication 
by the Macmillan Company. Like its predeces- 
sors, it is excellent in editorial treatment and me 
chanical makeup. 


Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Edited by Nathaniel H. Batchelder, Lakeville, 
Conn. 92 pages, 12 mo, cloth. Price, $0.25. Chas. 
Kk. Merrill Co., New York. 

It has been said $ samuel Johnson has the almost 
unique distinction of being better known as a 
man than‘as an author. This is owing to Bos- 
well’s unrivalled biography of Johnson, probably 
the best of the three or four leading biographies 
in the English language. These selections ap- 
pear in the same order as in the original and in- 
form readers of the opinions, disposition, char- 
acter of the great man. This little volume seems 
well adapted to supplement and modify the state- 
ments in Macaulay's “Essay on Johnson.” 


The Problem of Vocational Education. 

By David Snedden, commissioner of education 
for Massachusetts. S2 pages. Price, $0.35. 
Iloughton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A man of exceptional opportunities has written 
about vocational education from an historical and 
a present-day point of view. After drawing a 
distinction between liberal and yocational educa- 
tion it is shown that the latter is the older. Men 
must needs know how to work to live. Formerly 
the home and the system of apprenticeship gave 
training. Now, under changed and changing .con- 
ditions, our public school system is struggling 
with the crucial problem of yocational education. 
The puzzling and unsettled questions connected 
with this subject are here treated in a broad, fair- 
minded fashion. 


A Fifth Reader. 

By Clarence F. Carroll. Rochester, N. Y., and 
Sarah C. Brooks, Baltimore, Ma 179 pages. 
Price, $0.75. D. Appleton & Co., New York, Chi 
cago. 












Are You Buying School Seats? 





Before you decide write us for illustrations 
and seating plans showing the 


Moulthrop Adjustable and Movable 


School Chairs 


IN ACTUAL USE. WITH THESE CHAIRS YOU CAN 


Seat more children in the same space 
Clear the floor instantly for exercises or games 


Seat part of children facing one way for study 
and part facing another way for board work, etc. 
Give each child the size chair that suits his size 


CHILDREN SEATED IN MOULTHROP CHAIRS ARE FAR MORE COMFORTABLE, MORE 


CONTENTED AND DO MORE AND BETTER WORK 


The Fifth Reader of the Carroll and Brooks 
series is a volume which we can recommend. 
The selections are appropriate, and made with 
classic taste. It is a mid-way reader of the 
graded schools, and ,it appears eminently suited 
to the pupils of the grade for which it is in- 
tended. The selections appeal to the interest 
of the children, and form a gradual introduc 
tion to the study of our standard literature. 
The print, illustrations and quality of paper are 
satisfactory. 

Great Educators of Three Centuries. 

By Frank P. Graves, Ohio State University. 
284 pages. Price, $1.10, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

John Milton, Francis Bacon, Ratich, Comenius, 
John Locke, Franke, Rousseau, Basedow, Pesta 
lozzi, Hobart, Froebel, Lancaster and Bell, Horace 
Mann and Herbert Spencer, are the subjects 
treated in this book. ‘There is no mention of 
any of the great Catholic educators of the last 
three centuries, as such. The chapters, although 
by no means exhaustive, are interesting. The 
work is enriched with good bibliographies of 
each subject treated. 

The Colonists and the Revolution. 

By Charles L. Barstow. 239 pages. DPrice, 
$0.50, net. The Century Co., New York. 
The Civil War. 

By Charles L. Barstow. 224 pages. Drice, 
$0.50, net. The Century Co., New York. 
The Progress of a United People. 

By Charles L. Barstow. 220 pages. Trice, 
$0.50, net. The Century Co., New York. 

This series of readings on United States history 
has been compiled from the best in the Century 
and St. Nicholas on this subject. The entire series 
consists of six yolumes and is designed for pupils 
in the upper grammar grades and the first year 
in the high school. The articles are short, vary 
ing in length from three to fifteen pages and 
have been written by experts. Sometimes this 
distinction has come through exceptional re- 
search as when Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes of 
“Dutch Characteristics’ or Paul Leicester Ford 
of “The Many-Sided Franklin”; sometimes from 
long familiarity with a place, as when T. H. Hig- 
ginson has written of “Boston,” sometimes the 
author hag been part and parcel of some great 
event or period. Thus Ulysses 8. Grant has writ- 
ten of “The Battle of Shiloh,’ G. T. Beauregard 
of “lhe First Battle of Bull Run,” Francis A. 
Walker of “The Growth of the United States,” 
William McKinley of “The Spanish War.” Per 
sonalities throw light upon stirring situations in 
the recollections of a private in the civil war 


INVESTIGATE the possibilities of this improved system. 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


going to the front or the experiences of a Yankee 
teacher in the south in the early days of recon- 
struction. Each and every article is presumably 
accurate, is highly readable, is instinct with the 
atmosphere of some person, place, period or 
event. 

In “Colonies and the Revolution” pictures of 
articles of dress, of furniture, throw a_ strong 
light upon the text. In the other volumes maps 
with many illustrations are interesting and help- 
ful. 

These will be read eagerly by boys and girls 
who will think over what they have read, and 
will thus be helped to become intelligent patriotic 
Americans. 


In Oldest England. 

sy George P. Krapp, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 168 pages. Price, $0.60. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

The beginnings of a nation are important. The 
beginnings of our nation are vitally important to 
ourselves. This book will help young and old 
to picture the past of our race. <A description 
of the first English homes, the story of venerable 
Bede, the earliest historian, the lesson in Latin 
are handled in an unusually good manner. In 
delightful English we are told how the Fentons 
came into Britain, how they gradually and slowly 
built up a civilization to take the place of the 
one they had destroyed. With the defeat of 
Harold at Senlac ends the story of the earliest 
english. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus. 

By Charles W. Moores, Indianapolis, Ind. 121 
pages. Price, $0.25. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 

Columbus lived in a century when the minds 
and imagination of men were searching for new 
lands. With him discovery was a life-long pas- 
sion. This sketch portrays the man, his environ- 
ment in boyhood, his journeyings, his long baffled 
quest for aid to further his plans. The life of 
Columbus is linked with the history of three 
countries—Italy, Spain, Portugal. In its state- 
ments and in its suggestions this volume deserves 
a place in this notable series. 


Farm Boys and Girls. 

By William McKeever. 821 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This is an original and remarkable book by 
the professor of philosophy in the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. It deals with country life 
which can best be described by quoting some of 
the chapter headings: The Country Mother and 
the Children, Juvenile Literature in the Farm 
Home, The Rural Church and the Young People, 
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The Transformation of the Rural School, The 
Farmer and His Wife as Leaders of the Young, 
How Much Work for the Country Boy? What 
Schooling Should a Country Boy—Girl Have? 
There is much valuable and important matter 
in these chapters; references to other books are 
given in abundance. The cover design of the 
volume is, however, outrageous. 

High School English. 

Book II. By A. R. Brubaker, Schenectady, N. 
Y., and Dorothy E. Snyder, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Cloth, 875 pages. Price, $1. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., New York. 

It is the exercises in this text that merit the 
greatest praise. Book I contains a complete 
statement of the essentials of grammar and the 
study of oral composition, letter writing, narra- 
tion, description, exposition, and argument. It 
covers the work usually done in first and second 
years in high school. Book II deals with more 
advanced work of the third and fourth years, 
with special emphasis on exposition, argumenta- 
tion and the study of literature. The authors 
ivoid that kind of English composition which 
Seeks literary style through imitation of master- 
pieces. They believe that all forced expression, 
all artificial writing about things not a part of 
the writer's experience is harmful. The pupil 
is continually directed to self-criticism, and is 
asked throughout both books to criticise his work 
in the light of the new principles learned. The 
book seems to be very teachable and very interest- 
ing. The variety of authors drawn upon for 
illustration is noteworthy. 

The Status of the Teacher. 

By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. 76 pages. 
$0.35. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This little book deals with (a) authority, (b) 
responsibility, and (¢c) profession of the teacher 
from a theoretic point of view. It will hardly 
ippeal to some teachers, since it neglects the 
practical side. The author's theory is that the 
teacher is an agent of the state government, not 
of the parents directly. 

All the Children of All the People. 
_ By William Hawley Smith. 335 pages. Price, 
51,50, net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chi- 
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Price, 


This book is a plea for a change in our High 











and finish of our lockers. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 


Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 


School system. After 126 pages devoted to the 
“shorts” and “longs” (that is, subnormal and 
supranormal children), heredity, failures in class, 
ete., the writer demands more individual treat- 
ment of pupils, and a complete vocational system 
of schooling ; each boy is to be put at such studies 
as arouse in him a responsive vibrational “hum.” 
The writer would seem to be a disciple of G. K. 
Chesterton, if we are to judge of his style. Deep 
prablems in pedagogy are not to be discussed in 
an offhand and funny manner. The author's 
arguments have been put in a more dignified 
and orderly way than by many other writers. 


The Normal Child and Primary Education. 

By Arnold L. Gesell, Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School, and Beatrice C. Gesell, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 342 pages. Price, $1.25. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Chicago. 

This book is for teachers and for students of 
child life. There are four parts: (1), Historical 
Introduction; (11), The Genetic Background; 
(III), Primary Pedagogy; (IV), Conservation 
of Child Life. 

Part I we need not consider particularly. In 
Part II, after some elementary biology and 
geology, we arrive at the “Pithecanthropus erect- 
us,” concerning which we read: (P48.) “If not 
the first man, he represents at least man’s im- 
mediate precursor. It should be said, paren- 
thetically, that this does not mean that the ape 
is a degenerate man, or that man is a developed 
monkey, as uninformed people declare. Man is 
not descended from the monkey. Man and ape 
represent each a distinct species, equally de 
scended from a common generalized prototype. 
This generalized, human-simian ancestor was the 
remote precursor of man, and lived in Miocene 
times, say a million years before Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus. It should also be said that in this 
chapter we are trying to tell a simple narrative, 
and not attempting a critical discussion of the 
moot questions concerning the history of man. 
There are wide differences in interpretation and 
chronological estimates, and many matters are 
not settled.” 

A certain A. H, Keane is then quoted as stating 
that “these generalized precursors moved about 
like other migrating faunas unconsciously, (sic) 
everywhere following lines of least resistance” 
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When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B. 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 

the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 
You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
~ YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 


In fact, you’ll see a high class 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. 


SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 














1222 Tacoma Building 
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and acting on this hint our authors now rise to 
the occasion: (P49.) “Should we not have the 
courage of thought to picture to ourselves the 
character of these early migrations and immi- 
grants? There were, even in these rude hordes, 
mothers, fathers, and children, holding each 
other now and then by the hand, giving signals 
of warning and distress, assisting each other on 
the march. But these early forebears were in- 
deed rude in outward aspect. Their eyes were 
peering and set deep under enormous’ brow 
ridges ; their lower jaws large and strong. They 
wore no protecting garment other than their own 
semishaggy coat. Agile in their native home, 
the trees, they walked the earth with clumsy 
gait, their broad shoulders stooping, their knees 
bent.” 

We are exhorted (page 50) to view this 
spectacle with equanimity; we do, but it is diffi- 
cult, when we recall that one of the writers is a 
Clark University Ph. D. On pages 51 and 52 we 
read an account of the doings of certain trained 
monkeys, followed by an intimate and veracious 
narrative of the life of paleolithic men and 
women; then follow a chapter on “Instinct,” and 
a chapter on “Hands’’—hands of all kinds, human, 
simian, and aquatic, the prehensile feet of babies, 
manicuring, ete. 

To tell the authors of this book that more than 
half of these first 124 pages is the merest bosh 
might seem unkind; it would be useless, too, for 
they are no doubt convinced that all this is the 
very height of “Science.” They have been read- 
ing up on evolution, and are now at the stage 
when they look upon children as live stock, and 
try to derive appropriate methods of education 
for them by noting what happens in the barnyard 
and the monkey cage. A little more reading would 
have led them to that unbridgeable gulf between 
the lowest mental processes in man and the high- 
est analogous processes in animals, the existence 
of which is now assured by recent experimental 
researches in animal behavior, to say nothing of 
the psychological argument. 

Parts III and IV contain many good things, 
and the appendix on the Montessori methods are 
exceedingly good; it is therefore regrettable that 
the authors (and publishers) saw fit to combine 
with these so much unscientific, bald and sen- 
sational stuff as we have in Part II. 
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Demarest’s ‘‘Classics in the Grades” Series | 


The best edited, annotated, illustrated, printed and bound Series 
of English Classics for school use 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 North Eighteenth Street 


20th Century 
HIGH GRADE 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 


Circulars showing the different styles, 
also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


Original and Sole Manufacturers 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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CAN THE ADMINISTRATION DEPART- 
MENT OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM SERVE 
AS A LABORATORY FOR THE VOCA- 

TIONAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN? 
(Concluded from Page 8) 

ditions under which it is to be done. In many 

eases the pupils of a room under the leadership 

of the teacher will care for her own room with 
most excellent results. 


Industrial Work. 

It is perhaps in the industrial work of the 
school that we have the greatest opportunity of 
using the school plant as a laboratory. A man 
employed as cabinet maker will have a large 
variety of work to do which will give the best 
possible apprenticeship employment. Book 
cases, cabinets, tables, desks, benches, etc., with 
other work that presents itself gives the pupil 
quite an extended experience, and make the 
course thoroughly practical. I would not advo- 
cate that all cabinet work for the school be 
given over to this special class, but would have 
the regular manual classes work out any thing 
that would be within the ability of the average 
pupil, and where it could be made a class 
problem. 

All cabinet work requires additional work in 
the way of staining and finishing. This involves 
the employment of a painter and wood finisher. 
In addition to the finish of the cabinet work 
there will be buildings to paint, both inside and 
out. There is always varnishing to do. The 
interior finish of buildings and the desks and 
furniture to be refinished and odd jobs innumer- 
able in which a large number of our boys are 
always ready to help. This gives a most excel- 
lent opportunity for trade training. » 

The engineer of the heating plant should be 
a man of patience with boys and with him at all 


PHILADELPHIA 


Before placing your order for Scenery 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet's Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
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times should be a number of boys studying prac- 
tical firing, engineering and ventilation. It is 
to be regretted that none of our pupils and so 
few of our teachers know anything of modern 
and practical methods of ventilation in use in 
their own school room. I am inclined to think 
that it would be wise to have a pupil from each 
room to act as assistant to the engineer and ven- 
tilation man. 

In this connection it might be well for us to 
consider the fact that in every class of boys 
there are these whom we would most benefit if 
we should teach them to do well such work as 
firing; work which is not so exacting in skill as 
in conscientious effort and faithfulness. We 
have done a great deal for the industrial cause, 
as well as for the boy, when we train him to 
realize that whatever the nature of his work, he 
is filling his position with honor if he is doing 
his work well and conscientiously. 


Practical Ideas. 

In our more modern schools there is need of 
an electrician to care for the many motors, 
lights, bells, clocks, ete., in use. There is no 
reason why a man working in this capacity 
should not have a number of boys working with 
him and in addition have regularly organized 
classes in armature winding, motor construc- 
tion, ete. The equipment for this line of work 
is practically nothing added to the regular 
school equipment, and is practical and fascinat- 
ing for a large class of boys. 

A carpenter is generally employed by most 
schools for the greater part of the year. He 
should be employed full time. Pupils wishing 
to learn the carpenter’s trade should be allowed 
to work with him. Where circumstances de- 
mand it, the work of a carpenter and cabinet 
maker can be combined in one man. 
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A report upon current educational activities throughout the world, dealing 
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12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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Printing, the art preservative, is a line of 
work especially attractive to school people, and 
offers a most excellent line of work for both 
boys and girls. A great many schools consider 
a printing plant an important part of their 
school equipment, and when once established 
could not easily do without it. In almost any 
school there is sufficient work to do to keep a 
printer employed the year around. In all schools 
there is a large amount of printing needed, 
which can not be had on account of the cost. A 
printing plant should be maintained with the 
best possible man to be had as instructor. In- 
terested boys and girls should be allowed to 
serve an apprenticeship with him. 

It is interesting to note that when we make 
our school a real live community in which the 
children really begin the problem of living and 
dealing with real things and conditions, that 
one line of work suggests another related occu- 
pation that can easily be carried out. A print- 
ing plant soon creates a demand for a_book- 
binding outfit and a bookbinder is a man who 
could be kept busy to good advantage in almost 
any school. Note books to be made, the printer’s 
work to be bound, school books to be repaired 
and rebound, give valuable experience in book- 
binding. It does not seem to me to be an over- 
ambitious thought for a school to print and 
bind many of its own textbooks. 

A printing plant also creates a demand for 
cuts, such as halftones and zine etchings... This 
opens up the way for photography and photo en- 
graving. Both are very valuable lines of work 
and could be easily cared for in a live school. 

The Machine Shop. 

In the case of foundry work and machine 
practice, the situation is not the same as with 
the printing, cabinet work, etc. But there is no 
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| THE NONOISE 





The NONOISE is the best desk that inventive 
genius and skilled mechanics can produce. 
excellent proportions of its design—the easy and com- 
fortable lines of the seat and back — here are stability, 


comfort and strength. 


_In excellence of workmanship, in beauty of line and 
finish these desks have no equal. Line for line, quality for 
price, we challenge the world to equal them. 


BEFORE YOU BUY GET OUR PRICES 


The A. H. Andrews Company 


115-117 Wabash Av., Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1161-1175 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
673-681 Mission St. 


reason why a large amount of real practice work 
for the school plant can not be done. In the 
schools of large cities and growing towns there 
is always need for new equipment, requiring 
the product of the foundry and machine shop as 
well as the forge. In such cases it would be 
well to have your men employed for this work 
separate from the regulation manual training 
classes, and boys desiring to take up the work 
as a means of learning a trade work with him. 

There is such a demand for instruction in 
farming even among our city pupils that it 
would be well to offer instruction in this line 
wherever possible. Where it is necessary to em- 
ploy a man to eare for the school grounds, it 
would be well to employ a competent man and 
with a very little extra expense, valuable labo- 
ratory work could be offered in elementary agri- 
culture and horticulture. The nature work 
which we are struggling to make effective would 
count for so much more. 

To complete the vocational laboratory of the 
school there should be employed a draftsman, 
whose business it would be to furnish the plans 
and specifications for the different lines of in- 
dustrial work. This would offer for a certain 
class of boys the most practical line of drafting 
they could be given. The position could be well 
taintained in most schools as the services of a 
draftsman is a considerable item of yearly ex- 


pense. Practical Results. 


[ advocate these lines of work because of their 
intense and practical value; because they are 
real and ineur pupil’s responsibility. I would 
not confine the work entirely to school work, 
but would have a reasonable amount of theoreti- 
cal instruction and preliminary work. As an il- 
lustration I would have the carpenter and his 
help construct a section of a house, or what 
would be better, a complete one. With it the 
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Insured for 20 Years 


against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Note the 


SILENT GIANT 








Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
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COMBINATION 












SEATTLE, WASH. 
508-512 First Av. S. 


demonstrations of the painter, plumber, elec- 
trician, tinner, ete., could be carried out. 


With the school where economy is a prime 
virtue this plan is especially attractive. Nearly 
all lines of work can be had at practically no 
expense. I am not talking all theory in this 
paper. Several lines of work have been tried out 
to our entire satisfaction in the Gary schools. 
We are so well pleased that we will offer practi- 
cally every line of work mentioned in this paper. 
Our printing and cabinet departments have been 
better than self supporting. Our painting de- 
partment could have been so but over half of 
the painter’s time was given to regular class 
work, in lettering and sign painting, work which 
produced no value for the school plant, but was 
very valuable and with which we are perfectly 
satisfied. 

In the printing department thirty-five boys 
and girls received valuable training in the 
trade. Several boys profited greatly through 
our cabinet shop. The training was such that 
we are pleased to employ two of them during 
their summer vacation at good pay. 

One boy who had training on our school farm 
is taking care of the school horse and delivery 
work for the summer and is making good. Quite 
a number of boys have had a valuable year’s 
experience with our painter and are ahead in 
tlieir apprenticeship, if they decide to follow the 
work as a trade. And what is just as important, 
a number have found that it is not the calling 
in which they would be apt to make a success. 
A large class of boys and girls have been re 
ceiving very valuable training in our commer- 
cial department, and a number have been well 
located. Others, by having been kept in school 
a little longer have become ambitious for a 
higher education and will continue their school 
work. 





PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Office and Factory: 







ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


It was my intention to present some statistics, 
showing the amount of money spent for differ- 
ent lines of industrial work, that might be used 
for industrial training of our boys and girls, 
but my paper already exceeds the regulation. As 
a closing statement let me urge that we should 
seize every opportunity to make our school work 
the practical training for vocational efticiency 
which the masses are demanding. 


Columbus, O. 
who have failed has been opened. Pupils who 
complete the work may be promoted at the fall 
opening of school after passing an examination, 


A summer class for students 








WARREN E 


HICKS 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction for Wis 
consi! In Charge of Industrial Education. 
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Commercial 
Geography 


By Edward Van Dyke Robin- 
son of the University of 
Minnesota. 


“A commercial geography by 
an economist is a book of un- 
usual interest under any cir- 
cumstances. In this instance 
the book possesses high dis- 
tinction as well as interest, 
and for three reasons: It is 
very carefully written; it ap- 
plies economic theory to com- 
mercial geography in a skillful 
and explanatory way; it follows 
the regional method throughout 
with an evenness of treatment 
and skill in selection of topics 
that makes every page well 
balanced and attractive. 


“As a high school text, the 
book is far in advance of the 
older group of commercial geo- 
graphies. None other has a 
style at once so vivacious and 
so trenchant.” 


Journal of Science, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pictures of much educational 
value. 


Ninety-two colored maps of 
rare interest. 


Rand McNally & Company 
New York 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 


Chicago 















Send for our Catalog 


Federal Sleel Fixlure CO. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 
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School Lands and Funds. 

There is no constitutional mandate or legisla- 
tive act directing that the permanent school fund 
shall be immediately placed in the hands of the 
state treasurer.—State v. Cruce, Okla. 

The returns of school enumerations regular 
on their face, made by a board of school directors 
under the school laws of 1909 (sec. 10790) can 
not be collaterally attacked for fraud in a pro 
ceeding to compel the state superintendent of 
public schools to apportion to a county a certain 
amount of the state school funds.—State ex rel. 
Randolph County v. byvans, Mo. 

The revised school liws of Missouri (1909) 
1ORZ8 and 10920, and other sections do not 
authorize the state superintendent of public 
schools to correct fraudulent enumerations, so 
that he could not withhold the share of a district, 
because the amount received by it through 
fraudulent enumerations in past years equals the 
amount to which it is entitled in the present 
year.—As above. 

School Districts. 

The city charter of Holland, Mich., as amended 
in 1899, making the city a single school district 
nnd giving the board of education power to 
designate school sites, authorizes the board of 


Pitmanic shorthand. 


vinning the study. 


School Soard Journal 


Every Teacher and Principal should 


Read the 


REPORT OF A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED BY THE 


NEW YORK BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


IN REGARD TO THE 


TEACHING OF SHORTHAND IN 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST BY 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th St., New York 


Ask for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course in Shorthand for Teachers 








RESULTS COUNT 


“IT derive a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from teaching your book on 


“I have given Brief Course a thoro trial along with other text-books on Graham | 
shorthand, and find it to be far superior to any other text-book on the market. One of 
my students made the best record by the use of your text that I have ever known to be 
made with Graham Shorthand. She accepted a position exactly two months after be- 
She acquired an exceptional speed while going thru Brief Course, 
having taken dictation for only five days after completing it.”’ 


G. L, Grogan, Guymon, Okla. 


Il have carefully examined the texts put out by several other pub- 
lishers, but have failed to find any which is more pedagogically arranged. 
teach and easy to learn, and stands alone in its method of presenting the subject. 

“All my last year’s graduates, also the four or five students who failed to make the 
necessary grades to graduate, are at work. My graduating class was employed by Uncle 
Sam after having passed Civil Service examinations, and their average salary on the 
15th of last September was over $900 per annum.” 


W. E. Keen, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


It is easy to 








JF there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities, 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


Don’t Get 
“Marooned.” 


On Saturday, June 29th. 1912, 7’he Boston 
Herald printed the following in its leading ed. 
itorial under the heading 


“For a Standardized Stenography:” 


In this country we have had a senseless 
multiplication of shorthand systems, due to 
the desire of individual teachers to get the 
advertising advantage of ‘something a little 
better’ than the rest of the world. There is 
such a thing as being ‘‘marooned”’ on a bad 
system, after one has given months of labor- 
ious effort to its acquisition. No better ad- 
vice can be given to the youngster studying 
shorthand than to take one of the long- 
tested and widely used methods. 


Benn Pitman Phonography is the 
American standard. 

Tried and tested by 59 years of use. 

Used today by a majority of Ameri- 
can shorthand writers. 


(Recently with the Draughon Bus, College of Kansas City) 


SPECIAL OFFER: A paper-bound copy of Brief Course will be sent free of 
charge to any shorthand teacher who would like to become familiar withit. Mention 
name of school. and be sure to specify which system is desired—the BENN PITMAN 
or the GRAHAM. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO. 
2201 Locust Street 


education to condemn land for a school site. 
Board of Education of City of Holland v. Van 
Der Deen, Mich. 

Under the Oklahoma school laws of 1909) (see. 
S170) authorizes the consolidation of distriets 
comprising territory lying in more than one 
county.—Felkner vy. Winningham, Okla. 

Under the Oklahoma school laws of 1909 (see. 
7975) a county superintendent has jurisdiction 
to change boundaries of a regularly organized 
school district and to form a new district, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal to the board of county 
commissioners under the general school laws, 

Wade v. Eakin, Okla. 

Under the Oklahoma school laws of 1909 (sec. 
8170) county superintendents of each of the 
counties in which school districts, proposing to 
consolidate, lie must act together in forming a 
consolidated district.—Felkner v. Winningham, 
Okla. 

County superintendents of each of the counties 
in which school districts to be consolidated lie 
must designate the time and place for meeting 
of the voters of the said districts.—Felkner vy. 
Winningham, Okla. 

Under the Oklahoma school laws of 1909 (sec. 
8080) an appeal may be taken from the action 
of county superintendents consolidating school 
districts, to the state superintendent of public 
instruction.—Felkner v. Winningham, Okla. 

Government Schools. 

Candidates for county school commissioner are 
required to be examined upon written or printed 
questions, and it is the duty of the board of 
education to declare those who make 85 per cent 
eligible to hold the office, and those who fail 
to make such per cent ineligible-——-Wood v. 
Board of Education of Washington County, Ga. 

The California school laws (statutes of 1909, 


p. 3382) which prohibit secret societies in public 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Publisht by 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 


schools does not violate the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the constitution of the United States. 

Bradford v. San Francisco Board of Education, 
Cal. 

Rights and privileges dependent upon the laws 
of a state are not protected by the fourteenth 
amendment of the constitution of the United 
States.—As above. 


School District Liabilities. 

Under the revised Montana school laws (secs. 
1482-3) giving the state board of health super- 
vision over the sanitation of school property, 
and section 881 providing that school district 
trustees may transact all business necessary for 
the maintenance of schools, a school board has 
power to provide funds to pay special assess 
ments for sewers.—City of Kalispell v. School 
District No. 5 of Flathead County, Mont. 


Pupils and Discipline of Schools. 

Under the New Hampshire school laws of 1909 
(c. 100) the action of a school board in paying 
tuition for the pupil at a school outside the 
state justified the interference of the approval, 
so as to charge the board with subsequent tuition. 

Pushee v. Lyme School District, N. H. 

Accessibility within the New Hampshire school 
laws of 1909 (c. 100) of a high school outside 
the state, does not depend on distance, but it 
volves also the matter of facilities for trans 
portation.—As above. 

A school board paying tuition for a pupil at 
tending school outside of the state is not entitled 
to withdraw arbitrarily its approval of the school. 

-As above. 

The words 


‘ 


‘secret” and “oath-bound” used it 
the California school laws of 1909 (p. 382) 
prohibiting fraternities in public schools are 
held to be synonymous.—Bradford y. the Saa 
Francisco Board of Education, Cal. 
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Three Necessities for Your Schools 


SUPERIOR GOODS AT LESS COST THAN INFERIOR 


DANN’S NOISELESS 











ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYONS 


Contain absolutely nothing that can be 
injurious to the child. Made of chalk and 
not of plaster paris. Will outwear several 
of the common kind. 

Write for ‘‘Chalk Talk.’’ You must 
protect your pupils. 








A 327-331 So. Market St. 


LEGAL. 


The auditor of the state of Washington, in his 
second annual report to the governor of the state, 
Which has just been issued, makes recommenda 
tions applicable to many of the central and 
Western states. In commenting on the payment 
of bills he calls attention to certain irregularities 
Which are by no means original or limited to 
the state of Washington. 

The auditor calls attention to districts in 
Which school directors are interested in contracts, 
and to others where the constitutional limit is 
exceeded in the making of appropriations. ‘To 
remedy the situation, he recommends that all 
school warrants of third-class districts be issued 
by the county auditors on vouchers approved 
by the directors and that the auditor be held 
responsible on his official bond for all warrants 
issued, which on the face are illegal or in excess 
of the constitutional limit. Following are his 
reasons: 

First. The auditor from his books would know 
the exact financial condition of each district. 

Second, The warrants would be legible. 

Third. 1f the voucher was not definite enough 
he could refuse to issue the warrant until the 
purpose was clearly set forth. 

Fourth. All warrants would then come for 
registration in numerical order. 

Fifth. The general fund could not then be 
diverted to building and site purposes. 

Sirth, Extravagant expenditures for equip 
ment and supplies would have some check placed 
on them 

Attorney-General Tanner of Washington has 
ruled that boards of school directors in the state 
have no authority to pay for the rental of a hall 
sed as a place of contest between a basket ball 
team, composed of regular students attending the 
School maintained by their district, and some 
other basket ball team. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The Massachusetts supreme 
court has upheld the constitutionality of the 
Statute requiring street railways, other than the 
Boston Elevated, to earry regular pupils of the 
Public industrial schools as well fis those of the 
public day and evening schools at half fare. 

The Boston & Northern Street Railway Co. had 
been indicted for refusing to sell a half fare ticket 
to a pupil of an industrial school in Lawrence. 


is now the accepted eraser 
for school use. Pre- 
scribed by boards of edu- 
cation as standard. All 
felt. The only sewed eras- 
er on the market. The only noiseless eraser in which provision is 
made against spreading or getting out of shape. 

Used in the schools of a majority of the leading cities, including New York, 


Philade!phia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Los Angeles, Washington,D.C. Regularly purchased by the U.S.Government. 





ROWLES’ INK 
CRYSTALS 


Here is the solution of your ink 
trouble. Get our crystals and you will 
save your janitor work and your citizens 
money. Why pay freight on water? (you 
have it in your schools.) 


Write today for Prices and free samples 


E.W. A. ROWLES 


School Soon Jounal 
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Catalog J 


contains num; 
erous illus- 
trations of the 
finer details 
of construc- 
tion of Medart 
Gymnasium 
Apparatus. 
Everyone interested 


in gymnasium work should 
have a copy of this catalog 


if only for the information it contains. 


Our other publications are ‘‘Useful Information for 
Architects and Others Planning Gymnasiums’’, Catalog Al 
descriptive of Steel Lockers and Catalog Z descriptive of 
Playground Apparatus. 


ANY OF OUR LITERATURE IS FREE 


FOR THE ASKING 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


De Kalb and President Streets 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The company attacked the statute on the ground 
that it was a violation of the Massachusetts Bill 
of Rights in that it sought to appropriate the 
property of the defendant without reasonable 
compensation. The court, however, held that the 
legislation is not confiscatory but that it is an 
exercise of proper police power. 

Muncie, Ind. In an opinion delivered to the 
state superintendent of public instruction, the 
attorney-general of Indiana has recently held that 
when pupils are transferred from one school cor- 
poration to another, the receiving corporation 
must provide adequate school facilities. It has 
also been held that it is the duty of the official 
granting a transfer to satisfy himself that ample 
accommodations can be furnished before the trans- 
fers are made. 

The Pennsylvania supreme court has denied a 
rehearing of the suit recently brought to test the 
constitutionality of the new school code and the 
law, unless appeal is taken to the United States 
supreme court, will stand. The action of the 
three dissenting judges, in allowing the dismissal 
of the petition for a rehearing, is construed as 
meaning that the opponents of the code will find 
little basis for a successful appeal. 

The attorney-general of Oklahoma has recently 
rendered an opinion to State Superintendent R. 
H. Wilson, in which he declares that county super- 
intendents have the right to appoint a successor 
to fill the unexpired balance of the term of a rural 
school board member. The person appointed to 
fill the vacancy holds for the balance of the un- 
expired term, at which time the election for the 
office takes place. The attorney-general states 
that no provision is made by law for filling such 
vacancies. 

Members of township boards, in Michigan, can- 
not legally serve on school boards, according to 
an opinion of the attorney-general, who holds that 
the two offices are incompatible. The ruling af 
fects quite a number of districts throughout the 
state. It is a rule of law that when a person 
accepts an office which is incompatible with the 
one he already holds, he automatically vacates 
his first office by the acceptance of the second. 

L. L. Wright, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Michigan, has recently issued a bulletin 
calling attention to the law defining electors who 
may participate in school elections. In the bul 
letin he says: 





St. Louis, Mo. 


“Hundreds of illegal voters participate annual 
ly in the school district meetings as many do not 
understand the qualifications of voters. There is 
absolutely no sex distinction, a woman haying 
exactly the same privileges as a man if she is 
otherwise qualified. 

“No person has a right to vote unless he or 
she is the parent or guardian of children whose 
names are on the school census or has property 
assessed for school taxes. In addition, voters 
must be citizens of the United States, twenty-one 
years of age and residents of the district at least 
three months preceding the election.” 

The law excludes all men and women who are 
not parents or guardians of children on the census 
list or who do not pay school taxes, regardless of 
their other qualifications. Observance of the law 
will disenfranchise hundreds who previously have 
voted. 

The Supreme court of Missouri recently ren- 
dered an opinion in which it upheld the law of 
1873, under which state officials whose titles 
to offices are contested, cannot receive any salary 
until such contests are adjudicated. The de- 
cision was made against the state superintendent 
of Missouri who had instituted mandamus pro- 
ceedings to obtain his official salary, but the rul- 
ing will not affect him as the contest against 
him was adjudged adversely to his democratic 
contestant. The salary and the amount coming 
to him since his introduction into office have 
also been paid. 

The Supreme court of Indiana has rendered an 
important decision in which it declares that the 
law forbidding the erection of school buildings 
within 500 feet of a railroad, does not apply 
to school property already occupied, where repairs 
or additions may be necessary. The court holds 
that the act of 1911 providing that a schoolhouse 
could not be erected within 500 feet of a railroad, 
was not meant to apply to buildings erected 
before the passage of the law for the reason 
that it would practically be confiscating the prop 
erty. 

The decision is the result of a suit brought in 
the Huntington County court of Indiana and 
makes it possible for the Waterloo school board 
to build an addition to its present building if 
it so desires 
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McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 Strongest, ieee Capes Used 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 Safest, 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 in eve 
McConnell’s Language Chart it Sau?" ro en Sees “y 
McConnell’s Complete Chart .... . . 7.50 Apparatus Playground 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .. . . . . 10.00 Manufactured 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . — 
Pat. Jan. 12,1909 
McConnell School Supply Co. Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sy ES, SEle Sy See 


W. S. TOTHILL  céstediisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 












THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL _ %-.3% Vacuum Cleaning 


Drawing By TxHos. D. PERRY 


A thorough discussion of the cleaning 
problem as applied to schools. Con- 
tains report on actual test of machines, 
ete. 24 mo., 48 pages. Single copies, 
15 cents, postpaid. 


Martine — 
DIPLOMAS 


BOSTON 


eee ee 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Eerie 





MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., BOSTON 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


651-653 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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FOREIGN er well known methods 
BOOKS for teaching Modern Lan- EBERHARD FABER 
guages. 


Headquarters 


for SLOYD 


Benches, Tools and 
Supples of all kinds 


Write for prices, 
CHANDLER 
& BARBER 


P 122 Summer St, 
Boston, Mass, 








&s@ = and 8, but in each case an entry should be made 
“he in item 13. 
ee (e) When a pupil withdraws from the Roch- 
= ester public schools permanently his record for 
4 ae that term should be filled in and in the line fol- 
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Rochester Record Cards. fill in items 7, 9 and 10. Item 9 should be filled withdrawal should be given. In ease a pupil 
The Rochester public schools have for a year from the register totals. Item 10 is the summary 5 graduated item 11 should be filled. (When a 
past employed a system of permanent record in the teacher's report book. (In the filling of school record is issued all necessary data will be 
cards, following in all essentials the forms sug- the last eolumn of item 10 use in the Domestic found on this card.) ord ca 
gested by the Committee on Records and Ac- Art the exponent “S” (sewing) at the upper the trar 
counting of the National Education Association. — yight-hand corner of the term’s record and the beeen datieas tieehiien (i) 
The cards were arranged by Supt. Herbert S. exponent “C” (cooking) in the case of domestic DISTRICT TRANSFER CARD prinecip 
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cipals and representatives of the Rochester tie art for the term). At the end of a term each mn ul 
health department. : Entries 


DATE OF BIRTH 
teacher should also fill items 5, 6 and 8 of the 
The cards measure 5x8 inches and contain  pext line: 


PARENT OR GUARDIAN — 


teacher 


FORMER RESIDENCE 





space for a complete report on eight years’ work. (c) The school transferring a pupil should PRESENT RESIOENCE spector 
The manner of using the cards is given in a set —{j]] in, when making the transfer, items 7 and 9 DATE oF LAST ATTENDANCE diagno: 
of directions printed on the back. of that term’s record and in the space for item of vrea 
DIRECTIONS. 10 should write: “Trans. to No. .. School,” is made 

In order to secure the necessary uniformity with the date of each transfer. Then this card FIG. 3. TRANSFER CARD. one se 
that a record of this kind requres, the following should be enclosed with the health, report and card 7” 
minute directions are given for the guidance of transfer cards and sent to the new-school. The (f) Every change of address without a trans- buildin 
principals and teachers: school receiving the pupil thus transferred fer should be recorded in the next vacant line to the 
(a) When a pupil enters the Rochester pub- should fill in items 4, 5, 6 and 8 of the next line of item 4. Is gray 
lie schools for the first time items 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and proceed as if he were a new pupil. The (zg) In the case of kindergarten children ; he 
( and Ss should be filled on one of the se ecards monthly report card should be carried through item 10 will of course be left blank. —e 
and the card filed in the principal’s office. the entire term. (h) No pupil should be admitted to a school = a 
(b) At the end of the term the teacher should (d) Repetition will be indicated by items 6 on a transfer unless one of these permanent rec- held fr 

Jd fr 

Board of Education. PUPIL’S PERMANENT RECORD City of Rochester. a a i al a 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 





Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 





Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil coloreffects. Six 













Standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a tuck 
paper box with an 
attractive picture on 
the back that any 
pupil can draw. 
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filled, is received with 
the transfer, health and report cards. 

(i) This card must be kept on file in the 
principal’s oftice. 

The health ecard is made out by the teacher 
and sufficient for the entire school life of a pupil. 
Entries are made by the school nurse or the 
teacher from the examination of the medical in- 
spector. On the reverse space is provided for 
diagnoses of defective conditions and statements 
of treatments recommended. The transfer card 
is made out in duplicate whenever a child leaves 
one school to enter another school. A_ blue 
card is handed to the pupil and is filed at the 
building where received. A white card is sent 
to the school census board as soon as a transfer 
is granted. This is done to prevent truancy. 

The school authorities of Newark, N. J., have 
inaugurated a plan for relieving pupils of home 
study. Under the plan followed, all study for 
classes is done in the schoolroom. Sessions are 
held from 8:30 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. Teachers are 
required to remain in their rooms until 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon for the purpose of personally 
aiding students who have difficulties and desire 
assistance, 





ord ecards, properly 


With the exception of one-half hour at the be: 
ginning of the day there are five periods of an 
hour each, with five-minute intermissions and a 
noon recess. EKach period of the day is divided 
into two parts, one for recitations and one for 
Preparation of lessons. The plan has been so 
successful that pupils have been enabled to do 
nore studying than when compelled to do home 
work. One objection found with it is that teach- 
ers are burdened with more work than formerly. 

Salinas, Cal. Classes in agriculture at the 
East End school have begun the culture of to- 
matoes. Young plants are provided and pupils 
are required to keep account of the care given 
them, including the amount of moisture neces- 
Sary, length of time for maturity compared with 
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20 different shades and colors. 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 
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the number of sunshiny and cloudy days during 
the period of growth, ete. 

The McKeesport, Pa., school board has ruled 
that members of the post-graduate class shall 
not be paid for teaching, except when acting 
as substitutes. Carfares of these advanced stu- 
dents will be paid by the board when the dis- 
tance between buildings requires the use of car 
service. 

Dayton, O. The school board has passed reg- 
ulations requiring that recesses in the high 
school be lengthened to forty-two minutes and 
prohibiting pupils from leaving the buildings 
during the prescribed time. The change was 
made to eliminate the objectionable loitering 
of pupils on the streets and the frequenting of 
motion-picture shows. The enforcement of the 
new regulations will make it necessary for pu- 
pils either to take their lunch or buy it at the 
school restaurant, as the sessions will continue 
until 2:10 in the afternoon. 

Detroit, Mich. A committee of the school 
board, at a recent meeting, recommended that a 
rule be adopted providing that all cooking in 
the schools be limited to educational purposes 
only, and that the custom of preparing teachers’ 
lunches be stopped. 

The school board of Erie, Pa., has changed 
its rules regarding commencement speakers. 
The new regulations provide that there shall be 
five speakers on the commencement program. 
One of these shall be selected by the graduating 
class, subject to the approval of the faculty; 
the others shall be two boys and two girls, se- 
lected by the faculty on the basis of scholarship, 
literary composition and declamation. 

The board also adopted a recommendation 
that pupils who fall below 75 per cent in each 
of the high school entrance examinations be de- 
nied a second examination, and that such pupils 
be required to repeat the year’s work. 

Virginia, Minn. The school board has adopt- 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 
value to produce secondary colors. 


AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 
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6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., (230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
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For free arm drawing. 
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ed a rule prohibiting teachers from paying fees 
to teachers’ agencies for positions in the local 
schools. 

The county superintendent of Cook county, 
Illinois, has made a regulation that country 
teachers who do not receive a salary of $50 per 
month shall not be given certificates to teach. 


Interest in the schools of a village or a small 
city may bé aroused and sustained by the reg- 
ular publication of news in the weekly, semi- 
weekly or daily press. If this news is supplied 
by the principal or superintendent many false 
impressions and much misinformation can be 
avoided. At the same time the right kind of 
public sentiment can be awakened for better 
school facilities, new studies, extension of high- 
school work, athletics, the use of the library, 
etc. An exemplification of this beneficial pub- 
licity can be found in the weekly issues of the 
Bremen (Ind.) Enquirer to which Supt Herman 
Wimmer contributes. School notes are not mere 
“locals,” but contain true elements of news. 

Superintendent C. M. McDaniel of Hammond, 
Ind., has a printed card stating very briefly the 
qualifications required of teachers in the grades. 
The card is arranged so that it may be slipped 
into an ordinary business envelope and may be 
sent to all persons who apply for a position. Tne 
card states exactly the requirements, first, in the 
form of high school and college or normal educa- 
tion and, second, experience. The special quali- 
fications for local graduates and for kindergart 
ners are separately specified. 

The cases for filing documents and records in 
the office of the superintendent at St. Louis are 
of steel construction, of the so-called unit-vertical 
type. The arrangement is such that no matter 
how much the schools grow or how rapidly the 
records accumulate, the files can be expanded to 
meet every demand. 

West Virginia’s Honor Roll Book is an annual 
publication of state superintendent Morris P. 
Shawkey containing the names, addresses and 
ages of all children who have made a record in 
attending school during the previous school year. 
Only such children as have less than three ab- 
sence or tardy marks are included. The list is 
compiled by counties and schools, and is sent to 
all children whose names are included. The book 
is a great source of inspiration. 
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Heretofore we have manufactured li- 
brary shelving and stacks in an inci- 
dental way. We are now prepared to 
supply any and all kinds of adjustable 
metal shelving and stacks for schools 
Following are 


and public libraries. 
the three distinct types: 

1. Stamped steel bracket construction. 
2. Combination stamp steel bracket 
and panel end construction. 

3. The only all solid construction 
having patent lock shelf. 

All are adjustable. Are finished in 
any color of baked-in enamel, and are 
‘‘just as cheap as well-finished wood.’’ 

Let us prove this statement by send- 
ing you an estimate and your inquiry 


will be followed up by our nearest 
office. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. 
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New Departure in Students’ Chemical Tables 





MR. NEWKIRK MOVES UP. 

Mr. C. F. 
tional department of Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, has just been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of his house. 


Newkirk, manager of the educa- 


This is a distinet recog- 
nition of Mr. Newkirk and the progress of his 
department. 

Mr. Newkirk has now been with the Rand, 
McNally company for twelve years. Associated 
with him has been Mr. E. C. Buehring, who acts 
as assistant manager of the educational depart- 
ment. The election of Mr. Newkirk to the 
board of directors, coming at a time when the 
new Rand-MeNally building is being occupied 
by the company, is an evidence of the growth 
and progress of the educational department. 


MR. SAYRE DIES. 

Mr. George M. M. Sayre, for many years con- 
nected with the publishing house of Butler & 
Company, later, Butler, Sheldon & Co., and more 
recently the American Book Company, died on 
May 24, 1912. 

Mr. Sayre was well known in Pennsylvania 
and the East, having had charge of the inter- 
ests of the company in the Philadelphia field. 
His friends say, “Ile was widely known and 
loved by his many acquaintances, not only be- 
cause of his unusual ability in matters per- 
taining to the publication of books, but also be- 
cause of his genial, kindly disposition, his loy- 
alty and the fair way in which he always con- 


ducted his business. We mourn his loss very 
much.” 

Mr. James L. Pennypacker, vice-president and 
manager of the Christopher Sower Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, who lives at Haddonfield, N. J., has 
been appointed by Giovernor W oodrow Wilson on 
a commission to locate a New Jersey state mon- 
ument on the historic revolutionary encampment 
ground at Valley Forge. 

Mr. A. K. Carmichael looks after the inter- 
ests of the American Book Company in north- 
ern Illinois. 

Mr. Frank S. Perdue, deputy state superin- 
tendent of Nebraska during the administration 
of Supt. E. C. Bishop, is the Maemillan com- 
pany representative in Nebraska and Colorado, 
with headquarters at Lincoln and Denver, suc- 
ceeding H. W. MeCoy. 

Mr. Nat. B. Sewell, for the past year high 
school and college representative for Ginn & Co. 
in Southern Illinois, continues in this territory, 
with St. Louis added to his list. 
old Sewell. 

Mr. Francis J. Flagg, for five years the rep- 
resentative of the Macmillan company in West- 
ern New York, tells the following story on him- 
self : 


“One afternoon during the winter I had occa- 


He is the same 


sion to go over to Syracuse on “The Empire,’ and 
it happened to be the date of a big fight carnival 
in that city. The train was crowded with fight 
fans from Buffalo and Rochester. There was 
also a great crowd of the followers of the sport 
in. the station at Syracuse when the train pulled 
in. 

“T was elbowing my way out as fast as possi- 
ble when a prognathie individual rushed up and 
seized my hand. He was so cordial that I gave 
him as hearty a handshake as I was able. He 
winced visibly, but enthusiastically exclaimed: 


Francis- 
co, Cal. 


Denver, 


Ment oy 
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Catalog No. 5 W 


Laboratory Furniture for 
Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. 


Catalog No. 6 P 
Furniture for Physio- 
graphy. 

Catalog No. 7D 
Furniture for Domestie 
Science and Domestic Art. 


Write us for whichever Catalog 
you are interested in. 


Kewaunee 
Manufacturing Co. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


‘*Gee, Kid, youse is lookin’ fine!’ 

“Thank you,’ I replied; ‘but you seem to have 
the advantage of me.’ 
don, I certainly does, by 
was Kid 


| begs your par- 

I tought youse 
, de heavyweight we was expeet- 
in’ from Clevelan’!” 

Mr. John W. Swartz, who has represented 
Ginn & Company in northern Ohio, has been re- 
cently promoted to the position of general agent 
for the firm in Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Swartz’s promotion is due directly 
to his successful work in Cleveland and the vici- 
nity. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Jaltimore, Md. The school board has adopted 
the following textbooks: Wentworth-Smith arith- 
metics (Ginn); Gilman copybooks (Thompson- 
Brown); Felter & Eginton spellers (Appleton) ; 
Mace’s United States History (McNally). 

The following textbooks have been adopted for 
Clay county, Mo.: Wentworth-Smith arithmetics 
(Ginn) ; Mace’s histories (McNally); Mann’s ag- 
riculture; Rapid Business Writing; Ware's Prae- 
tical Drawing (Practical Pub. Co.). 

Supt. C. C, Starr of Topeka, Kans., has declared 
that Kansas gets castoff books because of the fact 
that it is impossible for the state to enter the 
open market, due to the low maximum prices Te 
quired for the purchase of textbooks in the state. 
Mr. Starr says: “We only get the books that 
are published by some new author, or those whieh 
are about to be replaced by some publisher for @ 
revised edition of the book. ‘These may be had 
for the low prices that are paid. If 75 per cent 
of the list price of the books could be offered 
there would be a chance of entering the open 
market.” 

Mr. Starr is in favor of two sets of prescribed 
books. He hag pointed out that books which meet 
the requirements of the district school will not 
always be satisfactory for the city school. 

The Penn ‘Township, Pa., school board has 
adopted the following textbooks: Ward’s Ration 
al Method in Reading (Silver); Phillips’ Nation 
and State, and Brooks’ mental arithmetic (Sow 
er). 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 


W.&A. K. Johnston’s 
MAPS AND GLOBES 


Remember — 





. . °° 
“The Spirit of Progress 
is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM IS_ DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up, 


In placing next year’s order 
for Maps and Globes you should 
specify only the most perfect in 
every regard. 


The name of JOHNSTON 
stands today as it has ever since 
1825 for map perfection. 


We have recently issued a 
beautiful illustrated catalog cover- 
ing our complete line of Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Cases, Mountings 
etc. It includes samples of our map work in color and 








and easy to regulate. All other should be in the hands of every school buyer of the country. 
e for systems are complicated. 
It does not clog with soot 
’ and 


and rot out, requiring expensive 
experts to repair; other sys- 
tems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
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UNRIVALED SER) ES 











: duct. Pipe furnished free 5 
1estie feet from center of heater, ad- 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
c Art. 50c. per foot. All other sys- Illustrating the New Excelsior Steel Map Case. 
tems re —y expensive inde- 
endent foul air flues or ducts, . ‘ 
Catalog Shar istel, tote We aieen WRITE TODAY FOR COPY TO 
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Send for descriptive catalog 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Montana Adoptions. Buffalo, N. Y., has adopted Tarr & MeMurry’s Robesonia, Pa. The school board has adopted 
The Montana state textbook commission, at its New Geographies, first book, for the fourth and Brumbaugh’s readers (Sower) ; Hamilton’s arith- 
session June 22nd, adopted for uniform use in fifth grades. Of the fifty-two cities in the United metics (American); Cutter’s physiologies (Lip- 


to have the public schools of the state: Wentworth & — States, having a population of over 100,000, twen- pincott) ; Reed & Kellogg’s grammar (Merrill). 


Smith’s arithmetics, elementary and complete ty-three with a combined population of 11,438,507, The high school of Tucson, Ariz., has decided 
ur par- (Ginn); Robbins & Row’s Essential Studies in sixteen exclusively are using the Tarr & McMur- to use Barne’s Brief Course in Graham Short 
t vouse English, two books (Row-Peterson) ; Tarr’s ele ry New Geographies. hand during the coming year. 

: mentary geography (Macmillan) ; Redway & Hin- 
expect: man’s Natural Advanced geography (American) ; 

Powers’ speller (Lippincott) ; Conn's physiology 
‘esented (Silver); Mace’s primary history (MeNally) ; 
been Te- Gordy’s grammar school history, Indiana edition 
il agent (Seribner); Gordon Method Readers (Heath) ; 

id Ken- Riverside Literature Readers (Houghton); EI 
directly son readers (Scott); Palmer writing (Palmer) ; 


the vici- Reinsch’s civics (Sanborn). 
Thirty-five publishing houses contested for the 


business. Fifty-seven bookmen were on the field. 


adopted ? enceeniitinlinainieat ts 
th arith- Muscatine, Ia. Tarr & MeMurry’s geography 
om pson- (Macmillan) has been adopted. 


pleton) ; Moline, Ill Blanchard’s Household Chemistry 
has been adopted for the high school. 


pted for Logan City, Utah. The board of education has 


thineties idopted the following textbooks: 
nn’s ag Spelling—VPowers’ (Lippincott); New World 
“s Prae- Speller (World). 


Physiology and = = IHygiene — Gulick’s — series 


declared (Ginn); Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation (World). 
the fact History—Mace'’s primary and United States 
uter the (McNally). 

ices re- Arithmetice—Stone & Millis’ (Sanborn); Hall's 
he state. Primary (American); Speer’s primary (Ginn) ; 
oks that Watson & White's (Heath). 


se whieh 


Geography—Frye’s Home (Ginn); Winslow’s 
ier for a 


geography readers (Heath); Natural Series. 

y be had Nature Study—Paul’s Out of Doors in the 
per cent West; Cumming’s Nature Series (American). 

» offered Grammar—Webster & Cooley’s series (Hough- 
the open ton); Robbins & Row’s series (Row-Peterson). 
Writing—Economy system. 

1ich meet ae ia i ese IN THE ABOVE PICTURE OF THE MONTANA STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION, WHICH RFE- 





resi -ribed 


‘ENTLY TE ‘S$ FOR THE ENSUING FIVE YEARS, STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. E. HAR- 
will not Drawing—Prang’s (Prang). MON 18 SEATED. ‘BACK OF HIM 18 JOHN DIETRICH, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS 
: ! The state high school board at Ely, Minn., has OF HELENA; WARD H. NYE, THE > THE SCHOOLS. Oe Tne ne ON SUPERINTENDENT Via 
ard has recently selecte » Barnes Practical Course i ‘YER, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS AT ANACONDA, ON SUPERINTENDENT HAR- 
ane ae ae ly selected a a a tical Course In ole Mae 1s, PROFESSOR L. R. FOOTE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT DILLON; PROFESSOR 0. 
_“ Ml 88 CREE ENOTRANS TE. V. FULTON OF THE BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE; AND SUPERINTENDENT H. A. DAVEE OF LEV 
s’ Nation Grand Rapids, Mich. Wells’ plane and solid ISTOWN. THIS I8 A TYPICAL GROUP OF WESTERN SUPERINTENDENTS. ABLE, STRONG AND 
He (Sow geometry (Heath) and New Educational Music *EARLESS, THEY WON THE RESPECT AND ADMIRATION OF ALL OF THE THIRTY-FIVE CONTEST 


Course (Ginn) have been adopted. ANTS, WHETHER WINNERS OR LOSERS 
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The Crayon of Quality 


Compare the smooth writing features and the 


erasing qualities of 


National Dustless Crayon 


with any crayon on the market and you will 


be convinced they are 


BEST BY TEST 


Samples Cheerfully Furnished. 
Your Dealer Will Quote Prices. 


NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 










George M. Clark & Company, Diy., Chicago 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


(Continued from Page 17 
rooms, such as science laboratories, study rooms, 
and art 
rooms, manual training shops, ete., and before 
taking up the plan of the secondary schools, it 
may be well to consider, briefly, the require- 
ments of the special rooms. 


commercial rooms, domestie science 


Special Rooms. 

Laboratories may receive their light from two 
sides if desired as the pupil has opportunity to 
adjust his position to the light, a condition 
which is lacking in the grammar school room. 
Oblong rooms with approximate dimensions of 
21 to 30 feet in width and 45 to 60 feet in 
length are better than rooms of square dimen- 
sions. The equipment should be so arranged so 
that the pupil faces the instructor, and receives 
the maximum amount of light from the left. 

Laboratories should open ensuite with lecture 


rooms, which should be arranged with raised 
tiers of seats fitted with tablet arm chairs 


brought as close as may be, to the instructor’s 
table. In the absence of the lecture room, suf- 
ficient floor space should be allowed at the in 
structor’s table in the laboratory for the massing 
of the pupils during demonstrations. 

Each laboratory should have its instructor’s 
work and storeroom. ‘This should be well light- 
d with work bench, 
delicate 
chemistry 


ed, ample in size, and fitt 


sink, and storage cases for the more 


and valuable apparatus. = lo: and 


physics, a dark room should also be provided. 


The student tables in the chemistry labora 
tory should be provided with sinks, gas holds 
and reagent racks. A small conservatory for 
both botany and physiology laborat s will be 
found helpful to house the germinate and water 


plants and animal life used in the laboratory. 


The instructor’s tables should be fitted with 
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General Distributors 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 


Boston 


sinks having a wood cover; there should be a 
sliding blackboard and each laboratory and 
lecture room should be equipped with a lantern 
for lecture use. 

Physics, chemistry, botany and physiography 
laboratories should be equipped with gas and 
hot and cold water. Physics and chemistry 
rooms should also have electric outlets at all 
tables. 

Each laboratory should be provided with a 
sufficient number of wall cases to house appara- 
tus. They should be designed for their partic- 
ular uses and in standard 


units if possible. 


Students’ individual working tools are best 
stored in drawers in the workbench, or table. 
A note-book case with writing top will be 


found a valuable addition to the physics and 
chemistry laboratories. 
Commercial Rooms. 

In a fully equipped school, a business and 
typewriting room will be found necessary. The 
equivalent of three class units will be necessary 
for this purpose. The business room may be 
fitted with specially designed desks, or, in a 
more modest equipment, the ordinary single 
pupils’ desk will be found to answer the pur- 
pose. Space should be provided for the bank 
and business houses behind screens with pass 
windows and standing desk. A storage 
should be provided to hold the blanks used by 
the students. 

The typewriting room should be fitted with 
the necessary number of typewriting desks and 


ease 


the space may be economized by grouping two 
or more students at a single table. 
Concluded in our September Iasue 
SALARIES. 
Canton, O. The school board has adopted a 
new schedule for teachers’ and janitors’ salaries. 
Teachers are divided into three groups, A, B 


designed for educational work. 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires, 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York 
CHICAGO: THOMAS came co. 








SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


Hon Buprin Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches 


‘*MADE ON HONOR” 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM? 


in Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially 


ey are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 


Prepared to meet the individual needs 


Address our nearest office. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


Philadelphia 


and ©. Those in the first class include gradu- 
ates of high schools with no experience. Class 
B includes high school graduates with two 
years of normal training. Class © comprises 
graduates of four-year college courses. The sal- 
aries of new teachers who have had successful 
experience are fixed at the time of appointment. 
Only those teachers who did not receive an in- 
crease at the time of appointment, according to 
the former schedule, are affected by the change. 
Teachers who were given $430 and $480 in May 
will be changed to $450 and $500, 
The schedule of salaries is as follows: 


Experience A B C 


First year .... $400 $450 $500 
Second year 425 475 550 
Third year ‘ ..... 450 500 600 
POUT FORE cccccsccesccsse 6 GR See 
Fifth year 500 600 7 

Sixth year cencedeseds a. [ae 
Seventh year ............... 600 700 80 


Kighth year 650 750 850 


Ninth year ................. 100 800 Sm 
Tenth year ................ 750 860 Gm 
Eleventh year 800 900 900 
Twelfth year .............. 850 900 90 
Thirteenth year 900 900 900 


Janitors receive an increase of $5 per month. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A new salary schedule, 
based on personal merit, will be introduced next 
year. Only those teachers who have taught 
one year in the local schools and seven years 
in other places will be eligible to the salaries im 
this schedule. 

Teachers are required to secure an average of 
85 per cent in an examination covering indi 
viduality, personality, efficiency and faithfuk 
ness. Additional preparation, over and above 
that required for a teachers’ certificate, is alse 
included in the demands of the board. 
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Are the toilet rooms of your school 
as clean, modern and sanitary as 
they should be? Do they measure 
up to the present day standard of 
School Sanitation?fr 














HEN did you last inspect your toilet rooms? Do 
you realize that their condition may be considered 





Plate P 8300 “Standard” Vitrite Closet, an expression of the attitude of the School Board Plate P 8310 “Standard” Vitrite Closet, 
Raised Rear Local Vent, with Metric toward the health and physical welfare of the pupils. Syphon Jet Bowl, with Metric Seat 
Seat Action Flushing Valve. ‘ : a: ‘ Action Flushing Valve. 
EM? It is our observation that never before in our experience of 
2 + more than 35 years have members of School Boards taken such a 


keen interest in sanitation. This condition prevails not in any one 
locality, but throughout the entire country. Board members are 
giving to the toilet rooms for pupils, the same discretion and 


care exercised in the arrangement of toilet and bath rooms in their 
own homes. 





A 


A 


This desire for better school sanitation has caused Board 
Members and School Authorities to search for information in order 
to become fully posted. “To meet such requirements we have 
acquired the services of a well known sanitary engineer, who hav- 
ing had charge of the plumbing of many school buildings, will 
aid those desiring it, even to the extent of making plans and 
specifications. His advice may be had upon such matter as water 
supply, drainage systems, sewage disposal, proper fixtures etc. 
without cost and without placing those who inquire under the 


= “ae igation to = i li 
Plate P 8302 “Standard” Vitrite Closet, obligatio use our goods. For our remuneration we are willing 


Raised Rear Local Vent, ‘‘Ivorite’’ Seat, to depend upon the judgement of those who have examined the 
with Metric Seat Action Flushing Valve. 


il 





Plate P 8340 “Standard” Vitrite Closet, 
Reverse Trap Syphon Action Bowl, 
subject sufficiently to discriminate in the selection of quality fix- With Metric Seat Action Flushing Valve. 


tures. Address requests for information to SANITARY ENGINEER. 
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-alll The closets shown on this page are of the “Standard” 
g radu 6 y . . ‘kT “4 ‘ 
Class Metric Valve Seat Action Type—shown on pages 526-7-8-9 Cata- 
ce . 
th two logue P.’’ ‘These are but a few of the closets shown in the 
. ‘ cc 
mprises “Standard” Catalogue “*P.’’ More than 100 pages of the cata- 
he sal- logue are devoted to closets—every style to meet every condition 
cessful = and requirement. 
ntment, SS = s ; ees q : in ae 
an i —_ A study of this catalogue is in itself an education in sanitation, 
° ‘etandare & . 
ding to = & not alone as regards closets, but all other fixtures for Schools— 
change. SS ee * : = sanitary drinking fountains, lavatories, wash sinks, showers, 
2 te . ec . > . 
in May . * urinals, brass goods, _Ivorite’’ sanitary seats, etc. 
‘ €Ery) > . . ° 
“Standard” Catalogue ‘‘P’’ is in the hands of Plumbing 
; C oa Supply Dealers, Architects, Plumbers and Sanitary Engineers. 
F = : ; ; 7 nd ‘ate > . i - PS 5 
0 a Plate P 8305 “Standard” Vitrite Closet, Catalogues and fixtures may be seen in all “Standard” Showrooms. Plate P 8342 “Standard” Vitrite Closet, 
> = aay > Lip Bowl, Open Seat, with If we can be of service to you, in anything relating to School Extended Lip Bowl, Open Seat, with 
0 600 Metric Seat Action Flushing Valve. eae Metric Seat Action Flushing Valve. 
0 650 Sanitation please feel free to call upon us. We have competent 
0 700 = representatives in many other localities than listed below. Our 
Oo 750 = men are all well versed in sanitary matters and if we are represented 
0 800 = in your territory we will gladly have some one call upon you, if 
0 850 given the opportunity. 
0 900 
0 Standard Sanit fg. C 
o | andard Sanitary TI)fg. Co. 
0 900 = Largest Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures in the World 
0 900 General Offices, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
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Mahoney Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


are the Best by Test 


TRY ONE AT OUR EXPENSE 





No. 1 for Wash Bowl. 


The Mahoney has more special features than any 


# make now on the market. 





No. 2 for Sinks. 


The Mahoney is made in five styles and to 


fit any service. 


Mahoney Fountain Co. 


Portland, Maine 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


THE CHICAGO MEETING. 
(Concluded from Page 15.) 
more. And so at Chicago, when things began 
to go wrong, the New Yorkers could not compre- 

hend the situation. 


What Happened. 

First the Chicago Teachers’ Federation and 
Mrs. Young were charged with treachery. Then 
there was talk about letters from Mayor Gay- 
nor to Mayor Harrison, and what not. Then 
the old fight of the Boston meeting and the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Young was reopened. Then Secre- 
tary Shepard was charged with treachery. Then 
the board of directors expunged from the records 
all mention of the mess. Then “Book Trust” 
was shouted with The Inter-Ocean on Tuesday 
morning, saying: “It is known that the candi- 
dacy of Miss Strachan is strongly supported by 
the bookmen, one of them, Fitzpatrick of the 
American Book Company, doing some strenuous 
electioneering for the woman.” The result of 
all this was simply an amusing situation when 
the meeting was called. 

Of course the “Old Guard” had practically 
been eliminated from the fight. The New York- 
ers tried to use the word as a bug-a-boo. The 
“Insurgents” early in the game realized that to 
render the association real service it would be 
necessary to select a man who might act as pres- 
ident for all and not a faction of the associa- 
tion. Several names had been mentioned. E. T. 
Fairchild, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Kansas, was easily the favorite of the 
meeting as one of the oldest, most faithful and 
unselfish workers of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

When, then, the meeting was called there was 
trouble in the air. President Pearse was calm 
and self-possessed. A half dozen women sat 
very restlessly in their chairs. The New York- 
ers occupied a position on the stage, to the front 
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on the left hand side, in full view of the audi- 
ence. This in itself was as bold and undignified 
as it was unladylike. 


The Meeting. 

The first matter of ‘importance to come 
before the meeting, following the report of 
the executive committee and treasurer, was 
the report of the committee on teachers’ 
salaries, pensions and tenure of office. 
The report was supplemented by _ speeches 
by Margaret Haley of Chicago, and an 
introductory campaign speech by Miss Strachan. 
Then after a little useless maneuvering for ad- 
vantage, came the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. The names of E. T. Fairchild of Kansas 


for president, Grace M. Shepherd of Idaho for 
treasurer, and a suécession of vice-presidents 
were submitted. 





MEETING OF —— 


— +L ANATIONAL EDUCA 
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Getting Even. 


—Chicago News. 


re 1 il tl Gem’’ 
describes the “Gem 
Attachment : 
for use agents. 
where two for it today. 


The “Gem” Fountain in Use 


is the most serviceable, sanitary and useful fountain 
on the market. 


Our New Catalog 


in all its styles and varieties, 


and is complete for school boards and purchasing 
If you have not received your copy send 


Full information on request. 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Immediately Miss Katherine D. Blake, the 
treasurer of the association, moved in substitu- 
tion of the report of the committee, the name of 
Grace M. Strachan of New York. Now, Miss 
Blake has been and is a favorite in the asso- 
ciation. Her splendid personality, her work and 
her friends count for much. When, however, 
she presumed to nominate Miss Strachan in a 
splendid nomination speech she attempted the 
impossible. Not that the speech was impossi- 
ble, but the arguments for Miss Strachan were 
lamentably weak. I will not repeat them. 

Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, who played such a 
conspicuous part during the meeting, responded 
to this nomination speech. He touched upon 
the policy of the association, its past and future. 
“As a leader she can afford to wait another oc- 
easion,” he said. “This is the first time I ever 
met the lady.” 

Mr. Bicknell was followed by a Mrs. Matilde 
Coffin Ford, a statistician (?) for the New York 
board of education. It is to be regretted that 
any woman will make a spectacle of herself as 
this woman did. Whoever she was, she argued 
like a ranting suffragette talking from a soap 
box on the street corner. 

The Climax. 

Then after some more discussion Miss 
Strachan took the floor in her own behalf. By 
the way, President Pearse was more than cour 
teous to the ladies. They wanted to talk. They 
wanted to be heard. He gave them all the rope 
they wanted. They used it like the proverbial 
calf. But I began to tell about Miss Strachan. 

For thirty-five minutes Miss Strachan told of 
herself, her differences with the Chicago teachers 
and a great deal more. All the newspaper talk 
was rehashed and explained. The visit to Mayor 
Harrison was explained. Everything was ex 
plained that could be explained except the fact 
that it is most undignified for a woman to fight 
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SPRING MAID FOUNTAINS 
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Patents allowed and pending. 


for honors which the association by vote said 
she did not deserve. The nomination committee 
itself had stood 35 for Fairchild and 3 for 
Strachan and 4 for Stratton D. Brooks, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, it was said. 

When then the vote was taken scarcely 100 
people arose for Miss Strachan. When the vote 
for Fairchild was asked there came a thunderous 
response which drove the New Yorkers out and 
home. Some one asked the Chicago teachers 
not to vote. Another asked the vote to be taken 
by ballot lest teachers be intimidated by superior 
officers in the audience. Miss Strachan left for 
home shortly after with vicious statements of all 
kinds and an entire lack of appreciation of her 
position in a situation she had forced. 

It is to be hoped that once and for all time to 
come New York and Chicago teachers will cease 
their quarrelsome activities. It is hoped that 
hereafter both bodies will work for a bigger and 
better association and not the promotion of in- 
dividuals. The “Old Guard” will please quit on 
the election of Mrs. Young at Boston. If the N. 
EK. A. is worthy of support as an institution it 
deserves unselfish support and a united effort 
for bigger and better things. 

By-laws and Resolutions. 

following the election of officers the changes 
in the by-laws of the association, which have 
mentioned for several past, were 
taken up and discussed at length. Briefly stated, 
the power of the executive committee has been 
increased and a damper put on the board of trus- 


tees, 


been years 


Without going further into detail, the active 
live mbers are assured more direct control of the 
affairs of the association. The secretary is made 
responsible to the president and the executive 
committee, where formerly he reported to the 
board of trustees only. The auditing of the 
books and accounts of the secretary, treasurer 


Provide running water 
for schools without a satisfactory water 
supply under pressure. It offers 
every advantage of a pure city water 
supply at a price within the reach of 
every district school. 


Wolverine 
Pedestal Fountain 


affords a most attractive and inex- 
pensive fountain for cities where they 
have water systems. The bowl is 
closed at the top and so constructed 
that children cannot throw refuse in 
at the top as is common with other 
pedestal fountains on the market. 


We also have a complete line of 
bubblers to attach in place of faucets. 


Write for our Catalog 


The Gier & Dail Mfg. Co, 


LANSING, MICH. 
Agents wanted in every county 


and board of trustees will be made by an expert 
accountant to the president and by him in turn 
to the board of directors on the first day of the 
annual meeting of the association. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
the resolutions adopted by the association. 
They are quite striking and include ideas never 
before attempted. Since they are the recom- 
mendations of the association to the country at 
large, they deserve recognition. 

Be it said in conclusion, the Fiftieth Annual 
Convention of the National Education Assocja- 
tion opens a new era in the life of that body. 
Hereafter there will be less of the excursion and 
more of the educational idea predominant. 
When the next meeting opens at Salt Lake City, 
as it is expected it will, there will be a continu- 
ance of the new policies put into execution in 
Chicago under the leadership of a conservative 
schoolman who knows the needs and ideals of 
the association and can attract an audience by 
the strength of the program he prepares. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Concluded from Page 25.) 

Where we will ultimately evolve 
with the motion picture and the phonograph 
cutting down our work is an interesting ques- 
tion. 


few moments. 


The fact remains, they are problems of 
economy which have come to stay. 

At the first session of the department two 
hundred people were in attendance. At the sec- 
ond which the conclusion of 
the session of the elementary department, fully 
1,000 people heard Mr. Ittner. Unfortunately 
the meeting place had been changed from the 
Palmer House to the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress hotel and the time postponed to 10 o’clock. 
The annual business meeting of the association 
soon began to distract the audience and killed 
the discussion which surely would have followed 


became 


session, 





WOLVERINE 
Pedestal Fountain 


had not this unfortunate incident interfered. 
The last meeting attracted two hundred people 
and was as interesting as the preceding, two. 

With the success of the department at Chicago 
there naturally arose the question of extending 
and promoting the work. By unanimous con- 
sent it was voted to meet hereafter with the 
Department of Superintendence should the com- 
mittee of officers deem it advisable. Heretofore 
the department has discussed purely adminis- 
trative topics of little interest to the teacher. 
With meeting in the winter much work can be 
done which the Department of Superintendence 
finds impossible to attend to. The success of 
the Chicago meeting can be perpetuated and en- 
larged with little effort. 

The officers chosen for the coming year are: 


President: J. H. Francis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Vice-President: C. A. Wait, President Board of 
Education, Decatur, I11. 
Secretary: Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Kast Liverpool, Ohio. The board of educa- 
tion approved the plan of converting the back 
yards of school buildings into public play- 


grounds. Rules will be formulated to govern 
the playgrounds and the children who use 
them. 


The school board of Champaign, IIl., has or- 

dered the use of stamped envelopes bearing the 
printed card of the schools on its face. The or- 
der was issued to prevent the misuse which was 
possible with the use of plain envelopes. 
Ky. The board has abolished 
the manual training course in the second year 
of the high school. The action was due to the 
fact that sufficient opportunity for pursuing 
the work could be obtained in the departmental 
schools and the first year of high school. 


Louisville, 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE SECOND 
RICHEST TOWN IN AMERICA. 
(Concluded from Page 13) 
picture was a diagram showing the comparative 
riches of the other towns and Greenwich. It was 

an instructive showing. 

It is one thing to gather facts, it is quite an- 
other to gain a hearing. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the Greenwich exhibit was 
the skillful way in which it was brought to pub- 
lic attention. Leaflets were distributed daily 
among the school children, giving the program 
for the following session. Invitations were sent 
to every taxpayer and every parent. Lectures, 
moving pictures and music were provided after- 
noon and evening and widely advertised. Signs 
were posted on public buildings; posters placed 
in all the street cars, and circulars handed to 
incoming commuters on every train. Extend- 
ed space was given by New York and local 
papers to notices of the exhibit. An advertis- 
ing automobile with a brass band toured the 
town; and other automobiles, lent by friendly 
citizens, brought every teacher and school child 
from the outlying districts in to see the ex- 
hibit. 

Greenwich people (according to the local 
press) have the reputation of never attending 
anything intellectual; but the educational ex- 
hibit proved the exception to the rule. At times 
people were turned away for lack of standing 
room. They did not come because they en- 
joyed it, they came because they could not help 
it. Greenwich was not happy, but it was in- 
terested. 

Financial. 

One of the chief defects of the Greenwich 
management is evidently the lack of any ade- 
quate plan for gathering and disbursing money. 
The town is unbusinesslike. Wastes that would 
not be allowed for a moment in any reputable 
manufacturing concern cause not even a ripple 
of excitement when discovered by the town. For 
example, it came to light this winter that the 
school offering the best accommodations was 
annually costing $38.94 per child; while the 
school offering poorest accommodations was 
costing $116.20 per child; but very few people 
took the trouble to read the report explaining 
why, and nothing was done with the informa- 
tion. The town was founded in 1640, has erect- 
ed one school at a cost of $100,000, and carries 
a school debt of over $200,000. 

The truth is that Greenwich has become pau- 
perized. The middle class citizens—the ones on 
whom the responsibility for public welfare 
rests—have fallen back into an attitude of de- 


“Standard” Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


HE unsanitary drinking cup, which for so long has been a menace to health is gradually 
being eliminated—its use being prohibited in many sections of the country. 
sense should make its prohibition universal. 


The large number of fatalities wrought by its use, the contagion of the most malig- 

nant diseases from one person to another, especially among school children can be wholly 

overcome by eliminating the use of the common drinking cup and using in its stead a Bubbling 
Valve Drinking Fountain. 


_The construction of “Standard” Bubbling Valve Drinking Fountains is such, that perfect 
sanitation is assured, the valve allowing the water to bubble pure and free. 
in construction, simple in operation, practical and economical in use. 


__ We show no drinking fountains in this advertisement, for to select any one and illustrate it 
in preference to the others might confuse those who are seeking information about such fixtures. 


Our General Catalogue ‘“‘P” which is mentioned in our full page advertisement in another 
part of this issue, contains 20 pages devoted entirely to sanitary drinking fountains. 
this catalogue, study the design and operation of the various fountains carefully and you will 
be in a position to select the fountains best adapted to your requirements. 
is the logical way to purchase such important fixtures. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 


pendence upon the riches of those above them. 
The Greenwich high school is the only school 
ever wholly built and paid for by the town. 
There is one school nurse whose services are 
donated by’ a local women’s club. One teacher 
is giving elementary instruction in manual 
training, the materials for which are donated by 
a public-minded woman of the town. Last 
summer the assembly hall of the largest school 
was refinished and decorated. That was a gift 
from the Havemeyer fund. There are four 
kindergartens, and the work is partially sup- 
ported by charity. The town has one playground 
which was donated. The town hall was do 
nated. The library was donated. Greenwich 
complacently asks for alms, and contentedly 
depends on charity. 
Results. 

The Greenwich educational exhibit was a 

success. Interest was aroused; and in order to 








FURNACE, BYRAM SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Proximity of unprotected wooden walls and ceiling makes 
the menace from fire ever present. 


clinch results a booklet was published “to show 
parents and tax-payers Greenwich school con- 
ditions as they are, illustrate conditions as they 
ought to be, and suggest ways in which school 
conditions may be changed from what they are 
to what they ought to be.” These booklets com- 
prise 28 pages of illustrations and description, 
touching upon the most impressive features of 
the exhibit; and as the foreward suggests, they 
were sent to every tax-payer and every parent. 
It was an effective scheme of “follow-up.” 

Probably the most interesting page of the 
Book of the Educational Exhibit of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, is that which sums up the whole 
lesson to be learned, under the title “Green- 
wich’s School Needs.” It reads: 


Common 


They are durable 


Consult 


We believe that this 


Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


A 


1. <A bigger, better school budget, based on a 
generous bond issue and designed to care 
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for future growth as well as present neces- 
sities, 

2. A modern and adequate school plant, pro- 
viding a seat for every pupil. 

3. A permanent school policy and an intelli- 
gent public sentiment that shall demand as 
the inalienable right of each child, pure air, 
sufficient warmth for comfort, uncontami- 
nated water, lighting that does not ruin 
eyesight, protection from the perils of fire, 
school locations not dangerous to health, 
and decent toilets. 

1. Consolidation of rural schools with trans- 
portation of pupils to the more efficient and 
less expensive graded schools. 

5. A truly democratic aim in Greenwich edu- 
cation—an aim that shall reach every child 
and the whole of every child—an aim that 
shall be as much concerned about the prog- 
ress of every child as it is about its presence, 
and as much concerned about its health as 
it is about its head. 

Evidence of a fundamental transformation 
in publie attitude towards the schools is begin- 
ning to be apparent in Greenwich. Only a few 
months ago the town officially went on record 
as hoping that school house “repair bills here- 
after will be smaller.” It also appealed to the 
state board of education to be excused from 
maintaining night schools. Today the leading 
citizens are advocating a bond issue of a quar- 
ter of a million for a new school plant. Whether 
or not the ingrowing apathy of generations has 
been uprooted or merely temporarily dislodged 
re mains to be seen. 


Bloomington, Ind. ‘Twenty-one boys who are 
mentally or physically so defective that they 
are unable to keep up with the regular classes 
in the publie schools have been placed in charge 
of the department of education of Indiana Uni- 
versity. The boys are in charge of trained 
teachers and receive attention from several of 
the professors of the school of education. The 
work was begun three years ago, but until the 
present scholastic year has been greatly ham- 
pered by a lack of funds. The boys are now 
subjected to careful mental and physical ex- 
aminations and their personal and family his- 
tories are studied. By the elimination of bodily 
shortcomings, such as bad sight and hearing, 
defective breathing, nutritional disorders, etc., 
the basis for awakening the boys’ intellectual 
and moral faculties is laid. The class work 1s 
largely manual and textbook study occupies but 
a small fraction of the time. 
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A teachers’ training department is to be 
opened shortly in the high school of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for graduates of the school and 
such others as desire to fit themselves for teach- 
ing positions in the local schools. A course 
covering two years of work in pedagogy, science 
of education, history of education, mental sci- 
ence and child study, methods of class organiza- 
tion and discipline has been arranged by Supt. 
N. H. Chaney. The first year will be one of 
uninterrupted study and drill. The second year 
will provide for practice work in addition to the 
regular course work and those best qualified 
may be called to serve as substitutes for absent 
teachers throughout the city schools. 

The department will be open five days a week, 
from Tuesday to Saturday, inclusive. Satur- 
day will be the special day for the attendance of 
regular teachers from the city schools and the 
program of work on that day will be adjusted 
to their especial needs. The classes will be in 
continuous session during the months of July 
and August for all city teachers who are lack- 
ing in skill and must take the work in order to 
be retained in the corps. 

The holidays of the department will be Sun- 
day and Monday, the latter day being used by 
the training teacher, partly to rest, partly to 
prepare work for the department, and as often 
as health and strength will permit, to visit the 
several city schools in the furtherance of the 
training service. 

The month of June will be vacation time for 
this department, to avoid the last two weeks’ 
closing work in the city schools and to provide 
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two weeks’ rest for regular teachers before tak- 
ing up the summer training work. 

This department is to be dignified by a for- 
mal graduation of its successful pupils and its 
diplomas will entitle the holder to a year’s cer- 
tificate from the city board of examiners. 

Upon recommendation of Supt. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, of Homestead, Pa., the school board has 
decled to provide a special course in manual 
training for those pupils in the lower grades 
who are more than fourteen years of age. Supt. 
Deffenbaugh has found that there are 196 pu- 
pils out of a total enrollment of 2,300 who are 
fourteen years of age and over and are below 
the eighth grade. 

The distribution is as follows: Seventh grade, 
78; sixth grade, 45; fifth grade, 36; fourth 
grade, 20; third grade, 17. 

None of the children who are below the sev- 
enth grade will ever be enrolled in the eighth 
grade. It is believed that they should be given 
special work in the fundamentals of the ele- 
mentary course of study and manual training 
so as to better fit them for promotion. 

Oakland, Cal. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. McClymonds, the school board has length- 
ened the school term to forty-one weeks and has 
reduced the vacation periods to a total of eleven 
weeks. The details of the plan are set forth in 
a new rule of the board: 

“The school year shall consist of forty-one 
weeks, and shall be divided into two terms; the 
first term twenty weeks, if institute is held dur- 
ing the second term, and twenty-one weeks if 
institute is held during the first term. The 
second term shall close on the last Friday of 
June. 

“There shall be a Christmas vacation of 
three weeks, and a mid-term vacation of one 
week in the second term. If Christmas falls on 
a Sunday or Monday, the Christmas vacation 
shall begin on the second Monday preceding 
Christmas week. Otherwise the Christmas va- 
sation shall begin on the first Monday preced- 
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ing Christmas week. The exact time of the 
mid-term vacation in the second term shall be 
determined annually in July. 


“The school calendar shall be printed annu- 
ally in July, showing the exact dates of the 
opening and closing of the schools; the time of 
vacations; the dates of the meetings of the 
board of education, etc., for the second year.” 

Pittsburg, Kans. Supt. A. B. Bushey has 
been re-elected for his sixth consecutive term. 

Supt. S. L. Heeter, of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, has formulated a plan by which he pro- 
poses to eliminate failures among students. Mr. 
Heeter hopes to put into execution plans which 
will enable pupils unfitted for literary or pro- 
fessional occupations to receive training along 
other lines. There are now only 3,000 students 
in the high schools and it is hoped that the en- 
rollment may be increased to 10,000. 

D. Matt. Thompson has been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of the Statesville, N. C., 
schools for his twenty-second term. 

Manual training has been added to the course 
of study of the Cleveland continuation schools. 

Malden, Mass. The maximum pay of teach- 
ers in the elementary grades has been raised 
from $675 to $700 per year. 

Mr. Roy O. Ellise, superintendent of schools 
at Wellesville, Mo., for five years past, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Troy, Mo. 

Supt. A. L. Safford of Chelsea, Mass., has 
recently recommended to the board of education 
the introduction of motion pictures. He writes: 


“All school halls should be equipped with suit- 
able apparatus for exhibiting pictures. The 
fireproof moving-picture machine for schools has 
been successfully used in several cities and is 
attracting the attention of all thoughtful edu- 
eators because of its peculiar power of holding 
the attention of children. The introduction of 
the moving picture into the schools would open 
up vast new resources for enriching the instruc- 
tion in almost every field of education.” 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson has introduced a 
system of vacation schools in several districts 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The schools will be con- 
ducted with three aims in view: First, to as- 
sist pupils who desire to secure working papers; 
second, to help those who have failed of pro- 
motion, through sickness or other reasons; and 
thirdly, to provide out-door life for those in 
poor physical condition. Mr. Emerson will co- 
operate with the teachers and school physician 
in arranging a list of children who would bene- 
fit from this open-air instruction. Those ad- 
mitted will come under the following classifica- 
tion: 

Children long absent because of severe ill- 
ness, not properly convalescing because of poor 
home conditions. 

Children with valvular heart trouble, pale, 
anaemic and poorly nourished children, from 
whatever cause. 

Nervous or choreic children. 

Children not yet tubercular, but likely to be- 
come so because of hereditary taint or because of 
tuberculosis in the home where the conditions 
are such that the child is likely to contract it. 

Alliance, O. A summer school of eight weeks 
has been opened. The school is conducted for 
the benefit of pupils from the third to eighth 
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grades inclusive. No advance work will be of- 
fered where pupils have been regularly pro- 
moted. 

The Buffalo Playground Commission has in- 
stituted an innovation at the Johnson street 
playground in the form of a flag-raising and 
lowering ceremony. In the morning, before any 
piece of apparatus is taken out or used, the flag 
must be raised, the children standing at atten- 
tion. In the evening, at 9 o’clock, one of the 
boys sounds a bugle call and the flag is lowered. 
Secretary C. W. Dilcher says: “It is at this 
time that the younger children are obliged to 
go home. It is then the turn of the older folks 
and they take full advantage of it. In fact, they 
seem to enjoy the flag-lowering as much as the 
children.” This playground is lighted with elec- 
tricity every evening and other playgrounds are 
to be similarly lighted. 

The New York City continuation school 
opened with an enrollment which broke all rec- 
ords. Dr. Edward Stitt, who is in charge of 
the summer school work, stated that so many 
have applied for admission to this school that 
some will have to énter industrial classes and 
others cannot be accommodated. 
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OUT OF THE DAY’S WORK. 

The board of education at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
has succeeded in interesting the local press in 
school work to an unusual degree. During the 
recent commencement exercises the entire edi- 
tion of the Evening Gazette for June 27th was 
turned over to the school and school work. 

Besides running a description of the com- 
mencement exercises the paper printed individ- 
ual photographs of all the graduates, a photo- 
graph of the faculty of the high school, the ju- 
nior class of the high school, a picture of the 
football and baseball teams, together with vari- 
ous prize essays and a picture of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Lincoln J. Roys, and the principal 
of the high school. 

This is one of the most interesting bits of co 
operation which the daily press can offer school 
boards and which school boards in turn should 
secure from newspapers. A splendid layout with 
interesting material will attract the attention of 
every citizen and will secure for the schools 
what thousands of dollars of advertising and 
thousands of dollars of individual effort could 
never secure. 
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WHAT SCHOOL FACILITIES SHALL BE 
PROVIDED FOR INSTRUCTION BY 
MEANS OF MOTION PICTURE MA- 
CHINES, STEREOPTICON' LAN- 
TERNS, TALKING MACHINES, 
PLAYER PIANOS, ETC. 

(Concluded from Page 24) 
ean be faithfully reproduced before the camera 
and while there are limits to which this phase 
of the work can be carried the field is sufficiently 
broad to attract attention and deserve careful 

consideration. 
Other Uses. 

There is practically no limit to what can be 
done in the domain of nature study. Every- 
thing which can be seen under the microscope 
can be thrown upon the screen and the child is 
thus enabled to see as much as the eminent 
biologist, botanist and chemist even if he cannot 
understand the meaning of what he sees so well. 

A series of industrial films is already in prepa- 
ration showing the processes in more than two 
hundred of the great industries which affect and 
influence mankind. Here there is also a great 
opportunity to broaden and enrich the child’s 
fund of knowledge, for no child could hope to 
visit more than a few great industrial institu- 
tions, and while the doors of many great fac- 
tories are closed to visitors the camera is a per- 
Sistent person and usually goes everywhere. 

Civie offers another field for the motion pic- 
ture which has very wide boundaries. The 
Operation of fire departments, police depart- 
ments, street cleaning departments, and other 
divisions of municipal organization are easily 
shown on the film. Many of the activities of the 
national government such as the postoffice de- 
partment, the mint, etc., are also easily repre- 
sented. 

Physiology and hygiene offer inviting possi- 
bilities. The motion picture is already used 
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largely in medical colleges for the purposes of 
illustrating various difficult operations and in 
the field of school hygiene it would seem as if 
fifty or one hundred films might accomplish 
what no amount of mere textbook work could 
ever hope to do. 

In the primary classes particularly we must 
not forget the entertainment feature. Composi- 
tion stories and interesting events of all sorts 
can be placed on the screen, thus giving a sub- 
stantial basis for the work in English and en- 
larging the experience of the child so that he 
will actually have something to write about 
when he attempts to write. 

It will be impossible to enter in detail into 
the field of high school work, but here it may be 
said that many of the masterpieces of literature 
which are studies in the ordinary high school 
courses, have been dramatized and are acted by 
capable artists for the motion picture camera. 

Physiology, botany, zoology, physiography, 
chemistry, history and literature are some of the 
subjects in which this work will find its widest 
and best application. When the time shall come 
when the educators give more attention to the 
possibilities of the motion picture, applications 
which are under way at the present time will 
doubtless be discovered and many subjects where 
the utility of the motion picture is already con- 
ceded will be worked out in so admirable a way 
as to challenge the respect of the educational 
world. 

The Future. 

The entire body is at present in its infancy 
but as a means of adding interest to nearly all 
the subjects in the curriculum and as a means 
of vitalizing instruction and of abolishing much 
of the formalism which still adheres in educa- 
tional matters, the motion picture is clearly 
a factor to be reckoned with; and the 





bringing of this possibility to the school room 
means a great deal more for the future methods 
of education than most of us realize at the pres- 
ent time. It is a trite saying that “seeing is be- 
lieving” and as we instinctively trust the evi- 
dence which the eye presents to the mind we 
must learn to utilize this confidence in an edu- 
cational way to the greatest possible extent. 

While great advances have been made in the 
perfection of motion picture machinery and in 
all the processes connected with its preparation 
and projection, it is fair to assume that all 
these processes and all this machinery will be 
greatly improved as time goes on and that the 
educational world will be greatly the gainer by 
every improvement which is made. We live in 
a time when direct methods and the elimination 
of waste effort in every department of human 
activity is studied and has been developed until 
we have practically a new body of science built 
up around this principle. The motion picture 
probably offers the greatest opportunity which 
educators have. ever had to eliminate much 
waste and to reach by easier and more agreeable 
paths the same results which are now attained 
by struggle and stress. Past years have wit- 
nessed the crowding of the school curriculum by 
the introduction of new courses. Many outsiders 
are still knocking at the door for admission. The 
shortening of the present courses by the utiliza- 
tion of modern apparatus seems to offer one so- 
lution of this problem since the time saved in 
many of the studies, as they are now carried on, 
can be devoted to others. 


SALARIES. 

Portage, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a resolution providing that first and second 
primary teachers shall be paid $60 per month; 
teachers holding provisional certificates $45; 
those holding professional certificates $55. 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT CHICAGO 


The members of the National Education 
Association, assembled in its fiftieth convention, 
do hereby adopt the following resolutions: 

The National Edueation Association au- 
thorizes the committee on teachers’ salaries and 
cost of living to take all necessary steps for 
bringing its findings effectively to the attention 
of the congress and the president of the United 
States, and urges the committee to render as- 
sistance in the movement for an international 
commission and the cost of living. 

We affirm our belief in the public schoolhouse 
and the school playground, as social and recre- 
ation centers for the use of the school and the 
community under the control and direction of 
the school authorities. 

We heartily approve of the effort of normal 
schools in biblical history and biblical litera- 
ture, provided such work is done in compliance 
with the laws of the state, and provided all or- 
ganizations are given the same opportunity to 
offer such work. 

Resolved—That, in view of the fact that chil- 
dren are often innocent victims of our present 
unequal and unjust laws, the National Educa- 
tion Association favors a uniform federal law 
en all questions of marriage and divorce, based 
upon an amendment to the federal constitution. 

The National Education Association urges 
the National Bureau of Education and the 
school authorities of the various cities and 
states, to join in a well directed effort for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries to the point where 
they will be commensurate with salaries in other 
professions, and in commercial and industrial 
pursuits, and to join in the movements for more 
adequate pension laws for teachers in all grades 
of work. 

We heartily endorse the comprehensive plan 
now before congress for increasing the facilities 
in state colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, state normal schools and elementary 
schools for training in agriculture, domestic 
economy and other industrial work to the great 
mass of our people through the public schools 
of the entire country. 

The National Education Association again 
records its interest in the cause of world peace, 
which it regards as one of the great educational 
movements of the age. The association espe- 
cially calls attention to the helpful material pre- 
pared by the American School Peace League 
which is admirably adapted to the school prog- 
ress. The association commends most highly 
the active interest taken by United States Com- 
missioner Philander P. Claxton, in disseminat- 
ing information on the subject, especially in his 
publication of the Peace Day Bulletin. 

The National Education Association regards 
the present attempt to establish compulsory 
military training in the schools of the country, 
not designed primarily for military training, 
as reactionary and inconsistent with American 
ideals and standards. 

We believe that the time has arrived when 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges should 
give adequate courses of instruction in sex edu- 
cation hygiene, with the view, ultimately, of 
the introduction of similar instruction into the 
courses of study in public schools. 

The highest and best interests of education in 
all parts of the country and the further develop- 
ment of all the agencies of education, both 
public and private, demand such support of the 
National Bureau of Education, as to enable it 
to perform in a more vital and effective way, 
the functions for which it was created. We ap- 
prove the plans of the Commission of Education 
for bringing together in the bureau group of 
competent men and women to study carefully 
and thoroughly the problems of rural education, 
city school administration, secondary education, 
school sanitation and hygiene and higher edu- 


cation, including the education and training of 
teachers, and the work of the colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanical arts. 

We request and urge the congress of the Unit- 
ed States to appropriate for the use of the bu- 
reau, such sums of money as may be necessary to 
make the library of the bureau more generally 
useful, and to make of the bureau a clearing 
house for information on all subjects of com- 
mon and public interest. In his efforts to make 
the statistical reports of the bureau more com- 
plete and accurate, and to publish them more 
promptly, we pledge the commission the support 
of this association, and urge all officials of edu- 
cational institutions of whatever kind to give 
them their hearty co-operation. 

Whereas—The great and grave responsibility 
of the teachers of our country is the training of 
the youth to realize the duties, rights and priv- 
ileges of citizenship; and 

Whereas—The ability adequately to accom- 
plish this work demands not only the knowledge 
of the functions of citizenship, but also the 
right to exercise them. Be it Resolved, That 
the association believes in and urges the grant- 
ing of the right of suffrage to the women of the 
United States. 

Whereas—In spite of the fact that our schools 
have met well the social and economic problems 
which have confronted us to date, there has 
been an ever-increasing demand on the part of 
the public for greater practical efficiency on the 
part of our pupils of all ages and grades. 

Whereas—Such liberal education has, in a 
measure at least, failed to meet this demand on 
the part of those who judge by results; and 

Whereas—Many of our formerly well accepted 
principles, as well as our educational traditions, 
are undergoing a constant and rapid revision, 
as a result of the more recent scientific inves- 
tigations and philosophic readjustments, be it 

Resolved—That this association places itself 
on record as favoring such changes in the course 
of study in our elementary and _ secondary 
schools, together with such changes in methods 
of instruction as shall make it possible to assist 
the pupil in the ready application of such 
knowledge as he may acquire to actual life con- 
ditions. 

Whereas—Most of our American vocations 
are ladened with “misfits,” due largely to lack 
of choice of calling; 

Whereas—Because of engaging in such ill- 
adapted occupations there exists a lack of en- 
joyment in work, appreciation of work and ef- 
ficiency in work, resulting in economic waste to 
both the worker and the work; 

Whereas—Other agencies than the public 
schools have failed to deal with this problem, 
be it 

Resolved—That this association earnestly 
urges upon the educational people of this coun- 
try, as well as upon others who are engaged in 
social work, the necessity of definite progress 
along the line of vocational guidance for youth. 
That such guidance be carried on under the di- 
rect control of a vocational adviser, or expert, 
who shall be appointed by, and subject to, the 
control of a council of laymen in the several 
local communities; and be it further 

Resolved—That the courses of study in our 
elementary schools be so enriched as to make it 
possible to discover the tastes, tendencies and 
abilities of the child previous to the time when 
such vocational decisions are to be made. 

Whereas—Vocational choice is_ inseparable 
from the several vocations to be pursued. 

Whereas—The public schools have hitherto 
left these matters to the solution of the worker, 
and the worker and the employer. 

Whereas—The increasing demands of the oc- 
cupations of the home, shop and farm are forc- 
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ing upon local communities the necessity for 
some form of vocational training, and 

Whereas—This United States, to protect its 
population, by maintaining its vigor and moral. 
ity, to change its large output of raw material] 
into an output of finished product; to make it 
possible to fight not with armored cruisers, but 
with brain and skilled workmanship, and to 
maintain its commercial prestige, demands 
some form of vocational training, be it 

Resolved—That this association recommends 
tu the federal government the passage of a law, 
under conditions clearly recognizing the auton- 
omy of the states in adaptation to local condi- 
tions, carrying with it an appropriation suf- 
ficiently liberal to render possible its operation, 
which shall have for its end the ultimate im- 
provement of the home, shop and farm through 
vocational training. That such aid be adminis- 
tered through the United States bureau of edu- 
cation, or a similar body; thence through the 
state board of control of each state to the sey- 
eral local boards of control in the several com- 
munities, and 

That such grants to such local communities 
and to such states depend upon actual results 
secured in such local communities and _— such 
states. 

Whereas—There exists in this country more 
than 4,000,000 young men and young women, 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, who have 
been denied the privilege of either 
guidance or vocational training. 

Whereas—The only assistance which can be 
rendered to them, or those somewhat older, is 
through systematic instruction in 
continuation and evening schools. 


vocational 


part-time 


Whereas—Besides reports resulting from the 
appointment of commissions of child study in 
several of the states, and discussions by stu- 
dents, there is little definite knowledge of the 
needs of these persons of adolescent age, as well 
as a varied and uncertain attempt to solve the 
problems of their instruction, be it 

Resolved—That this association authorizes its 
president to appoint a committee of eleven 
members, made up in part of educators, employ- 
ers, employes and social workers to make a spe 
cial study of this whole question and to report 
to this association at a future meeting. 

That an appropriation of $500.00 be granted 
this committee for its work in connection with 
said report. 

Whereas—The complete development of the 
individual depends primarily upon his health, 

Whereas—The physical, social and moral 
welfare of the community depends upon the 
continued and permanent health of the citi- 
zens, 

Whereas—The aesthetic interests of the youth 
are greatly enhanced by constant contact with 
the beautiful in nature and in life, 

Whereas — Recent educational movements 
heave recognized more and more the importance 
of the utilization of the play instinct in the 
child, 

Whereas—It is our belief that insufficient 
consideration has been given this phase of 
school on the part of those who have the power? 
to provide school grounds and school sites, and 

Whereas—Such statistics as are available 
seem to establish the fact that the location of 
school buildings in large areas of open country 
enhance the value of land in the immediate vi 
cinity, be it 

Resolved—That this association urges upon 
all school districts the importance of providing 
grounds in proportion to size of the building, 
not less than a square rod for each child. Sueh 
a school district park to provide a place fot 
play, and instruction in gardening, as well as 4 
place of recreation for all living in the dis 


tricts. 
(Concluded on Page 58) 
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Sanitary DrinkingFountains 
THE BUBBLING KIND 


Bowl, Range, Pedestal and Wall Fountains 
and every variety of Bubbling Heads, 
Fixtures, Brackets 


















Approved under the latest Laws. 










Write for Price and Illustrated Catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co, 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 
as city children. Usable by large as well as small pupils. 








No. 3. Closes Automatically 


For Schools having no 
Water Pressure, or 
using Spring Water 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin * 


Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. Special Price to Schools. 


HAMRICK -TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 
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Such disease spreaders as pictured 
above are a menace to public health. 
You shudder at the thought of drink- 
ing from such a cup. 
You know there may lurk the germ 
of tuberculosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis, 
and perhaps something worse. 


Prevent Contagion 


With the Clow ‘‘Hygiene’’ Adamantose 
Ware Drinking Fountain—every swal- 
low of water is clean, cool and re- 
freshing. 

When you drink from its 
bubbling cup, you don’t won- 
der if itis clean—you know it. 

Specify Clow Bubbling 
Fountains and see that all your other 
plumbing bears this mark of super- 
iority. 

Full descriptions and illustrations 
upon application to us. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
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of different sizes perfectly. 


cepting free samples. 


ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


Des Moines, lowa 


inkwells. 


made. 


Pat. June 10th, 1910. Other patents pending. 2090 E. 22d St. 


Squires Inkwell Company 


Por 
1 


Squires No. 3 Inkwell 


finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
half inch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 14, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, 


as desired. 


See next month’s journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE REBIRTH OF THE N. E. A. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 

may be held at Washington a congress of repre- 
sentative educators of all civilized nations, to 
the end of forming a representative council 
which shall bring into acquaintance and alliance 
the educational themes and educational leaders 
of all lands and tongues. 

I have briefly touched upon some of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Madison meeting of 
1884—a meeting which has made all subsequent 
gatherings of great value to the work and the 
workers. Since that day, the sleeping giant of 
the central west and northwest has aroused him- 
self for great achievements along all lines of 
action. This great central figure stands as a 
colossus and is the chief among the seven won- 
ders of the new world. He stands securely be- 
cause his feet are planted on the _ bed-rock, 
knowledge, intelligence. and virtue. Around 
him the selfish passions of corruption, sin and 
death may wage their wars, corrupt partisan 
politics may cloud the very sunlight overhead, 
social and economic strife may Great- 
Heart to tremble, but as sure as truth and jus- 


cause 
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These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the ‘““U. S." which fits holes 


NON-EV APORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 
of our goods. Get samples and prices and be convinced. No obligation in ac- 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


The CLEVELAND pressed | 
») STEEL flush top INKWELL | 


Cleveland inkwells are superiortoother | 
The only steel inkwell made | 
that can be inserted absolutely flush 

with the top of the desk without counter 

boring. Low in price. 
Handsomely nickel plated, and 
improves the appearance of any desk. 


Write for sample and price. 


Cleveland Inkwell Co. 





Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 










al 
Pat. Nuv M,’1l 


Inc. 


Substantially 


CLEVELAND, O. 


tice exist among men, and as sure as God 
reigns supreme in the earth and in the Heavens, 
so sure will our institutions and this great as- 
sociation continue their progressive mission for 
new things and making and fitting men for 
pure and noble service. 


NEW PROPERTY ESTIMATE. 

The school board of McKeesport, Pa., has 
adopted a plan by which the value of each school 
building can be properly estimated and an ad- 
justment of insurance made. ‘Two appraisers 
have been appointed, at a salary of $50 each. 
It has been found that some buildings are not 
assessed as high as they should be and others 
have too high a valuation. 


(Concluded from Page 5%) 

Frequent and gross instances of lawlessness 
in all sections of our country impress on us the 
duty of increased attention to respect for law, 
obedience to authority and regard for the rights 
of others as fundamental principles of our so 
cial order. “See to it that the commonwealth 













SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fyr. 
niture to the illustration of our Stand. 
ard Ajustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and cal] 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sapj. 
tary school desks made. Write for prices 
and samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard schoo} 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment. 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


For School 
Auditoriums 


The cut illustrates but one 
of many desirable styles. 


Catalog and prices 
on request. 


Desirable local and jobbing 
connections solicited. 


The Wisconsin Seating Co. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


The Peabody School Furniture Go,, 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 


— 


receives no injury,” is the order of the day t 
every American citizen, and particularly, © 
every American teacher. Our instruction 
should be so organized and so infused with the 
spirit of altruism that the ends of good citizen 
ship may be increasingly realized in the prod- 
ucts of the schools. 

The president of the association is authorized 
and directed to enlarge the standing committee 
for the promotion of the National University; 
and that 

The board of directors be requested to make 
an adequate appropriation for the clerical and 
other expenses of the committee; and that 

The directors be requested to print for use ™ 
promoting the movement for a National Uni 
versity, in a separate edition, the four addresses 
submitted at this meeting. 

J. W. CRABTREE. 
Rosert J. FULLER. 
Wm. M. Davipson. 
FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 
Wma. McK. VAnce. 
Joun W. OLSEN. 
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rangement and of a convenient form for handling. Itis one of the most satisfactory dic- 
tionaries of which I have any knowledge, and I congratulate you on your success. '’— 
JaMBS R. Day, Chancellor for Syracuse University. 

“Itis just the dictionary I need. Itis better than a large one for the busy student, 
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LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 
THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 11) 
in. the elementary school, but which has as its 
problem the training for the vocational life of 
the youth who must leave the ordinary school 
at fourteen years. This training on the im- 
mediately practical, technical side may fall to 
the vocations themselves, but a school must be 


CHICAGO 


sorts of practical questions. He now has an in- 
terest in these questions, and an understanding 
of their significance which was impossible dur- 
ing the elementary school period. If this in- 
struction can grow out of concrete facts and 
experience, can be related to the rights and 
duties of the pupil himself, we shall succeed in 


utilizing this interest. In this course we should 






entering these schools taught subjects, have 
provided general training, which it was hoped 
would be later applied to special cases. The 
continuation school reverses the process and fol- 
lows the maxims: “Try to expand from your 
own center.” “Proceed slowly step by step in 
your own way, from the individual to the uni- 
versal.” This means a change of attitude that 


provided to supplement this shop training by include some study of politics, of the position will profoundly modify instruction in other 
supplying the knowledge and skill demanded by of our country among the nations of the earth, schools. 
ate. modern business or industrial life. This school of our possessions, our power, our productions, These schools must not be confused with 
, is the school now known as the continuation or and our commerce. evening schools which have continued and sup- 
50., part-time school. We must not forget that such youth are still jJemented our former education. These new 
w YORK Care must be taken, however, that this new boys and girls with an interest in amusements schools must have their own organization, their 
ie independent type of vocational school which sere of various kinds. Play and os own corps of teachers, and day instruction in 
e day t takes the youth on leaving the elementary school shoubd % ape CB tercemneneRnes and festivals suitably equipped school buildings. In the most 
larly, t rovides not only a practical vocational educa- eal po Sane SO 8 ee ~— ier progressive German cities they have their own 
, P yap school work, as they are now carried on in con- Vd: 
struction tion, but also considers the needs of the man, ti it] irae aa _ buildings, corps of teachers, branches of edu- 
with the and the citizen. The vocations, however, will — lon with our secondary and elementary cation and all that goes with an independent 
| citizen stand as the oonten! point of this system of in- a anaes warner halle should be school. 
he prod: “és - ; . ra ed for such Seana school, and the There is no lack of interest and power for 
struction as the occupations of man stand at wise use of books will be a most important fune- ; = I 
ithorized the central point of every well regulated life tion of the teacher in such institutions. Such z ag ne « pele cea ta ae 
ymmittee one exercise & reaction upon all the remaining schools should be supplied with play grounds, ‘> abidiihon anual kai seem alee. 
iversity; human activities. library halls, collections of tools, books and ap- fully th i S TI tN : ™ : 3 : . 
Citizenship. paratus, and we should encourage the union of *"* ‘han today. sane never was 6 ae 
ical and problem of this new school is to provide an ed- ation schools. Our problem is with the whole ~ e' - : + a a : 
‘hat ucation for citizenship, remembering that a boy, and we must not neglect his recreation. °°0W to bring them up to a higher and richer 
or use im good citizen must necessarily be able and will- These continuation schools must be complete life. . 
se Uni: ing to earn a decent living. We cannot leave schools undertaking so far as possible the train- Phis supplement to our educational system 
sddresill the instruction concerning the public duties of Ing of the whole boy, and not the producing of _ is aatereees As Frederich Paulsen says: The 
. man exclusively to party eloquence or to the cheap skilled labor for the employer. education provided for our youth is compared 
daily press. This work cannot be done in the What We Must Do. to an abandoned ruin: the foundation is laid, 
elementary school on account of the lack of ma- These schools are not continuation schools in ® few walls are constructed, then the work is 
= turity, experience and power of comprehension the sense of being places where the instruction left to the destruction of wind and water.” 
N. of young children before the age of adolescence. of the elementary school is continued and re- Our elementary school system can be regarded 
OOK. The boy, however, who enters into practical life 


E. 


iS immediately attracted by questions of citizen- 
ship, and comes to such instruction with all 


viewed, but a continuance of the boy’s educa- 
tion under new 
point of view. 


conditions and with a new 
We have up to this time of 


6s finished only when we provide an instruction 
for all that will fit them for the activities of 
real vocational life. 
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parochial school. Peoria—Three-story high school is 
contemplated; $200,000. Miss A. Rynearson, secretary. 
Oak Park—Three-story school will be erected; $60,000. 
FE. E. Roberts, Archt., Chicago. Aurora—Bids have been 
received for Illinois Avenue school. Worst & Shepard- 
son, Archts. Thebes—Archt. ©. Kusener, Cairo, has 
plans for 2-story high school; 25,000. Monticello 
Bids have been received for school, District No. 86. 
Spencer & Temple, Archts., Champaign. Batavia—Fig- 
ures have been received for 2-story school; $50,000. F. 
H. Schock, Chicago. Belvidere—Two-story township high 
school is contemplated; $150,000. R. B. Anderson, 
secretary. Jordan—Bids have been received for school, 
District No. 3. Henry Helms, clerk. Rock Falls—Sites 
have been considered for school. Summerfield—Contract 
has been let for school. Creal Springs—Bids have been 








received for 8-room school; $10,000. Sidell—Bids have 

been received for high school Spencer & Temple, 

ALABAMA. Archts., Champaign. Flagg—A new school building is 

Selma—$35,000, bonds, have been authorized for erec- planned. Dwight—Bids have been received for school, 


tion of high school. Phil Campbell—School will be District No. 243, Livingston county Chicago—$175,000 
erected; $5,000. have been appropriated for 22-room school in Edgewater. 


ARIZONA. Henning—Plans have been selected for school. Bids re 
Phoenix—$5,000, bonds, have been voted for school, ceived July 16th. Pawpaw—Contract has been let for 
Creighton District. high school; $25,000. Kirkwood—The citizens have 
ARKANSAS. voted to erect a high school on the South School grounds; 
Murfreesboro—Proposals have been received for 2- $15,000. Monticello—Bids have been received for school, 
story school. Bay Village—Bids have been received for District No. 67, Piatt county. Spencer & Temple, 
school. Wm. M. Bledsoe, secretary. Womble—Bids have Archts., Champaign. Magnolia—Contract has been let 
been received for 2-story high school T. M. Sanders, for T-room school; $21,000. Roanoke—Contract has 
Archt., Little Rock. Lockesburg—Proposals have been been let for school, District No. 44. Bardolph—School 
received for school, Lockesburg School District. Higden will be erected in Jackson District. Minonk—Contract 
Plans have been prepared for 2-stery school. has been awarded for West Side school. Chicago—- 
CALIFORNIA. Archts. Worthman & Steinbach have received figures for 
Fresno—Bids have been received for school, Bowles 2-story school, St. Paul’s Evangelical church. Urbana 
School District. Thayer, Parker & Kenyon, Archts Archt. J. Royer has plans in progress for 2-story high 
San Diego—Archt. T. C. Kistner has plans for 2-story school; $100,000. Rantoul—Archts. Fountain & Moratz, 
grammar school; $85,000. Lakeside—Archt. T. C. Kist Cleveland, O., have plans for 6-room school. Westville 
ner, San Diego, has plans for 4-room school. Berkeley Archts. Lewis & Steube, Danville, have plans for 4 
Bids have been received for manual and industrial arts room school. Bids received Juiy 15. Hammond- Bids 
building at Deaf and Blind Institution. W. F. McClure, have been received for school Spencer & Temple, 
state engr., Sacramento. Los Angeles—Plans have been \rchts., Champaign Springfield Bids have been re 
submitted for East Los Angeles high school; $300,000 ceived for Lincoln and Palmer schools G. H. Helmle, 
Tulare—Bids have been advertised for school, Bliss (rcht. : ; 
School District. Davis & Pennbaker, Archts., Visalia : bs INDIANA ‘ 
Auburn—Bids have been received for manual training Scottsburg—Bids have been advertised for 10-room 
building. Oakland—Plans have been submitted for man high school; $30,000. ©. E. Bacon, Archt., Indianapolis 
ual training and commercial high school; $600,000. San Culver—Archts. Freyermuth & Maurer, South Bend, have 
Diego—Site has been selected in West End Division for received figures for 4-room country school, near city 
4-s00m achool. Sacramento—Site has been purchased $8,000 Brownsville -Bids have been received for 4 
for school, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh, S and T room school. W. H. Garns, Archt., Connorsville. Green 
streets. Fresno—Bids have been received for school, field—Erection of school is contemplated ; $12,000 W 
Alvina School District. J. A. Butler, clerk. San Fran A. Scott, trustee, R. F. D., No. 4, Greenfield. Seymom 
cisco—Bids have been received for 4-room school at Bids have been received for school at W oodstock I 
Ocean View. F. H. Eley, Artvht., Santa Ana San Diego iH _ Lemp, trustee Indianapolis—Archt. W. H. Albers 
Bids have been received for school, City Heights G meier has plans for &-room school; $30,000 Project in 
A. Hansen, Archt. Sawtelle—Bids have been received abeyance Madison—Archts. H, L. Bass & Co., In 
for 3-room school. Tuttle & Hopkins, Archts., Los dianapolis, have plans for 8-room_ school, near cit) 
Angeles. Bridgeport—Bids have been received for 4-room school 
COLORADO. W. H. Albersmeier, Archt., Indianapolis Washington 
Canon City Bids have been received for 2-story Proposals have been received for 2-story high school M 
school, District No. 8. G. W. Roe, Archt., Pueblo. Clif H. Johnson, Jr., Archt., Brazil. Covington—School wi'l 
ton—$5,250, bonds, have been voted for high school he erected. Fort Wayne—Bids have been received for 
building. South Wayne school Archts. Mahurin & Mahurin have 
CONNECTICUT plans for Spy Run school Millville Three-room school 
Suffield—The school board voted to appoint a building will be erected. Covington—Archts. Liese | & Ludwig, 
committee to secure plans and site for school. Bridge Danville, have plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Bids 
port—The school board has authorized the building received Elberfeld Bids have been received for. 6 
committee to procure plans for an 8-room school accord room school C, Shopbell & Co., Archts., Evansville. 
ing to the unit plan Valparaiso—Archt. C. E. Kendrick has plans for 1-story 
GEORGIA school : 
Macon—tThe board of education is planning the erec : IOWA . 
tion of a $100,000 high school Quitman—Preliminary Oskaloosa—Bids have been received for school, In 
plans have been prepared for school Augusta—Site has dependent District of Rochester, Scott township. H. B. 
been selected for girls’ high school. Steinkamp, secretary Iowa City—Proposals have_ been 
IDAHO received for school, Independent School District. W. J. 
Filer—Bids have been received for 4-room_ school Baldwin, president _ Barling ~Catholic school will he 
Maroa Inde yendent School District N 5 S. G- Diehl, erected; $20,000. Fremont—The plans of Architects 
— poneene SChOO istrict NO. 9. & af ane Dyer & Carner have been approved for high school 
clerk. Lapwai—Contract has been let for high school $125,000 Oskaloosa Bids have been received for 
ILLINOIS school. 8S. B. Sinclair, Archt Primghar—Contract has 
Forest Park—Proposals have been received for ere been awarded for school W. W. Beach, Archt., Sioux 
tion of school. H. G. Fiddelke, Archt., Oak Park Cham City. Riverton—-Contract has been let for school. Rhodes 
paign—Rev. Fr. Frauley has received figures for 2-story Contract has been awarded for school at Clevious 


| Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Costs no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 


your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 


Large orders our specialty. Estimates made on special 
Write us. From Factory to You. 
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Sioux Center—Bids have been received for school. W. 
W. Beach, Archt., Sioux City. Booneville—School will 
be erected. Charles City—Contract has been awarded 
for school. Clinton—Two-story Lutheran school will be 
erected. Corwith—Bids have been received for school. 
Oscar Oxley, clerk. Forest City—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school, District No. 7. Address D, M. Howes, 
Gladbrook—Bids have been received for school, Inde- 
pendent District No. 83. Address W. H. Fairchild. Hud- 
son—Bids have been received for two schools, Districts 
No. 4 and 6. Chas. C. Griffith, secretary. Jewell—School 


will be erected, near city. ©. A. Ristrim, secretary. 
Leon—Bids have been received for school. J. W. Rowell, 
secretary. Massena—Bids have been received for school. 


Address H. I. Johnson. Bids received for school, Sub- 
District No. 7. Address H. D. Holaday. Muscatine— 
Bids have been received for school, Independent District 


No. 1. Address William Gardner Rembrandt—Bonds 
have been voted for school Rippey—$9,000, bonds, 
have been voted for erection of school. Work post- 
poned. Wall Lake—Bids have been received for school, 
Sub-District No. 1. Wellsburg—Bids have been re- 
ceived for school, District No. 8 Address L. L. Baus: 


man. West Liberty Bids have been received for school, 
Independent School District. Vail—Bids have been re 
ceived for 2-story school, St. Anne’s church. Rev. James 


Murphy, pastor. Atlantic—$20,000, bonds, have been 
voted for grade school and $40,000 for addition to high 
school. Dubuque—Plans will be revised for Prescott 
school; $115,000. Estherville—Bids have been received 
for school. J. S. Cox, Archt. Glenwood—Bids have 
been received for school, Sub-District No. 1, Platteville 
township. Hanlontown—Bids have been received for 
school. E. R. Bogardus, Archt., Mason City. Atlantic 


—Archt. L. D. Willis, Omaha, Neb., has plans for 2- 
story school; $60,000. Boone—-Proposals have been re- 
ceived for high school. John D. Chubb, Archt., Chicago, 
Ill. Clarinda—Archt. W. W. Welch has plans for 2-story 
high school, Independent School District; $40,000. Wy- 
man—Bids will be received until August 15 for 2-story 
school; $9,000. 8S. L. Heaps, Archt., Burlington. Fair- 
port—Bids have been received for school, Independent 
School District No. 1. Wm. Gardner, secretary. Grundy 
Center—Proposals have been received for school, District 
No. 8, Grundy county. University Park—Proposals have 
been received for school, University Park Independent 


School District Clarion—Contract has been let for St. 
John's parochial school. Sioux City Archt. F, E. Colby 
has plans for 4-story high school; $154,000, Bids re 
ceived September 1st. Lynnville—Bids have been re 
ceived for high school. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, 
Archts., Des Moines Manson—Bids have been received 
for school Geo. W. Reynoldson, secretary. Waterloo 


Bids have been received for school, District No. 3. EB 
W. Magee lowa City Contract has been let for manual 
training high school 

KANSAS 


Lillis—Proposals have been received for school L, 
M. Wood, Archt., Topeka Salina Proposals have been 
received for 2-story school on Santa Fe avenue Wil 


marth & Zerbe, Archts Topeka—Figures have been re 
ceived for 2-story school. T. W. Williamson, Areht 
Osage City—Bids have been received for 2-story high 


school. J. F. Stanton, Archt., Topeka. Greenburg 
The Curtis Engineering Co., Archts., Kansas City, M0. 
have plans for 2-story school; $13,500 Plains—The 


Curtis Engineering Co., Archts., Kansas City, Mo., have 
plans for 6-room school; $10,000. WLongford—The Curtis 
Engineering Co., Archts., Kansas City, Mo., have plans 
for 4-room school; $6,000. Franklin—Bonds have been 
voted for school. Langdon—School will be erected, Dis 
trict No. 57 Fort Scott—Figures will be receive 
September 1st for 3-story high school and 2-story grade 
school. J. H. Felt & ©o., Archts., Kansas City, Mo 
Emporia—Figures will be received September ist for 
8-story high school. J. H. Felt & Co., Archts., Kansas 


City, Mo. Arlington—Proposals have been received for 
school. 
KENTUCKY. 

Hazard Archts. C. C. & FE. A. Weber, Cincinnati, 0» 
have plans for 8-room school $15.000 Livermore 
Archt \ Killian, Owensboro, has plans for 2-story 
school building; $15,000 Owensboro—-Bids have been 


received for five schools C. W. Kimberlin, Archt., Har 
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The Elastic Lock Adjustable DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
| Adjustable Window Shade 
| 
Shade Fixture Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
; waeey = — up from - # pore ba — Mey 
mF . - ot run away. ey are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
Can be attached to shades already in a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
. | upon the bottom pull. 
window. ‘ shane = shipped Lae and pauls, osiees.. 7 
: : . ‘ nsert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
; See ane Stee of _ | beildines cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
ant to consider in m dings. | years. 
o co e odern sc 00 u rs 1g We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
We have solved the problem in a positive, | out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
° : one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 
substantial and sanitary manner. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
Let us demonstrate it. will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 
al H. B. DODGE & Co. | LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO | SPICELAND, INDIANA 
a cee - f Stace é eee = a 5 
5 
JOMNSON'S sHDE ADUUSTERS | [ GEO, W. PAYNE & SON || suizr Lihing an tomatic Fit 
GIVE LIGHT AS YOU WANT IT The Famous 
| School House Architects S.L. & A. F. Shades 
SRean | Carthage, Illinois ~~ “ DUCKING 
1 Regulate Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation Have NO SPRING 
Light and Have your shades of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. ROLLER. 
- til hung on Johnson's | A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
Shade Adjusters. School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. a ae Gh one 
' operation. 
ny She THE WIMMER | 20m fe,0u",ar gaoran® tuere “nt” 
ou can ge ter than wholesal i :—Educa- - 
: adjuster if desired Shade “‘Adjuster” | tena! Seientine App ratus for all subjects, Laboratory Have — Same _ 
. Son Reheat © d upp ies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, never get out of order. 
or Schoo! Boards. for lowering shade from the | we ree pes, _ Magnifiers, Dissecting Instrumente, | Act most rapidly and 
" | . its ures, ’ ’ f 
. tow furamhed wis | ition tthe lane room | Ptr SS We a ink: usmle By ending 
e them. offices, etc. =. ones. Forks, Pitch Pipes. Magnets, Batteries, | oer oe every- 
Hlectric . all ki y | re, 
n R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. C. I. WIMMER 4 CO. Telegraph inotramente, "Wisutaos heudaehen. Gham) OLIVER C. STEELE 
154 West Randolph St. MFRS. | Glassware, ote; by sending for our illustrated Cat MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Columbus, 0. | ecaee Arrdaases Ghapone, Cammen ta SPICELAND, IND. 
ene ma 
= . os 
= Cornell Sectional Buildings 
varded F 
veenes Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 
school. 
towel Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages, 
Inde etc. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly and 
Hud- easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
stricts necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
School fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 


factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors, Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 


retary. 
Rowell, 
school. 





Se Sub. Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c, stamps, 
.tine— Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, NW. Y. 
istrict 
Bonds = ia 7 0 7 oe 
bonds, ris—Bids have been received for school Paint Lick luth, have plans for 5-room school; $7,000. Duluth— been awarded for school at the Lincoln Logging Com 
post- Plans have been prepared for grade school in Upper Bids have been received for four rural schools, near pany's plant. Shelby—Bids have been received for 6 
school, Garrard. Falmouth—School will be erected in Mt. city. V. J. Price, Archt., Duluth Elmore—Bids have room school. J. H. McFarlane, clerk Ashland—Bids 
en Te Vernon District St. John—School will be erected been received for high school. F. E. Halden, Archt., have been received for school, District No. 32. P. F 
a Cann—School will be erected. Redhill—School will be Minneapolis. Embarrass—Archt. V. J. Price, Duluth, Daly, trustee. Sun River—Proposals have been received 
school, erected. has plans for school, District No. 11; $6,000. Reading for 1-story school north of town. Address chairman, School 
een ae LOUISIANA. Bids have been received for school. W. E. E. Greene, Dist. No, 64. 
Rae Ponchatoula s3ids have been received for school. Archt., Luverne. Robbinsdale—Bids have been received NEBRASKA, 
© ape Harold Raymond, Archt., New Orleans New Orleans for school in Golden Valley. Lakefield—Archts. Alban & St. Libory—Archt. J. M. Nachtigall, Omaha, has plans 
to high School will be erected, Fifth ward Opelousas—Archts. Hausler, St. Paul, have plans for school. Red Wing for 4-room school, St. Libory’s church. Rev. A. Heines, 
er Stephens & Nelson, New Orleans, have plans for school; Bids have been received for auditorium and gymnasium pastor. Benson—Archt. J. M. Nachtigall, Omaha, has 
received $58.000 at the state training school. ©. H. Johnson, Archt., St. plans for 4-room school, St. Bernard’s church. Rev. 
s new MARYLAND. Paul. Hutchinson—Proposals have been received for Moriarity, pastor. University Place—Bids have been 
sea saltimore Archt. J. A. Wilson has plans for 2-story school. F. W. Kinney, Archt., Minneapolis. Rochester received for school. Hastings—Contracts have been 
atl tie public school .No. 67; $50,000. Centerville—Bids have Proposals have been received for school. Albert awarded for three schools. Columbus—Figures were re- 
7 o. been received for 2-story school building; $15,000. Bal Schippel, Archt., Mankato. Breckenridge—$12,000, ceived August 1st for 2-story ward school. Wurdeman 
oan re- timore -Archts. Haskeell & Barnes have plans for 2-story bonds, have been voted for school, South Side. Dres- & Grabe, Archts. Hardy—C. W. Way & Co., Archts., 
Chicago school building; $60,000. Queen Anne—Bids have been bach—Bids have been received for school. P. D. Bent- Hastings, have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. San- 
Q-story received for 2-story school building; $6,000. Brinckle ley, Archt., La Crosse, Wis. Edgerton Bids have been born—Bids have been received for school, District No. 
). Wy: & Canning, Archts., Wilmington, Del. Easton—Two- received for school. ; Hallock- Bids have been received 41. Thos. Ashton, director. Albion—Sketches have been 
2-story story school will be erected on Hanson street. Havre for school, District No. 64, Richardville township. Kin prepared for 2-story high school; $40,000. Brewster— 
ele de Grace—Contract has been let for colored school ney—Contract has been awarded for school; $25,000. School will be erected, District No. 16. Dodge—Figures 
nentens Vienna—Site has been secured for school. Baltimore Hutchinson—Contract has been awarded for school, Dis have been received for 2-story school building. J. H. 
Grundy Plans have been prepared for 24-room school at Fayette trict No. 67, town of Lynn. Callaway—Bids have been Felt & Co., Archts., Kansas City, Mo. Creighton—Con 


and Chester streets; $115,000. received for school, District No. 105. Geo. Jasken, clerk 


tract has been awarded for school; $16,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS Krie—Bids have been received for school, District No 


NEW JERSEY. 


District 
als have 


: 10 W. If. Boyer, clerk. Benson—Contract has been , - . ; 

»pendent Lenox Dale—Archt. John C. Greenleaf, New York, awawile . ah ec Tagle ’ 4 ' West Orange— Archts. Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, 
for St. N Y » has plans for 1-story 8« hool; $20,000 Address eae “ a. + ae woe lileueee on New York, N. Y., shave prepared preliminary plans for 
5 Colby board of education, Lenox, Mass. Lexington Proposals tract has been awarded for school ’ District. No 10 1S-room school ; $55,000. Montclair—Bids have been 
Bids re have been received for East Lexington school. Brainerd Smithville Propose erection of school: $50,000. Wah received for 2-story school; $60,000. J. G. Rogers, 
ecn Fe & Leeds, Archts., Boston Taunton Figures have been kon Contract has been let for 8-room ‘school Rochester Archt : New York, N. Y. Edgewater—Bids have been 
Rawson, received for 1-story school; $4,000 Gustavus Smith, Proposals have been fiidlwel tee Tathetan ssnocl received for 12 room school ; $100,000. Glassboro- 
received Archt Wrentham—aArchts. Kendall, Taylor & Co., Albert Schippel, Archt., Mankato Garden City—Bids Areats. Moffett & Stewart, Camden, have plans for 3 
iterloo Boston, have plans for 2-story school building, Wren- eon *. oe od tae tienes $9,000. ) story school ; $36,000. Figures will be received August 
5 BE tham State echool. Pittefield-—Plans have been consid ave been receive cnoo!l, 92, 7th. Elizabeth—Archt. Romolo Bottelli, Newark, has 
» manual ered for Morningside school. Boston—Site has been ZS MISSISSIPPI. plans for 3%4-story business college; $12,000. Architect 
selected for school Stockbridge—Proposals have been University ~Proposals | have been received for edu has received figures. West Hoboken—Estimates have 
received for high school. Melrose—Plans have been cational building O. F. Lawrence, secretary Kossuth been received for 4-story academy building, Our Lady 
ool. L considered for industrial high school. Boston—Bids have Bids have been received for academic building. M. M of Rosary’s Academy. Hightstown—$40,000 have been 
ave been been received for high school of commerce. Alsup, Archt., Houston, Miss. appropriated for 12-room school, East Windsor township. 
e Wil . ,AW MISSOURI. J.ambertville—The school board has requested the pre- 
been re Re, a : MIC HIGAN. - ; . Waynesville—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City paration of plans for high school. Belleville Propose 

Archt ‘rand Rapids—Archt. H. H. Turner has plans for Mo., have plans for 4-room school; $8,000 erection of school in Greylock Manor. 
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12-room school; $75,000. Holly—Figures have been 
received for 1-story school Perkins, Fellows & Hamil- 


ton, Archts., Chicago Iron River—Bids have been re 
ceived for school, Bates township. O. Helgemo, secre- 
tary. ‘Traverse City—Propose erection of school in fall; 
$40,000 W. D. ©. Germaine, president board of edu 


cation Flint—Archt. E. A. Bowd, Lansing, has plans 
for main building at Michigan School for Deaf. Ontona 
s0n—Contract has been awarded for high school. Hut 
Son—Proposals have been received for school. E. A. 
Bowd, Archt., Lansing. Richmond—Contract has been 
awarded for school. Zeeland—Contract has been awarded 
for school, North Holland District. Millersburg—Pro 
posals have been received for 2-story school. T. E. 
White, Archt.. Lansing. Petoskey—Site has been dis- 
cussed for high school; $80,000. 
MINNESOTA 

_International Falls— Proposals have been received for 
high school. Bell, Tyrie & Chapman, Archts, Minneapo 
lis. Canton—Bids have been received for school, District 
No. 19, Lenora Indus—Archts. F. L. Young & Co., Du- 


Oregon 
Bids have been received for school, Culp School District 
No. 60. G. 8S. Moore, president Dawn—Bids have been 
received for 3-room school, District No. 82 s © 
Weatherby, clerk Kansas City Archt. W. K. Haynes 
has plans for 2-story school building, German Evangelical 
Lutheran Immanuel church; $4,300. Moberly—Archt. 
Cc. 8S. Holloway, St. Louis, has plans in progress for 2- 
story colored school building; $10,000 Shelbina—Bids 
have been received for 2-story school building. Wm. B. 
Ittner, Archt., St. Louis Independence—$75,000, bonds, 
have been voted for school Springfield—Bids have been 
received for Robberson school Reed & Heckenlively, 
Archts Lebanon—Bids have been received for high 
school Kansas City—Contract has been let for 4-story 
northeast high school; $500,000 Joplin—Two-story 
school will be erected; $12,000. St. Louis—Plans have 
been prepared for Southern high school, Osceola street; 
$703,000 
MONTANA. 

Belgrade—Bids have been received for school, District 

No. 68. A. Doornbas, chairman. Fortine—Contract has 


NEW YORK. 

New York—Archts. Dennison & Hirons received fig- 
ures June 22nd for 4-story school, S. 8. 89th street. 
Contract has been awarded for St. Joseph's school. T. 
H. Poole & Co., Archts. Brooklyn—Bids have been 
received for 3-story school, St. Brendan church. Rev. 
T. Hickey, pastor. Bids have been received for public 
school No. 28, Fulton & Herkimer streets. ©. B. J. 
Snyder, supt. of buildings Jamaica, L. I.—Archt. 
Joseph Hrostoski, Hollis, L. I., has plans for 1%- 
story school, St. Joseph's church, Rockaway Rd.; $10, 
000 Millbrook—Figures have been received for 2 
story school building. W. J. Beardsley, Archt., Pough 
keepsie. Kingston—Archt. A. C. Longyear has sub 
mitted plans for 10-room school, St. Mary’s church. 
Rev. Fr. Hickey, pastor. Cherry Valley—Archt. Wm. 
T. Towner, New York City, has plans for 6-room district 
school; $22,000 F. J. Gilday, president. Buffalo 
Proposals have been received for school No. 32. F. G. 
Ward, commissioner of public works Ithaca—Figures 
have been received for 3-story school. W. H. iller, 
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PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have | ce iy Ee q 
developed references that might well serve you in the NYAS \ ie ? = a 4N< oem, 8 
selection of your equipment. Write us your problem — i) \ SMM ol) \Y ene SRN , — ete 7 
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our attention thereto is yours for the asking. an Qe = = This 
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AAVING CO.! 


WEST WATER & WELLS ST. = PHONE GRAND 1960. FREI 


MIL WAUNnRE EE 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 





CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 156 Geary Street 


| 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 








Geo. Issenhut 
received for 


Archt. Falconer—Bids have been received for 10-room received for school on Clifton boulevard Chas. W. Hop ceived for 4-room school, Franklin township; $5,000. F., Huron—<Archt 
school. Pierce & Bickford, Archts, Elmira. Scotia— kinson, Archt., Cleveland Hamilton—Competitive A. Rianhard, Archt Brownsville—Archt. Andrew P story school 
Proposals have been received for 4-room school, District sketches have been received for high school and grade Cooper, Uniontown, has received figures for 4-room for school, Di 
No. 2, Glenville. Worthy Niver, Archt., Schenectady. school; $250,000 and $35,000 respectively. Charles school, Royal School District; $12,000. A. M. McClel Bids have bee 
New York—Archts. Parish & Schroeder have plans for Holdefer, clerk Kenmare—Proposals have been re land, secretary, Brownsville Archt. Andrew P. Cooper, Veblen—Bids 
3-story school; $30,000. Figures received. Brooklyn ceived for school. Feichter & Brooker, Archts H. G Uniontown, has received figures for 2%-story school way School D 
Proposals have been received for 5-storv school; $250,000 Lautenschlager, clerk, has received bids. Ringgold building, township No. 1 A. M. McClelland, secretary, Andes—Bids 
C. B. J. Snyder, supt. buildings. Buffalo—Figures have Bids have been received for school, District No. 4, Union Brownsville Leisenring—Figures have been received School Distric 
been received for Hutchinson high school; $600,000. H. township. W. T. Porter, clerk. Cleveland—Contract for 8-room school building, Dunbar township, Trotter; have been re 
O. Holland, Archt. Sloan—Bids have been received for has been let for 3-story school building. Wm. C. Jansen, $20,000. Andrew P. Cooper, Archt., Uniontown, Pa. have been rec 
3-story school; $40,000 W. 8S. Brickell & Co., Archts., Archt. Barton—Bids have been received for 4-room Robesonia—Proposals have been received for erection of Rapid City—] 
Buffalo. Pelham—Bids have been received for 2-story school. G. 8S. Mooney, Archt., Wheeling, W. Va school, Heidelberg School District. Wayne M. High, $100,000 Bi 
. school; $25,000 Hinckley—Bids have been received for Broadway—Bids have been received for school, Sub Archt., Reading. Smithfield—Figures have been received room school, 
2-story school building; $15,000. Walter Frank, Archt., District No. 9, Taylor township. Chandlersville—Pro- for 4-room school, George township; $10,000. J. H. Har. 
Utica. New York—Proposals have been received for posals have been received for school, Sub-District No. 4, mon, Archt., Uniontown. Charleroi—Erection of school : 
5-story school; $250,000. C. B. J. Snyder, Archt. Al Salt Creek township. OC. E. Handschy, Archt., Zanes building is contemplated; $60,000. West Elizabeth— _ Eastlake I 
bany—Grammar school will be erected in the fall ville Van Wert—Bids have been received for school, Figures have been received for 2%-story school; $16, : A. Hargra 
Isadore Wachsman, secretary. Poughkeepsie—Archt Sub-District No. 3, York township. J. J. Price, clerk 000. C. L. Whitaker, Archt., Dravosburg. Portvue— v eived for 
Wilson Potter, New York, has plans for 3-story high Lockland—Figures have been received for 3-story school Archt. C. L. Whitaker, Dravosburg, has received figures Nashville 
school; $250,000. Delhi—Preliminary plans have been Bausmith & Drainie, Archts., Cincinnati. Bethel for 2%-story school building; $22,000. Philadelphia— = schools 
prepared for 2-story high school. 8. O. Lacey, Archt., Archts. Robertson & Fahnestock, Cincinnati, have plans Bids have been received for 3-story parochial school. E ind Roberts 
Binghamton. Irondequoit—Archt. H. T. Hatton, Roch for 12-room school building; $50,000 Figures will be F. Durang & Son, Archts. Bids have been received fot pooeee Bids 
ester, has plans for 1-story school Brooklyn—Plans received August 12th. Middletown—Proposals have been 2-story public school. J. H. Cook, Archt Mt. Carmel— x. H. Hunt, 
have been prepared for 3-story school on Fourth avenue received for school, Sub-District No. 10. A. B. Roof, Preliminary plans have been prepared for school build e erected; 4 
$160,000 Douglaston—School will be erected on Hill Archt. Bryan—Bids have been received for school, Pu ing at Diamondtown Ray Everett, Archt., Kulpmont, ; 
side avenue and Cherry street: $121,000. Westmore laski township E. A. Neff, clerk. Mt. Victory—Fig Pa Ebensburg—Bids have been received for 4-room aWiton spr 
land—School will be erected at Lafayette place and Cut ures have been received for 8-room school. Marriott, school at Colver. Harvey Evans, secretary. Apollo- school. A. H 
ter avenue Olean—Site has been secured for parochial Allen & Hall, Archts., Columbus. Columbus—Proposals Proposals have been received for school. A. D. Stewart, ag received 
school have been received for two schools, Sub-Districts Nos. 6 secretary. Reading—Bids have been received for 2-story es Archts 
NORTH DAKOTA. and 7, Harlem township. C. R. Grove, clerk. Martins school. Edward Z. Scholl, Archt. Philadelphia—Bids a school 
Zion—Bids have been received for school, Hardwheat ville—Bids have been received for school, District No have been received for 3-story school building, St. Jose- tar Bids ha 
School District No. 9. S. W. Burkhart, clerk. Bisbee 1, Clark township. Lindsey—$15,000, bonds, have been phat’s parish school H. Zimmerman, Archt., Frankfort, oe Archts 
Contract has been awarded for school Epping—Bids voted for school. W. M. Woodruff, clerk. Dola—Bids Philadelphia Minersville—Figures have been received — received 
have been received for school. H. E. Stevens, clerk have been received for 4-room school. Imull, Unger & for Mission School, St. Paul’s Mission. John T. Comes, a and I 
Harvey—Bids have been received for high school, District Miller, Archts., Ada New Lexington—Proposals have Archt Beaverdale—Bids have been received for * te for 2-5 
No. 38, Pony Gulch Hunter—Bids have been received been received for school, Sub-District No. 5, Pike town room school, Summerhill township. H. W. Black, sec: AL Plans h 
for high school. Sanborn—Bids have been received for ship. Cleveland—Bids have been received for 18-room retary, Beaverdale. Tarentum—Bids have been received pode —Scl 
school. Hancock Bros., Archts., Fargo. Steele—Plans have school, Washington Park; $50,000. Risingsun—Archt for 2-story school building; $50,000 Ira F. Cuthall, panty. Tem} 
been prepared for high school; $16,000 Wales—Bids have F. 8. Smith, Fostoria, has plans for 1 and 2-story school Archt Chester—Bids have been received for 3-story woes Christ 
been received for school D. C. Hart, clerk Montpelier building; $12,000. Gilboa—Archts. Marriott, Allen & school; $20,000. Seymour & Paul Davis, Archts., Phila ‘ _ have 
Bids have been received for school, Beaver School District. Hall, Columbus, have plans for 4-room school; $10,000. delphia Ambler—Bids have been received for 2-story ach 
William Derby, clerk Wing—Bids have been received Kenmare—Proposals have been received for school. school; $10,000. Schermerhorn & Phillips, Archts., Phil- 8.) 
for school, Linden School District No. 28 Minot—Bids Euclid—Proposals have been received for school ws adelphia. Moosic—Contract has been awarded for 8- sch ey Lake 
have been received for state normal school Haxby & Werner, Archt., Cleveland. Athens—Proposals have been room school building. Davey & Crowther, Archts., Scran- _ N. E 
Gillespie, Archts., Fargo Williston—Bids have been received for 4-room school. J. B. Christman, clerk. ton Shoemakersville—Bids have been received for 1- 
received for school, Medicine Lodge, District No. 28 M East Liberty—Proposals have been received for school story school building. E. Z. Scholl, Archt., Reading. Montpelier 
S. Phillips, clerk. Ambrose—Bids have been received Carrothers—Bids have been received for school, Special Pottsville—Archt. Frank Reilly has prepared plans for 448 plans for 
for 8-room school, Shallow Lake School District No. 5 School District D. P. Hull, clerk Cambridge—Bids school Fort Washington Archts. Schermerhorn & Phil- stock 'wo-ro 
E. McKoane, president. Jamestown—Bids have been have been received for school in Sub-District No. 4, near lips have prepared plans for 2-story school Richboro 
received for school, Walters School District No. 8. Wales town Pomeroy—$40,000, bonds, have been voted for School will be erected. ; ‘ 
Bids have been received for school, Minto School high school Oakwood—$15,000, bonds, have been voted RHODE ISLAND _Stewartsvill 
District. D. C. Hart, clerk for school Greenfield—Proposals have been received . y oa ei A ee ‘ : Vlamblissburg 
for sc _— ™ : cas 6 e Centralia—Bids have been received for 2-story school kee 
or school, North Greenfield Cleveland—School will be : . . ’ Contract 
OHIO erected: $85,000 achatiadhuesaiansenta have been building; $10,000. B. S. D. Martin, Archt., Providence. 
Cincinnati—Archt. J. F. Sheblessey has plans for 4 oo a nt A a od sae Se oe ais Providence—Bids have been received for 4-room school, 
room school, St. James church, Green township, St trict ; : — North Providence F. H. Lincoln, supt. schools. Woon Doty—Scho 
Jacobs. Rev. J. Schoenfeld, pester, Creedville, Sta. L., OREGON socket—Plans have been discussed for high school. be erect 
Cine *iqua- ds have ee receivec or 3-story , he ‘ : wp ‘ , een voter : 
aaa sthool: $125,000. "Mewaré ‘e Merriam Portland—-Plans have been completed for 2-story Ains . | BQ hah eel rage wit on ve been ~ 
Archts.. Columbus. Springfield Proposals have been r worth school; $75,000 Eutawville—$8,000, bonds, have been voted for school. 7: heen Gah 
ceived for school, Green township, school district. E. | PENNSYLVANIA SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Gerber, Archt., Dayton Peebles—Archt. O. Thorman Courtdale sids have been received for school Lath Mitchell—Bids have been received for erection of Ber d—t} 
has plans for 8-room school; $20,000 McArthur Pro rop & Co., Archts., Wilkesbarre Lansdowne Archt Sacred Heart Academy E. J. Donohue, Archt., St. ichoo] Chas 
posals have been received for school, Sub-District No. 8 Wm. W. Cochran has received bids for 2%-story school Paul, Minn Fairfax—Catholic school will be erected aa 
Wilkesville township Lakewood—Proposals have been building $10,000 Williamsport—Bids have been re Altamont—Bids have been received for 1-story school 
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SPECIAL $50.00 PROGRAM CLOCK | 


SPECIFICATIONS | 


Regulator: Key-wound, 80 beat, 
duplex 
Graham dead beat escape- 
ment, 12 inch white enam- 
eled dial, wooden pendulum 

rod, metal bob. 


Five Minute Interval 
Type, equipped with 
automatic calendar 
switch for silencing bells 
on any day or night of the 
week as desired. 


The machine is complete with 
six twelve-hour programs, which 


Program 
Machine: 


will: 


9 





Style 2 


80 beat. key wound, 6 pro- 
gram, five minute interval 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


to any push button or annunciator system. 


Furnished complete, with directions for installation and operation, for 


$50.00 F. 0. B. Factory 


Write for Catalog S covering our complete line of 
Electric Master, Program and Secondary Clocks 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. wWayNeEssoro, PA. 


Geo. Issenhuth, Archt., Huron. Blunt—Bids have been 
received for school. Geo. Issenhuth, Archt., Huron 
Huron—Archt. Geo. Issenhuth, Huron, has plans for 1 
story school Hutchinson—Contract has been awarded 
for school, District No. 67, town of Lynn. Mobridge— 
Bids have been received for school, Flora District No. 13. 
Veblen—Bids have been received for two schools, Nor 
way School District No. 1. T. J. Resdall, clerk. Lake 
Andes—Bids have been received for school, Independent 
School District. OC. D. Gilreath, clerk. Gayville—Bids 
have been received for 1-story school. Lowry—Bids 
have been received for school, Theodore District No. 24. 
Rapid City—Plans have been discussed*for high school; 
$100,000. Burke—Proposals have been received for 4 
room school, Independent School District. 
TENNESSEE. 

Eastlake—Bids have been received for grammar school. 
J. A. Hargraves, chairman. Dickson—Bids have been 
received for 9-room_ school R. E. Turbeville, Archt., 
Nashville Chattanooga—Bids have been received for 
four schools at Hill City, Brown’s Chapel, Mt. Tabor 
and Roberts’ Mill. Adams & Alsup, Archts Chat 
tanooga—Bids have been received for school at Jersey 
KR. H. Hunt, Archt. Mountpleasant—District school will 
be erected; $8,000 





TEXAS. 
Lytton Springs—Bids have been received for 2-story 
school. A. H. Gomillion, secretary. Houston—Bids have 
been received for school, Sixth ward. C. H. Page & 
Bro, Archts. Meridian—Bids have been received for 2 
story school. W. E. Taylor, Archt., Fort Worth. Rising 
Star—Bids have been received for 3-story school. Glenn 
Bros., Archts., Wichita Falls. Cuero—Proposals have 
been received for school. ©. H. Page & Bro., Archts., 
Austin and Houston. Grapeland—Bids have been re- 
tived for 2-story school. A. H. Luker, secretary. Go- 
liad—Plans have been prepared for school; $20,000 
Alanreed—School will be erected; District No 7, Gray 
county. Temple—Boys’ training school will be erected. 
Corpus Christi—Archts. Waller, Shaw & Field, Fort 
marth, have submitted plans for three schools; $12,000 
each. 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City—Bids have been received for 4-room 
schoo] N. E. Liljenburg, Archt. 


VERMONT. 
Montpelier—Archt. Wilson Potter, New York, N. Y., 
448 plans for 2-story high school; $100,000 Wood 
stock—T'wo-room school will be erected; $12,500 


; VIRGINIA. 
_, Stewartsville—Bids have been received for school, 
Chamblissburg School District. H. ©. Webb, clerk Keo 
*ee—Contract has been let for school; $6,000 
WASHINGTON. 


Doty School will be erected: $15,000. Adna—School 


Will be erected: $10,000. Montesano—$15,000 have 
Seen voted for school Bellingham—$10,000, bonds, 
Have been voted for open-air school. Olympia—Bonds 
‘ave been voted for school, Joint School District. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Benwood—Bids have been received for 2% story high 
&choo] Chas. D. McCarthy, Archt. St. Albans—Two 


1. Control signals on six cir- 
cuits of bells. 

2. Control six programs on 
one circuit of bells, either 
day or night or both. 

3. Control several circuits of 
bells, with an independent 
program for different days 
or nights as desired. 


The time of signal can be changed 
by simply changing the position of the 
contact pins In the Dial or Calendar 
Switch, without Interfering with any 
other part of the program. 


Case: Golden Oak, cabinet finish. 


This clock does not require special battery for its operation and 
it is especially well adapted for small schools. 


THE COLUMBIA PLAN 


FROM FACTORY TO SCHGDL RGDM 


spring, 


It can be connected 


2-story schools will be erected for Independent School 
District; $40,000. Moundsville—Figures have been re- 
ceived for two 2%-story schools; $45,000 and $11,000. 
Holmboe & Lafferty, Archts., Clarksburg. Summersville 

Figures have been received for 12-room school. Holm- 
boe & Lafferty, Archts., Clarksburg. Bristol—Archt. S. 
W. Ford, Clarksburg, has plans for two 2%%-story 
schools. Figures received. Adamstown—Archt. S. W. 
Ford, Clarksburg, has received figures for 2%-story 
school; $4,500. Wheeling—High school will be erected. 


\ WISCONSIN. 


Antigo—Bids have been received for school, District 
No. 2 R. T. Bonner, clerk. Waukesha—Contract has 
been awarded for school building and dormitory, Wis- 
consin Industrial School for Boys; $40,000. New Lon 
don—Bids have been received for school, Church of the 
Most Precious Blood. Rev. J. Kaster, rector. Mt. Hope 
—Contract has been let for 2-story school. F. W. Kemp, 
Archt., Beloit. Crivitz—Bids have been received for 4- 
room school. L. F. Hale, chairman. Oshkosh—$80,000 
will be expended for an industrial school building at the 
Oshkosh State Normal school. Waupun—cContract has 
been let for school T. Gaastra, Archt., Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee—Archts. Van Ryn & DeGelleke have pre- 
pared plans for 8-story high school; $235,000. Antigo— 
Proposals have been received for school, District No. 3, 
town of Vilas. G. B. Herman, Archt. Elton—Bids have 
been received for high school Geo. B. Herman, Archt., 
Antigo. Kewaunee—Preliminary plans have been pre 
pared for school; $13,000. Lidgerwood—Bids have been 
received for two schools, Norway District. Monticello 

District No. 3 has voted to erect a high school; $20,000. 


WYOMING. 


$11,500, bonds, have been voted for school. 
Contract has been awarded for high school 


Powell 
Wheatland 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has created 
the position of inspector of backward children. 
It is planned to have the inspector go through 
the schools, investigate the cases of mental de- 
ficiency and recommend methods of treatment. 
The salary paid is to be $1,100 per year. 

South Bend, Ind. The board has begun the 
analyzing of all coal purchased and payment 
will be made according to the heat units per 
ton. 

The board of Memphis, Tenn., has consider- 
ed the appointment of a business manager to 
have charge of the business affairs of the school 
district. The board has had trouble in handling 
its supplies properly, and because of the in- 





Send for catalog ©¥trailontop. 





Sanitary in Construction, Aseptic in Finish, Individual, Comfortable, 
Indestructible, Adjustable, or Stationary as desired 





Sanitary Steel 
Teachers’ 
Desks with 2, 
4,or7 drawers, 
with or with- 





Laboratory Furniture 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


distinct lines of the various departments, has 
been unable to fix the responsibility. 

Sioux City, la. The board of education has 
decided to install fire gongs and has requested 
the superintendent to arrange a system of fire 
alarm signals to be used in connection with 
the same. It is proposed to equip the school 
buildings of the city so that any school official 
can enter a building, sound an alarm and order 
its vacation. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A savings bank has been 
opened at the Manual Arts high school for 
teaching thrift. A manager, accountant, treas- 
urer and teller have been appointed from the 
student body to do the work connected with the 
receiving and handling of deposits. 

The school board of Menominee, Mich., has 
decided to purchase its school supplies once 
each year. It is held that a considerable sav- 
ing can be made. 

Hutchinson, Kans. Janitors of buildings 
containing eight rooms will in the future be 
paid a salary of $55 per month. In buildings 
of more than eight rooms the sum of $2.50 for 
each additional room will be paid. 

Green Bay, Wis. Plans have been made for 
the establishment of an industrial school. Man- 
ufacturers will unite with the board in promot- 
ing the project. 

Each new school building to be erected in 
Cleveland will be provided with library rooms. 
A committee of school board members has been 
appointed to confer with library officials. 

The Cleveland board of education has length- 
ened the school year to thirty-eight weeks. Dur- 
ing the year 1911-12 the teachers taught thirty- 
six weeks and were paid for thirty-eight. 

Waukegan, Ill. Physical culture has been in- 
troduced. An instructor will be employed who 
is capable of discovering defects and who can 
teach corrective exercises. 














Registered in U.8. Patent Office. 


The name ‘‘EAGLE”’ on Pencils and Pens is a guarantee 


of quality. 


No. 245 “Alpha” for first year writing. 

No. 315 “Veriblack” for free hand drawing. 
No. 643 “Vocational” for mechanical drawing. 
E-740 Pen, for free arm movement. 

Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers. 


377-379 sroaoway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 





Aunt 
aren’t you at the cooking school today ? 


(meeting niece on the street): “Why 


May: ‘Teacher is laid up with dyspepsia.” 


Heard at the Convention. 
First School Board Member: “Then you think 
the office some times seeks the man?” 
Second School Board Member: “You bet! Our 
sheriff’s office has spent five thousand dollars 
trying to find our last school treasurer.” 


English Good Enough. 

Prof. Adolph Cohn of Columbia University, in 
discussing the teaching of French and German in 
the public schools, once said that the attitude of 
“au good many people on that subject was explained 
to him aptly by a remark he had once overheard 
in a street car. Two elderly Irish women were 
talking about their children, when one remarked : 
“T won't let my child be taught Frinch.” 

“Why not?” inquired the other. 

“Sure,” replied the first, “if Mnglish was good 
enough for St. Paul to write the bible in it’s good 
enough for me.” 

Education. 

The principal of one of Washington's high 
schools relates an incident in connection with the 
last commencement day of the institution, says 
Harper’s Weekly. A clever girl had taken one 
of the principal prizes. At the close of the exer- 
cises her friends crowded about her to offer con- 
gratulations. 

“Weren't you awfully afraid you wouldn't get 
it, Hattie,” asked one, “when there were so many 
contestants?” 

“Oh, no!” cheerily exclaimed Hattie, “because 
I knew that when it come to English composition 
I had ‘em all skinned alive!” 


Couldn’t Be Sure. 
“Is your father a mechanic?’ was asked a girl 
in a New York city school. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


DESERVES MORE CARE. 
investigate the 


ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY _ ttw ron 


School Foard Sournal 











DRAWING IN COLOR 


From Kindergarten to High School 


DIXON CRAYONS 


Offer New Possibilities Every Year 


Send for New Color Sheet and 
Samples for thorough test 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


NEW YORK | 


“I don’t think he is,” was the hesitating re- 
sponse. 

“Don’t you know?” asked the questioner rather 
sharply. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Why don’t you know?” persisted the inter- 
rogator. 

“He’s dead, ma’am.” 

Simple. 

Teacher (of English Class) : 
give the plural of tomato.” 

Johnny (very promptly) : 


“Johnny, please 


“Ketchup.” 


Changed His Plan. 

It is related that the president of the school 
board in a New York town was deputized to meet 
a candidate for the local superintendency. Ac- 
cordingly he dictated a letter to his stenographer. 

“Tell Mr. Schoolman,” he said, “that I will 
meet him in Schenectady.” 

“How do you spell Schenectady?” 
stenographer. 

“S-c, S-c--er—er—Tell him I'll meet him in 


Albany.” 
She Was. 

She was one of June’s sweet girl graduates, and 
from the heights of our worldly experience they 
were inclined to joke her a little. 

“So the Alps lie between you and Italy,” one 
remarked sarcastically. 

“Perhaps, but there’s nothing that stands be 
tween me and the making of a pan of light bis- 
cuits, or broiling a steak, or making a _ batch 
of bread, or a cherry pie, or a cake, or keeping a 
house in order—unless it is the absence of a 
young man who has got sense enough to hold a 
job that pays enough salary to warrant him in 
undertaking the responsibilities of a husband.” 

Ever since he has wondered how he mustered 
up mental activity enough to change the subject 
without loss of time. 


asked the 


Boston 
my boy? 
Boston Child: 


Physician: Let me see your tongue, 


Internally or externally, Doctor? 
The Light of Genius. 


For more than a week a school teacher had been 
giving lessons on the dog, says the Philadelphia 
Record, and so when the inspector came down and 
chose that very subject there seemed every pros- 
pect of the class distinguishing itself. 

Things were progressing quite satisfactorily, 
and the teacher was congratulating himself on 
the trouble he had taken when, alas! a question 
was asked which made him tremble for the repu 
tation of his scholars. 

“Why does a dog hang his tongue out of his 
mouth?” asked the inspector. 

“Yes, my boy.” he said to a bright looking lad 
who held up his hand, while the light of genius 
was in his eye. 

“To balance his tail!’ shouted the bright boy. 


A Chicago business man advertised for a bright 
and industrious office boy, and after questioning 
any number of hopeless applicants for the posi- 
tion took one quiet looking lad into his private 
room. 

“Well, my boy,” he asked 
write and figure well?” 

“I’m not so good at figures or writing, sir.” was 
the boy’s modest admission, “but,” with a gleam 
of hope, “I was the best bead worker and clay 
modeler in my grade at school!” 


kindly, “can you 


Professor: Young man, I am 79 years old and 
I never smoked a shred of tobacco in my life. 
Student (puffing cigar): Well, sir, you're not 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 





——.. 


too old to learn, I assure you. 
at the age of 80, you know! 


By Their Waits Shall Ye Know Them. 
If He Is 

A $12 a week man you wait in the hall 10 
minutes. 

A $20 a week man you wait in the hall 1§ 
minutes. 

A $30 a week man you wait in the hall 2 
minutes. 

A $40 a week man you wait in the hall 25 
ninutes. 

A $10,000 a year man you wait in the hall 6 
minutes. 

A $25,000 a year man you wait in the hall 1 
minute.—Life. 

A Frightful Shock. 

The president of the university had dark circles 
under his eyes, says a writer in the Youths’ Com- 
panion. His cheek was pallid; his lips were 
trembling; he wore a hunted expression. Every 
now and then he turned and glanced apprehen- 
sively behind him. 

“You look ill,” said his wife. 
dear?” 

“Nothing much,” he replied. “But I-—I hada 
fearful dream last night, and I feel tl.is morning 
as if I—as if I—” He hesitated and stammered, 
It was evident that his nervous system was shat 
tered. 

“What was the dream?” asked his wife. 

“T—-I dreamed the trustees required that—that 
I should—that I should pass the freshman exam- 
ination for admission!” sighed the president. 


Cato learned Greek 


“What is wrong, 


Vater (dem das Soehnchen eine schlechte Zen- 
sur bringt): “Das ist ja ein ganz mizerables 
Zeugniss. Ich werde dich dafuer ‘mal jeszt ge 
hoerig durchpruegeln.”’ 

Soehnchen: “Vater, der Lehrer hat 
pruegeln nuetzt bei mir nichts.” 
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Pedagogical House Maid. 
Teacher: “But, Anna, you have broken the 
Froebel bust.” 
House Maid: 
eternal.” 


“What odds! Froebel’s fame 8 
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CHARLES E. MERRILL Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF SC:HOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


44-60 East 234 St. 
NEW YORK 


323-325 East 23d St. 
CHICAGO 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. 





None other can receive a 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


SHADES. 
Draper Shade Co......-++-. 
& . ed eae es cs Spiceland, Ind, 
iver C. Steele Mfg. Co....... 
r. dy haere Renee Spiceland, Ind. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


Cr TT. indianapolis, | Ind. 
cIntosh Stereop. Co..... Cc cago 
ig Apparatus Co... .Chicago 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. . Boston 


ART MATERIALS. 


y york 
inney & Smith......-- New Yor 
ae Pencil a, seeaes New York 
. Dixon Crucible Co.....+++-- 
” Ee Jersey City, N. J. 

n Bradley CO....+++ee+ee% 
_ cen ee eee Springfield, Mass. 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Crayon . Oo. 

, Drawing Table Co.... 
vei pS Toledo, O. 


Devoe, Dept. 5.....+.+++- _.Chicago 
The Prang Co.......++: New York 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...C hicago 
Colonial Crayon Co..... .Akron, O. 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St, Louis 
W. S. Tothill.........se0- Chicago 


. Spalding & Bros......--.- 
~s . 7 Chicopee, Mass. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & oe “4 York 
, School Furniture Co..... 
— neath ae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
_.saeeeeessNO. Manchester, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.... .....-Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co.. .-Chicago 
American Seating Co......Chicago 
Be Vols CO. cc cccccceccees 
oe, 7 ...Arlington Heights, Il. 
Wisconsin Seating CO.....++++-. 
os ......New London, Wis 
Standard School Supply Co..... 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 


Kansas City Scenic Co.... eee 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BELLS. 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 
Meneely Bell Foundry.... oe 
« ‘* .Watervliet, N. ¥ 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. ¥ 


American Seating Co.....Chicago 
Good Products Co.......-. Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
A, H. Andrews Co..... .Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE. 
B J. Johnason......«-> New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 
£o50 ees Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
5ObS 0690688409668 606 Bangor, Pa, 
Omega Slate Co...... Bangor, Pa. 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 
ceeeeee ws . Richmond, Va. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles.......-- Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co.......-+ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co.......-. Chicago 


Standard School Supply Co..... 
..Grand Rapids, Mich 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co.......+- 
igtsaena test as Springfield, Mass. 

National Book Cover Co.......- ¥ 
eetsnsoveedwens Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOOK DEALERS. 


Keystone Book Co.......- Chicago 
CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co..... Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
ee ae Chicago 
A.J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago 
Beckley Cardy Mfg. Co.. .Chicago 
A. H Andrews Co.......-Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Standard Electric Time Co., Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co..........-- 

Win 08.66 00 454-640 WT Oe Ee 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


American Concrete-Steel Co...... 
SPTs ev ecedewsweuee Newark, N. J. 
CRAYONS. 

Binney & Smith ...-New York 


National Crayon CO.....eseeees 
CS0 ee ceosesese West Chester, Pa. 


Ainerican Crayon Co., Sandusky, O 
E es Bi, inc 50.0%0as Chicago 
Colonial Crayon Co.....4 Akron, O. 


If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co., 
School Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 

No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Standard School Supply Co 
Grand Rapids, 
American Seating Co 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co 


MACHINERY. 


Machinery Co 
Grand Rapids, 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


American Seating Co 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 
The Prang Co.......+e+- New York 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 

Richmond, Va. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

Grand Rapids, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co... 
Muskegon, 
Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
Christiansen 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Chandler & Barber 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
. Andrews Co 
Standard School Supply Co.... 


Columbia School 


je ee a 
7 i Arlington Heights, 
DEAFENING QUILT. . A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 


Samuel Cabot 


DEODC RIZERS. 
Disinfecting 


-New York 
Supply Co 
Richmond, 
oo ee Chicago 


Virginia School 


TRAINING 
AND SUPPLIES, 

K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 


Grand Rapids, 
Oliver Machinery Co 


American Seating Co.. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co 
Haney School Furniture Co 
‘ OWMNINS o's 6b 4.0 6058 Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co... 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. 
. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Keystone Book Co 


DESKS AND SEATING. 


American Seating Co 
Albany, N. Y 


Fowler Co 
Rochester, N. 


».-- Chicago 
Co...Chicago 


Economy ‘Drawing TARIG. GO..s. 


Columbia School Supply Co n 

lis, Ind. *. Christiansen 
a Orr & Lockett Hdw. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


tichards-Wilcox Mfg. 


eeeecoeses Chicago 
Co. .Chicago 


Peabody School Furniture Co... ee 
Manchester, Ind .eeeeeese+-Grand Rapids, Mich 
Rand McNally 


Haney School Furniture Co 

(taeda dtaeore Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart 
DRONE 6 640.620 ¢8.006% Chicago 

i Ses. 52-4 
.....Chicopee, Mass 


VENTILATION. 


Peter & VolZ CO... ccescccceces 
Peter & & Co..New York 
American Seating 
McConnell 
Haney Schoo] 


Rowiles. ..cscsces Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy 
Andrews Co 


A. G. Spalding 


Furniture Co..... 
....Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, 
ROW IGG ..0 0054 os 8 Chicago 


HWEATING 
DIPLOMAS. 


1226006 6ent sees Richmond, 

Peck-Hammond 

MVE ROTANTS & Kitchen 
DISINFECTANTS. Hess Warming 


Products Co 


Beckley-Cardy 


Ve g 
ontilating Keystone Book 


erican § ry : Pan, CO seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee es et ce 
West Disinfecting Co..New York INK—DRY, ipppictiony Columbia School Supply Co 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- Rand McNally 
INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
e000 .Grand Rapids 
Sheldon & Co... 
6 4:d a hsb aw 
Columbia School Supply Co... 

Per 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


TTT eee Springfield, 
Products Co. 


U. S. Inkwell Co...Evansville, Ind. 
The Tannewitz Co........ 
Grand Rapids, 
Cleveland Inkwell Co..... 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis. 


woe... a, Mitend Menthe. tics, Weet Disinfect ing 
‘gon, Mich PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Crucible Co 
Eagle Pencil 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
..Grand Rapids, 
a St. 
Co...Chicago 
Clark & Co.,.. 


FOUNTAINS. 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Co.. Boston 


° »>y-Cardy . 
Beckley -Cardy PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
Leominster, Mass. 
& Co..New York 
Eagle Pencil Co......... New York 
Eberhard Faber........New York 
Dixon Crucible Co 


F.H.Cook & 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co éwin ede mda 
pecete a Gos eee igfield, Mass 

; i. TOON 4c os eeass Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg 
Standard School 


DRINKING PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


Eagle Pencil Co 


ad A’ Yr FURN RE. 
LABORATORY FURNITUR PHYSICAL 


Clow & Sons.. AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 

Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, 
Apparatus 
E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Lansing, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Hand ° 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis, 


Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co 
+ eae EOS G Noe eee oe -Aurora, Ill. 


Hamrick- Tobey "Co. 


.Wausau, Wis. 
Mahoney Fountain ‘ 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Hennecke Co., 


Milwaukee, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


LABORATORY 
ERASERS. 


Silicate Book Slate Co.,N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
American Seating C». 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis, 


.-.- Chicago 


A. G. Spalding & Bros.......... 


PLUMBING 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
.....Pittsburgh 


Oliver Machinery 
Grand Rapids, 


E. H. Sheldon & Co 

644006000000 08% Muskegon, 
Crescent Machine Co., 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. 
Christiansen 


LIBRARY 


FIXTURES. 


The Prang Co 


Leetonia, O. + £58 6254 tee ees 88 
bees: L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Clow & Sons...Chicago 
..+..-Chicago 


SHELVING. 


Lewis & Kitchen... 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
O. Nelson Mfg. 
Edwardsville, 


ESCAPES. 
Wire & Iron 


Louisville, Ky. LIQUID SLATING. 


Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y,. 
McConnell Sch. Sup 
School Furniture Co..... 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Indianapolis, 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Wyckoff Lumber 
seecedouses .....Ithaca, 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
and Ventilating 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot 
FUMIGATORS. 


De Pree Chemical Co 


A. Rowles 
Good Products Co 
Beckley-Cardy 


R. Jenkins Co.. 
Laird & Lee... 

J. B. Lippincott 
The Macmillan Co 
Charles E. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
Products Co 


Disinfecting Co..New 


Merrill Co.. ‘ 
The Phonographic Institute Co 
LOCKERS. 


Ventilating 
Durand-Steel 
Fedéral Steel 


GENERAL 


Peckham, Little & Co 
Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y, 
...- Albany, N 


SUPPLIES. 
..New York The Prang Company 
Rand McNally 
Foresman & 
Fixture Co., 

Supply Co 


Virginia School 
— Richmond, 


Christopher 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL Board JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


American Portable House Co... 
‘Tbs epee aawe eet Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen........, Chicago 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co... 


NE LO ere oe Pittsburgh 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
66s Seah ae 6o'she dee Be Bangor, Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
<weeericr rer ere Easton, Pa. 
Omega Slate Company...... oes 
+ ¢N: ad OOS- 446 S edlend len Bangor, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Te, WO BEE COiccccicni Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen.......... Chicago 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


- O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Loute 
Lewis & Kitchen 


(4aeKe Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co 


STATIONERY. 


is whens Rake wd Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co.. -Chicago 
W. A. Rowles 
McConnell School Supply Co.. 


5 AER GRE CRMC oaeT Philadelphia 


bie aun deel Chicago 


SWEEPING COMPOL NDS. 
Disinfecting Co..New York 


TOILET PAPER. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
604006458 000040' 4 St. Paul, Minn 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 

Johnson Service Co...Milwaukee 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


United Electric Co..... Canton, O 
U. S. Radiator Corporation. Detroit 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
:s406ae KEES ehe Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oliver Machinery Co............ 
vhannds cee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The TannewitS CO. .<s<aeces coos 
CeCteeebhbheda Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cos edensee Chicago 
WAGONS. 


. J. Olson & Sons.Pittsboro, Ind. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot 


peedenne Boston 


WATER COLOR PAINTS, 
Milton-Bradley Co.,Spring’d, Mass. 


Am, Crayon Co...... Sandusky, O. 
Devoe, Dept. 5............Chicago 
i tecenes New York 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


. Wimmer.......Columbus, O. 
R. Johnson............Chicago 
H. B. Dodge & Co 


cecvcces Chicago 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co.... 

eeeeuse ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O 
Tannewitz Works..Grand Rapids 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co 
Ginn & Co 


. St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, New York, Chicago 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
séaee ...-New York City 

; Chicago, Ill. 

.. Philadelphia, Pa 

New York, Chicago, Boston 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
jveaseneed Cincinnati, Ohio 
-.+-New York City 

New York, Chicago, Boston 
oeeeees Chicago, New York 
Chicago, New York 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
..-Philadelphia, Pa 

















